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PREFACE. 



Thb attempt to prepare a historical and critical introduc- 
tion to Bishop Butler's " Analogy," to l)e delivered in the 
form of lectures to students in the University, has resulted 
in the production of this work. That class of literature of 
Butler's age, to which his " Analogy " belouffs, is very exten- 
sive, and it is very directly connected with tne great contro- 
versy which Hoboes originated, and in which the " Platonic 
School" of Cambridge took so conspicuous a part. But the 
"Platonic School" consisted largeljr of those who were dili- 
gent and admiring students of classic literature and ancient 
philosojJhy, while the speculations of the Christian Fathers 
and of medieval writers are often manifestly, and sometimes 
avowedly, shaped or modified by the great masters of heathen 
learning. In order, therefore, to present connectedly the lines 
of thouffht to whidi Butler was either directly or indirectly 
indebtea in what he assumed, or attempted to prove, it was 
necessary to go back to the earliest periods of wnich we pos- 
sess any record, and trace the successive phases of human 
thought concerning the subjects which Butler has discussed. 

On the importance of the topics that are thus brought in 
review before us, it is unnecessaiy to dwell. They are those 
which, in successive ages, have engaged the attention of the 
most serious and earnest minds. Tney are those which, from 
their very nature, and their relation to the fears and hopes ef 
men, have ever possessed, and must continue to possess, an 
undying interest. It is, indeed, impossible that they should 
ever become obsolete. Whatever views may be taken of re- 
vealed religion, whether those of the sceptic or the believer, 
there are certain facts of human experience or observation, 
continually recurring, that challenge attention, and the bear- 
ing of which upon human duty and destiny is too obvious to 
be disputed. They lie at the foundation of all religion, natu- 
ral and revealed, and they demand of all thoughtful minds 
calm and deliberate consideration. 

How they have been viewed by others — what different 

phases they have presented to different observers—^how the 

interpretation of one has been confirmed or invalidated by 

the interpretation of another — on what points there has been 
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a general or r early unanimous consent — ^and how the eonclo- 
sions thus reached bear upon the prospects of tlie individual 
and the race — all this is matter of more than merely curious 
or scientific interest, although on this ground alone, it "would 
have claims upon our attention. The laws of the moral world 
are certainly of not less practical importance than those of 
the physical, and the moral system is not less complex or 
wonderful, as a subject of investigation, than the material 
system, which discloses so many marvels to human inquiry. 
iBut beyond all this, questions which involve in them the ele- 
ment of duty, by an immeasurable interval, transcend those 
which deal merely with the elements of order or knowledge. 
No one can do justice to the character of such ancient phi- 
losophers as Socrates and Epictetus, who does not recognize 
this fact. The most surprising revelations of science, in con- 
nection with physical laws, grow tame by the side of those 
revelations which appeal not merely to the intellect but the 
conscience, and bring us face to face with the necessarily 
changeless and eternal relations involved in the moral order 
of the universe. 

The recognition of such an order, traceable through the 
a^s, is a most significant fact. Bunsen has had it in view in 
his " God in Histoiy." I have aimed to traverse some fields 
to which he barely refers, and bring to the stand tlie testi- 
mony afforded by ancient and modern literature. How in- 
adequately tliis can be done in such limits as I have been 
constrained to assign myself, must be obvious to all who con- 
sider the field which must necessarily be traversed. I have 
been compelled to omit much which I would gladly have in- 
troduced, and I have frequently touched on incidental topics 
which tempted to digressions inconsistent with my plan. The 
theistic views, moreover, of some authors, can be only inade- 
quately presented without a larger exposition of the philoso- 
phy wliich served as their frame-work, than I have been able 
to give ; but I have aimed to present those features of their 
thought which were most striKing and characteristic, and to 
indicate the fields of investigation in which the students of 
different periods of history will find a wealth in which their 
gleanings will surpass what I have reaped. 

It is worthy of remark, that within a recent period differ- 
ent portions of the field which I have gone over so summa- 
rily, have been explored diligently by some of our ablest 
scholars. Gladstone's studies on Ilomer; Prof. Tyler's 
exposition of the " Theology of the Greek Poets ;" the writ- 
ings of Prof. Taylor Lewis on kindred topics ; the contribu- 
tions from various sources bearing upon the earliest forms of 
human worship, which Prof. Momt naa embodied in his pre- 
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sentation of the "Comparative Religions of the Ancient 
World ;" the scholarly articles which nave appeared in suc- 
cessive nnmbers of the Westminster Heview, on the Greek 
Trao^ians, are among the best known recent contributions 
to the literature of the History of Theism ; and to all these, 
as well as others referred to in the course of my work, I 
confess my indebtedness. There have been other periods, 
however, where such helps failed me, and where I had none 
to pioneer my way. A lai^e number of the works which I 
have used in tracing English and Continental literature dur- 
ing the century that preceded Butler, were not to be found 
in American libraries, and I have been under the necessity 
of importing them from abroad. But even thus, there are 
some few which I regard as important, which I have been 
unable to procure, ana for my knowledge of them I have had 
to dej>end on second-hand sources of infonnation. 

The half century which preceded the publication of But- 
ler's '* Analogy," was a most remarkable period in the history 
of English theological literature. It was a controversial pe- 
riod, which brought to the front such thinkers as Locke and 
Stillingfleet, Leibnitz and Dr. Samuel Clarke, CoUins and 
Ifentlev, Tindal and Conybeare, Archbishop King and Bishop 
Browne, Pope and Berkeley, Waterland and Sykes, Shaftes- 
bury, Hntcheson, and Balguy, Grove, Addison, and William 
and Edmund Law, not to mention others like Whitby, Sher- 
lock, CoUiber, Halyburton, Duncan Forbes, Lardner, and 
Chandler, who, if of inferior fame, were scarcely inferior in 
learning or ability. By such men as these the most impor- 
tant questions of natuim religion and moral obligation, were 
earnestly and exhaustively discussed. The youth of Bishop 
Butler was contemporaneous with the production of some of 
the most memorable works in the Deistic controversy, and we 
can trace in his "Analogy" the lines of thought and argu- 
ment which this contreversy had made familiar. 

Second only in interest to this period, is the preceding one 
of the " Platonic School," of Cambridge, a biographical and 
critical sketch of which has recently been given to the world 
by Principal Tulloch. Its connection with the thought of 
the next generation, as well as its relation to Hobbes, 1 have 
endeavored to trace. There is so much of the literature of 
this period that has fallen into neglect and almost oblivion, 
that we are in danger of forgetting what questions it dis- 
cussed, and the extent to which it pushed its investigations, 
especially in the sphere of Natund Law and the Providential 
Government of the world. 

But it is with special interest and admiration that we le- 
trace some of the speculations of heathen philosophy. These 
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fomislied rieli material for the elaboration of the Cambridge 
Platonists, nor is their value, as testimony to the moral order 
of the world, obsolete to-day. I am well aware that there 
are darker and more questionable phases of that philosophy 
than I have exhibited, but as these are distinctly refleeteo, n 
not sometimes exaggerated in the writings of (rale, Whitby, 
Halyburton and others, of which I have given an analysis, I 
thin*k the reader will have before him abundant materials for 
forming a fair and candid judgment in regard to them. Onr 
admiration of what they asserted, is ever qualified by the im- 
pression made by the doubts and uncertainty which they often 
candidly, though sometimes reluctantly, confessed. 

The problems of the past which have challenged such pro- 
longed and patient investigation,, are coming back to ns still 
with an ever fresh interest. It is unnecessary to point oat 
the extent to which they are now inviting the attention of 
thoughtful minds. But it is well for us to know how their 
solution has been essayed by those who preceded us, and how 
far the reason of man has gone in establishing conclusions in 
which we can acquiesce. If the testimony given to a moral 
order of the world, to the doctrine of a providence, to the 
immortality of the soul, to the present life as one of proba- 
tion, and to a future as one of retribution, be foimd entitled 
to our respect, it may serve as a strong presumption, at least, 
that convictions, or more properly, perhaps, persuasions which 
have survived long ages of controversy and donbt, are really 
indestructible, and will continue to find a place in the history 
of humanity so long as the race endures. At times feebly 
held or dimly seen, perhaps even formally disavowed, they 
have yet re^isserted themselves, and resumed their place in 
the human consciousness. Their history, then, may serve at 
once to show the weakness of human reason, often struggling 
vigorously or despairingly with its own doubts, and thS in- 
stinctive demands of our moral nature, that will rest fully 
satisfied with nothing short of a divinely assured certainty as 
to the relations, destiny and duty of the human soul. 
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manhallcd o^tcnriWj to prove the iDiiel-teiness 
philo™<jpby to Ilebre.T learning — an indebteliIl;^3^ m 
that without the last the first would never have e; 

A reaction from such excessive clainu was u; 
did not go 60 far as to deny the indebtedni:^ . 
tioiu to a triiditional rovclatioo. Tbi^ for a l>i;i 
nntil recently, waa the generally acci'pted oj>iiiiua. 
left for a modem French pliiloiopber, if, CviiiU* 
a.^'nert that the primitive religious t^tate of nuu wad 
from which he advanced by eTiecessive steps i.' Mi 
with virtual Atheism as the goal of his pri>_.--^-. 
hj-potbesis, unsupported by facts, and Eome^T' ■ 
in a System of " Positive Philosophy," it 
minds, derived to itself a measure of plauf": 
ciittion with the Darwinian theory of develoji; , . . 
ont Becuriug any general recognition, has >.< i.a 
mncb of the specuhition of our day, that it Ii..- I. 
aenumod in some quarters, that the religious -;. -t( 
cient nations were of indigenous growth, di^-<'ia'.>.- 
any supposed primitive religion, the common ii riiHge (rf 
race, banded down by tradition. 

But such an assumption — in its full breadth — is unwarra^ ' 
ed and onphilosophical. There has been do such nnifor 
progress of thought or belief as to vrammt the asserticm ' 
the Comtean law. Moreover, no generation or series i 
generatdons, succeeding the original one, stands isolated an'. 
alone. Subtle inflnences, by s thousand channels, comiii^ 
down from the past, reach and modify the intellectual aD<I 
ethical development of each successive age. The wise;: 
teachers, like Plato and Socrates, the most gifted poets, lite 
jEachyluB and Sophocles, have recourse to the fountains of 
inherited wisdom, and, by citing, confess their reqtect for the 
anthority of what had come down to them &om the olden 
time. In regard to some of the most essential features of the 
moral system, the wisest of the Greeks supports his own 
opinions by appealing to what had been asserted by those 
who had preceded him, as though they were nearer to the 
foontain-head of knowledge, enjoying pos^bly instructive 
commnn ion with the gods. 
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citing only two witneeses : Mr. Hallam, whose historical and 
literary studies led him to compare different periods, and th^ 
relative progress ; and Sitter, whose " History of Ancient 
Philosophy " attests his jndicioiu discrimination as well as his 
profound learning. The latter asserts : " Those who labor to 
exliibit the histoiy of hmnanity as a progress advancing stead- 
ily in a right line, trouble themselves in vain. Snch an nn- 
Lroken line is nowhere discoverable."* Hallam says : " There 
ii, in fact, no security, as far as the past history of mankind 
assures us, that any nation will be uniformly progressive in 
t^cience and arts and letters j"f and what is thus asserted of 
nations, ia said to be alike applicable to the whole civilized 
^vorld. But a fair statement of the problem will reveal a 
presumption that in some cases, instead of progress, there will 
be retrogression. 

It is a just remark of the late Mr. Kill, that there is in 
ftociety a couBtantly operative tendency to degenerate, and 
that only by the persiEtent efforts of all good men can this 
tendency be arrested, and the social order be kept from sink- 
ing into anarchy. But this asserted tendency cannot operate 
upon society, without operating upon its belie&, religions as 
well as ethical or intellectual. We are confronted, then, with 
a fact which barmonizeB with a retrogression from Mouothe- 
iiin toward polytheism, Fetieism, or utter unbelief, and which 
f urbids us to assume a law of progress toward loftier ethics 
and a simpler and purer faith, save through the introdnctioQ 
c'f some exceptional reforming element. 

There is nothing, therefore, inadmissible in the assumption 
that if an original revelation had been made to the first ancee- 
tois of our race, the light which they possessed and trans- 
mitted may, at length, have become obscure or lost. Such a 
TEsolt would be in keying with indisputable historical facts. 
Our inquiry, therefore, is simply, what is the evidence that 
the ancient nations inherited the better or Monotheistic ele- 
ments, which we find commingled with their faith t Is ther« 
any snch family likeness in their several religions, as to indi- 
cate a common source 3 Is there any purer fountain discov- 
erable, back of their own turbid streams, or can we trace in 

• BIi. of Anc. na, I. ITl. t Lit ol Europe, LSI 
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as prol)able, that, on tlie eappositioQ of an original and com- 
paratively pore faith, traces of it might be anticipated among 
thuse to whom, aa more or lees modified, it was a common 
inheritance, and these traces would be most clear and distinct 
at tlie earliest date at which they can be detected. Bishop 
Long, more than a centnry ago, in Ms Boyle Lectures, 
reiuurked, " We may indeed trace particnlar kinds of idolatry 
to their first original; bnt to a time when men believed no 
God at all, we cannot come : we may go back to the deifica- 
tion of imaginary deities, bnt the higher we go, the nearer 
we shall come to the original notion of the true God." 

He then quotes the observations of Aristotle to this effect: 
" That there are these gods, and that the Deity contains all 
nature, are notions that have been delivered down by primi- 
tive and ancient men, and left to posterity wrapped up in the 
dress of fable; but that other things have been fabulously 
ad']e<l, to persuade the multitude, and for the benefit of law 
and public utility. Farther, say they, that these gods are 
of human shape, and are like some other animals, etc., from 
which if a man should separate, and take only that which was 
fir^t or original, namely, that they thought gods were the 
first beings, he might well think it divinely spoken, and thus, 
perhaps, every art or science, being often found out, as far as 
possible, and lost again, these their opinions have been pre- 
Ber\-ed as rdiguea to this time." 

But, for the object which we have in view, it matters little 
whether an original purer faith antedates ancient polytheism, 
or whether even this polytheism was an advance upon an 
earlier Feticism. It would indeed be a more than merely- 
curious discovery, to find satisfactory evidence that back of 
all the old mytholopes and superstitions, the different branches 
of the human race had inherited clear and rational views of 
the Ditrine Being, Providence and "Worship, and that thege, 
overlaid with myth and fable, so far asserted their identity 
through the lapse of centnries, as to convict those who held 
them of having abused and neglected the light which they 
possessed. But again, on the other hand, if we assume that 
man'd primeval condition was one of ignorance, and lack of 
all religious culture ; that his starting-point was indeed what 
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24 THE EGYPTIANB. 

fied by varying degrees of probability. The nations to which 
our attention is to be directed, are the Egyptians, the Hindoos, 
the Persians, the Chinese, the Babylonians and Assyrians, the 
Hebrews, and the Greeks. In some eases it is difficult, if not 
impossible, to arrive at satisfactory conclusions concerning 
their actual views of the moral system. They are so involved 
in a fanciful mythology, so obscured by legend or ritual ol> 
servances, that it is no easy task to present them in clear and 
distinct outline. Indeed, we must admit that in many cases 
they were but dimly apprehended, and produced but a feeble 
impression on the minds of those who held them. Some- 
times, moreover, they were exceedingly indefinite, and com- 
bined in themselves inconsistent or incongruous elements. 
And yet on this very account the testimony which they bear 
becomes, in some instances, the more significant and impres- 
sive. When we eliminate, as far as possible, whatever is non- 
essential — the mythological, the idolatrous, the fanciful or 
poetical elements with which they have been commingled or 
overlaid — we shall find a surprising residuum of moral convic- 
tion attesting the fundamental truths of the moral system. 
We shall find those " without law " becoming " a law to them- 
selves, their consciences meanwhile accusing or else excusing 
one another." We shall find a mass of sentiment, variously 
expressed and popularly entertained, and that, too, among na- 
tions in many respects diverse, which shows how deeply and 
widely rooted, in spite of gross anthropomorphite conceptions, 
was the belief of a moral order of the world. Egypt has been 
called the monumental land of the earth. The memorable 
events of her history for centuries ; the usages of the people ; 
their employments; their worship and amusements, have been 
preserved to us in sculptures and paintings, which, for thou- 
sands of years, have survived the ravages of time. Only within 
the present century has the key been found to the interpreta- 
tion of their countless inscriptions. The result already reached, 
however, confirms the statement of Herodotus, made more 
than two thousand years ago, who says of the Egyptians, ^^ they 
are of all men most attentive to the worsliip of the gods." 

They had a sacred canon, described by Clement, of Alexan- 
dria, extending to forty-two books. Their "Ritual of the 
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rected, and the merit or demerit of e&ch indiyidual eoat !)€ 
determined by an nnerring standard. All guilt, moreoTer, 
mnst be expiated, and the final trinmph of righteousness^^ eren 
though after a delay of uncounted ages, is assured. 

The elaborate art with which the bodies of the dead were 
embalmed for preservation until they should be again re-occu- 
pied, had a moral significance. Ifo ancient natit^n invt?sted 
the departure from life with such solemn associations as the 
old Egyptians. AU the dead must pass through the same 
BCTere onleal before admission to their " eternal habitation,'* 
as the priests called the tomb. Even the priests were not ex- 
empt from it, and royalty itself enjoyed no immunity. There 
were forty-two assessors, before whom the funeral train passed. 
It belonged to them to pronounce judgment. Any one who 
chose might accuse the departed of any immorality, and if the 
accusation was proved, the train was not allowed to pass. The 
rejected dead must be either buried on the spot, or the cases 
which held their embalmed bodies must be taken back to the 
dwelling of their friends, to be there a perpetual spectacle of 
grief and shame. 

But in the spirit world there were judges also. The life of 
the dead was there to be subjected to the severest scrutiny. 
All mankind must be tried before Osiris, by one and the same 
standard. The souls of aU are immortal, but ^^ those only 
which have been tried and purified are made blessed; for 
they alone have attained the goal of their career, which is 
the life of blessedness in God."* 

Kecent discoveries have revealed to us a surprising amount 
of ethical literature among the old Egyptians, in harmony 
with these features of their theology. " There is a papyrus in 
the Imperial library at Paris, which M. Chabas considers the 
oldest book in the world. It is an autograph manuscript, writ- 
ten B. o. 2200, or four thousand years ago, by one who calls 
himself the son of a king." It contains practical philosophy 
like that of Solomon in his Proverbs. Like the ProTerbs^ it 
glorifies wisdom. It says that ^^ man's heart rules the man," 
that ^' the bad man's life is what the wise know to be death," 
that ^^ what we say in secnet is known to him who made our 

• Bunsen'B God in mBtory, I. 238. 
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interior nature," that " he who made ns is present with us 
though we are alone." 

Notwithstanding the debasing conceptions and usages of 
religious worship which at length became prevalent, it seems 
evident that in the " mysteries " of which Herodotus speaks, 
the knowledge of the one Supreme God was still retained. 
This is indeed expressly asserted by lamblicus, and the asser- 
tion is confirmed by other evidence. With such original 
monotheism the doctrines of immortality and future retribu- 
tion are4n harmony. The assertion has been made by one 
who has given the subject no little attention,* that "the 

great old Egyptian doctrine, extending back, as the book 
of Genesis shows us, as far as the Egyptian traditions 
reached — the great doctrine of a divine moral govern- 
ment, was the soul alike of the practical legislation of 
Moses, and the speculative philosophy of Plato." The same 
writer, descanting upon the scenes of Egyptian life revealed 
by the monuments and records, adds: "Here they were, 
nearly two thousand years before the birth of Abraham, wor- 
shiping our Supreme God, and owning Him for their king, 
appointing for his agent and chief servant as their ruler, a 
priest whom they called his son. They recognized hie moral 
government — ^always strictly a moral government, through 
how many hands soever it might be administered — 
whether those of his personified attributes, or those of his 
human instruments. The highest objects set before these 
people were purity of life and rectitude of conduct. Their 
highest aspirations were directed to the glory and favor of 
God in this life, and acceptance by Him hereafter. Their 
conceptions of death were that it was a passage to an eternal 
existence, where a divine benefactor sent to dispense the 
mercies of the Supreme had gone before them, having 
submitted to death in order to overcome the power of evil, 
and who had therefore been raised from among the dead, 
when his probation in Hades was ended, and made the eternal 
judge of the living and the dead. Those whom he judged 
favorably had their names written in the !Si)ok of Life, and were 
brought to taste the Tree of Life, which would make them to 

* Martineau^B Eastern Life, p. 103. 
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be as gods, after which they were to enjoy each blias as it has 
not entered into men's hearts to conceive. The wicked were 
meanwhile to undergo shame and anguish till thev had 
expiated the very last ^n, or were to be destroyed." How- 
ever their theology might be incumbered by abearditiee or 
corruptions, it did not suffice wholly to conceal the definite 
outlines of impressive, and in the main, just conceptions of 
the moral order of the world.* 

The oldest books of the Ilindooa, dating, according to the 
beat authorities, not later than from liiOO to 1500, b. c, are 
known by the name of Vedia. These Vedas — four in num- 
ber, the Rig-Veda, Saiiia-Veda, Yajur-Yeda, Atharva-Veda 
— are designated by the Hindoos as mantra, or " worship,"' 
to distinguish them from a later class of writings, known 
sn hrdhjnana, or "theology." Their general form is that 
of lyric poetry. They contain the national and religious 
songs which were transmitted from an ancestral source, and 
some of these most have been almost co-eval with Hindoo 
national existence. They display a predominant religious 
spirit, pervading all spheres of human activity. They are, 
for the most part, ample invocations or glorifications of 
the divinity to which each is addressed. The attributes of 
the deity are recounted, the devotion of the worshipper 
is professed ; blessings of all kinds are besought, and confi- 
dence is expressed that the righteous will not be left to 
suffer. 

The great antiquity of the Rig-Veda is obviooB from the 
fact that it knows nothing of caste. This is indeed of ancient 
date, bat was introduced with the Brahmauic phase of 
Hindoo religion. The Brahmanas — ostensibly explaining the 
Boered meaning of the Vedic hymns, and constUnting com- 
mentaries upon them — are of tax more recent date, no refer- 
ence whatever being made to them in the hymns, while the 
purer doctrine of the original Vedic text is submitted to 
interpretations that to some extent tend to pervert and cor^ 

In " ProleKomnu to Ancient HlHtoij," bj John P. Hiialtj, lEffl, tba 

■Utement i« made (p. 9U) w " Tha aimplet and bl^er religion appean to bare 

been praached to tbe Solar Hymna, wblch are not dlfflcolt and not Intended for 

\ tbe Mlect few, but pabllabed and In popnlar nae, whereaa tha greateit protnahni 

'«t distinct dntiea la bronght lonrard In tba to-called Fnnecal BltaiL 
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ri-it._^ (:.;.,..r?iCT>.fli4::) is known nf it In i-uhIiIk tia di .I'ltux 

z:.L-:i.ifc^a .-^ la.!;«. In tho m.»rc mi.'i.'iit, |iiiill-iii* itl tliit 
"^riii^ T.: rT^.-C rcV^.m j*wv»iU Tin- ]i.i«fi« ■>( imliuv iiiinl 
2— 1— Tr^ I.'' in.i«ivss Uic mitnl wilU tt.m.liT miil auh niti 

I.:ZrC il. UlC hiWOIlIr KHlifK, Inil, uf llli< r<lill«i<l)l|i|( III lllll 

cr-iiK ia 1^0 liuitian lifTiri* tlii'ii> ii, na ('.ili-litm kn lua 
iKi^i-d I'Ct. no montiim till xmi n<n,A\ tlii> (oiiiili \ iil-i, ulil< li 
itiif « ccc-.iiMW»livol_v UU'iiiitiv M.ildlry in hIIi'Ii lo (Iii' p|iIM( 
oillieTedas. Ililtor liiu *ii(ii'i|Mt>-il lit.u Milllxi, ii>il iMit| 
in ccmfvdirur t}io pt»)Mi]iili(y of ll>i> i>|iiiil->ii nf >'<ii>ii>»'>iitii.»>, 
vrw Lav«> rc<1un.>l 4UI tlio <i<>\><rtil <l«i[l»» ihi'IiMmiiimI in i|i>i 
Teda^ To thret> — air, Ilr<> uml llu- ami IkiI In mliKiniiifi ll>.ii 
tiite* ihn-c proluMy ri'iin-Mi-iil oiil_v n i>lii(il» il'lli, •■iH<<\ \» 

\i»'md^.■^: to tlio Ri)^V<i)ii, iIki dmtf h.iiil. Tlil- ■.jilnl Iiu 

&>ldii, "is furtluT 8iii'[HirI<<<l \>y tli» vri^<i« iiml lixlih ikiIikiIu 

iJuptS ui<l Httrihutt-M K'V>-ii l<.v l>i" Vi^ln* <•( lli>' i> t| 

iii;ities; m thul, tliniiitfli all lln'li- ililt<t>'iit imiiKo ni«I 
funua of invod-Uiiiri, » cirluia fi>«i'iii nml liliiiiiri-iiiluii 
ifl »i>parent, wlion-liy a w-umi nf ilt<> uiiliy -it iIj" fiml 
beail luuy elill Ihi r>-<-o;criiKi-<l. Km >lill, II ii«ii-r lie i..iiiri.'.i.|, 
Uii»moii<>llK-iMiti io i-iiiitliin<'<l hIiIi tl>i'f/i<i»>rl ii»iliii>ll'li> u! 
{>olvtliciptic fyniw."" 

In ilii^-UMiiri}{ Iinliaii jfliil'iMjjjIijf, jtiHtt luLit> 1< toi triiiitlol 
"that tlio varIi<-Ml |iliil<fN>|il><-i>i<« of |(«Iim iihIuh. ..) i)i,. tii t* 
Wwhicb all imlividual lliiii;/» ait'l ll><- f«i><r .ff iiiihiuuiu 
lookixl uiHta ail «ij many <'i>|>rivri<jiia i,t il.c (iiiivurui I'uaiUu 
farce.*' Httdiuilikra tjm <-vi>j.-i..'<. ..f ll>4' V'<<Ih* .'.m-Ix-U., 
thai Iitdiut philo'^ipliy, pri>i-<i'<ltii/ tr-m, il.i' M-jtil<iji «r iliu 
Hrvenl iKtvren uf tiatun*, arriviMJ uUiinuUly ■( ■ jHut j,i].iii 
thai only th« intdli-'-tual MuUiati'u; wtii'li jmiviuIi* hIJ «iiI« 
•tancc* — llw UitivtrrMj wul ]• |]i<! •trii/iii ;t l)<iii^p. 

Oae wf the inuu^i-a nhiilj an- n-ft-cfui Uj a* M(r<i'|ii.^ ijiia 
rrideni*. i>- itiat iu wjil'li ati w»-u,\,]y .,1 ■ 
l/T iLf yu«-.li.,f,, «h«l li.if »-/-J ir. ■>.'] *\.,.i JJ,,,I, 
• Ultvvt JJif -rf J*i.U . J >1 W 
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ground of all things, or the nniversal soul) is. On this point, 
the sages are instructed by a king, who in turn asks them 
wliat they each worship as the universal souL Each answer 
given indicates some object of nature : one says the heaven, 
another the sun, a third the air, and others still the water and 
the earth. With these answers the king is dissatisfied ; for 
heaven is only the head, the sun the eye, the air the breathy 
ether the trunk, water the abdomen, and earth the feet of the 
soul. He then shows the sages that they only worship 
special objects, and can therefore hope only to partake of 
special and partial pleasures ; and that the only proper object 
of worship is that which is manifested in all parts of the 
universe, which whosoever worships will be susceptible of 
nniversal pleasures and sustenance in all worlds, in all sub- 
stances, and all souls. Here was an evident effort to impress 
the doctrine of the unity, under diverse phenomena, of the 
universal souL Notwithstanding the modified polytheism 
inseparable from nature-worship, we find traces in the 
Yedas of a class of moral conceptions which indicate the 
relation in which human actions stand to a superintending 
providence. To the twelve Adityas, or sun-gods, representing 
that luminary in the phases of the twelve months, is ascribed 
unapproachability by anything that can harm or disturb.* " In 
them can be distinguished neither right hand nor left, form 
nor limit ; they are elevated above all imperfections; they do 
not sleep nor wink ; their character is all truth ; they hate and 
punish guilt; to preserve mortals from sin is their highest 
office." 

The central figure of this group of Adityas is Yaruna — 
the name identical with the Greek ovpav6^. ^'He is the 
orderer and ruler of the universe. He established the eternal 
laws which govern the movements of the world, and which 
neither immortal nor mortal may break. He regulated the 
seasons. He appointed sun, moon, and stars their courses 
He gave to each creature that which is its peculiar character- 
istic. In a no less degree is he a moral governor ; to the Adit- 
yas, and to him in particular, attach themselves veiy remiu-k- 
able, almost Christian, ideas respecting moral right and wrong, 

• Whitney's Oriental and LingaisUc Stndlea, p. 40. 
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clstro," who is " the cf eator of the earth," " the : 
" through whom the heav(?n was establifihed.'' To L 
eacrifice to be offered. 

To this being, onder tbt name of Vamna, are h 
which men are to obej. The violation of tliese I 
the soul to loss and wretcliedness, and deli^eranoe I 
obtained only through mei-fv or expiation. A'araiia J 
upholder of order," and is to lie " propitiated *' bv tlitfl 
To him the transgresiwr addresses himself ; " How 
break thj laws from dny to day, men as wo are, O Ori 
una, do not deliver as unto death, nor to the blow of if 
otiB," etc. 

From other hymns extracts might be taken of a ] 
sentiment, which recogiii/,e a moral providence overn 
that constitution of thin;is which itiifiires retribution g 
there wanting in Vedic literature passages quite i 
which reflect very vividlv popular conceptions of 
tnres of the moral Byetem. 

It is true that Natort-worship at length 
original Monotheism, bul the etliical relations ^ 
the latter are by no meain obliterated. Passing by ^ 
manas, with their stories iind Icgeudrf, we find in the i 
of Mami" evidence of tbe permanent impression, i 
spite of the introduction of caste and the culmiuatuq^ 
ity of tlie BralmianB, had been made by the earlier t 
These laws are the text-lifinks of Brahmaniem. In thtrm, I 
though we find caste intiiiduced, and the person of tlic IVjI' 
man accounted sacred, we iiiisa some of tbe more obiioxii n 
features of later Hindoo theology. Brahma is the SuprMi! 
Deity. Vishnu is bat onco named, and Siva is not known 
Sacrifice, known and practiced in the Vedic ages, is still thi 
method of approach to and communion with ITeavcu. 

Here we meet with *' the self^existing power." Ho " v.~faam 
the mind alone can perceive," who " exists from eternity, tint 
Soul of all beings," who " made the world discemiblUt iii 
ling the gloom." Even uliile the Brahman Ls gloriHed av-V 

thwi human, as "bom above the world," and in his b" " 

incarnation of the God t>f Justice, we have, on othor poEot^ 
a scheme of creation which aeeociates the world with tat 
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in which we find, however incoherent or disconnected the 
leading features of a moral system, evidently transmitted from 
a date anterior to the Vedic age, and suryiying the introdno 
tion of nature-worship, as well as a subtle Pantheism whijh 
sometimes identifies God with the soul of man. Brahman:? 
ritualism does not supersede or entirely obscure it, and cen- 
tury after century it claimed recomition. 

But Bralimanism multiplied its deities, increased its asceti- 
cism, made its ritual observances more burdensome and super- 
stitious, and provoked a re-action. This re-action was seen in 
the reform that took the name of Buddhism, and rapi<llv 
spread among the people of India and neighboring natiousw 
As related to Brahmanism, it was the Protestantism of Asia. 
It originated with Sakva-muni, the son of an Indian king« in 
the seventh century before the Christian era. Scorning the 
honors of royalty to which he was heir, he exchanged the 
prospects of a prince for the lot of a mendicant. In seaivh 
of wisdom, he listened to the Brahmins, but fomid no satis- 
faction. They could not point him to the true peace, Nirva- 
na. At last, after years of austerity, the secret was revealeii 
to him. In beatific visions, after a week of holy meditation, 
the long sought truth was discovered. Some writers have 
represented the system of Buddhism as teaching atheism and 
materialism. They have found in it that which seemeti to 
them to imply " that there is absolutely nothing but non- 
existence ; therefore in no sense a God." Identifying Xirvann 
with the annihilation, not of the restless longings and passions 
of the soul, but of the soul itself, they have inferred, as tlie 
teaching of Buddhism, that non-existence constituted the high- 
eat blessedness, and that the soul's loss of personality was the 
consummation of its highest aspiration. 

But this view neither accords with the scope of Buddhism 
as a reform movement in protest against Brahmanic corrup- 
tions, nor with any proper theory of its moral power over 
hundreds of millions of human beings throu^ Buccefisive 
generations. The moral teachings of Buddhism, moreover, 
harmonize with, and sometimes imply, those features of the 
moral system which we regard as most characteristic and ee* 
sentiaL One of its principal metaphysical doctrines is that 
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The Bum of duty is thus stilted : 

' ' Not to do btU, to leave nothiiiK good nndoae. 
To keep the oonrtie of out thoughts aver pure, 
This b conuDaaded to Buddhas." 

Benevolence toward all is likewise empliati<^llv and re- 
peatedly enjoined. An almost Puritanic abstintDiv from oil 
that is morally polluting ia insisted on. In all tlii^ wc diac«r& 
the recognition of the laws of a moral system i^liith cannot 
be set aside, and only in compliance with and willing sabmiB- 
sion to which, is the coveted Nirvana att^nable. Thus hab- 
its of chastity, temperance and self-control are uvn-ssary, anil 
in the attainment of these the way is opened for iii:iii to at- 
tain the end of hia being. If transgression hi^ been com- 
mitted, it must be confessed and repented of. Ev-^ry desire 
or passion of the soul which would disquiet aii<i agltat^^ it 
must be subdued, and this must extend to tbo complete 
triumph of the soul over evil, till it is perfect in patience, 
humility and forgiveness of injuries. 

Omitting any critical examination of the defeits ■ <r cxceeees 
of the Buddhist system, as well as of its theologi'^il relations, 
we find in it the recognition of law, of man's muvA Eature, of 
the conditions of its normal development and pi'i'i'ot' bleeeed- 
neas, of the evils of transgrcaaion, the excellenci.' -A virtnoaa 
disposition, action and habit, as well as inevitable retribution. 
The vanity of the worid and the restlessness of huniun desires, 
conatitute those conditiona of existence, out of which the 
Buddhist theory of the moral order of the world springs.* 

' ThelsUc TiewB and toi? decided eipreialoni coDcernlog th" :iii<m] order of 
the world, are fouDd Inllie BbagavMl-GlU, a dialogue on dlriii' ]iL:itl«r8, fOiuU- 
tutlng an episode Id tlie great SanacHt epic, " MohibhiiTBta," tii Uiml of Indk. 
Itbeartdftte (omewhere between the flnt and the fourth cenluri li,'fi.re Christ. 
J. Cockbnrn ThomaoD, who hai tnuuU(«d It (ISU), eDdeaToratn \rAve Ita peco- 
llar featnree largely to tbs loflDsiice of tlie Hindoo pbUoaup)i'T, Rapila, who, 
with othen, prepared the way for Bnddh. He saja (zzzlii.) . ' Tlie Sapnime 
Being of earl; Pblloaoph; waa the neceaeuy resolt of Eaplln'; i^ybtcm," Be 
holds that the Thelatic Sankh^ placed the phllosopMcal duct r^ci. :-. lUreid^ ut- 
tered t); KapUa, on ■ more certain and tangible tooting, b; Iclr .liiLiiig andniiH- 
iDgwith them, the notion of tbs Snprcme Being. In the Bhug .t.ujt^lu. tbeln- 
dlTldaal Boni is a portion of the Snpreme Being which emannti ^ friiia him, and 
ODltci with the material bod; (xdv.). The Sapreme Being of t}ic puenj ti Omoj- 
present and Omnlpoti^Dt, bat be is without tendemeas ; he Is not the Fattier ot 
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the moral views as well as religinus s[i 
Here we find ttat tliongli Zorojifl-c. in 
the prevalent nature-worBhip, hal 'liM'. 
sniiordinate deities and allowed I'm 'u i.i 
ship, yet he apprehended Ahnni ^1 .^ i.i 
purely spiritual -exiBtence, clotiin! v,ii 
Tested with no attributes of hiiiii;iii u 
hie position as creator and mlfr "f tlir 
and giver of all good, approving: mi] hu 
hut repressing and punishing tlic • \ {|. 
dressed and worship offered. '• I \mii-- 
Zoroaster, "the Creator of all tiling's. 
light." Elsewhere Ahura-Mazda i- -[n 
est ruler, mighty, wise, creator, -di-jm 
completer of good works," " wL' ■ :l^^.l 
always will be," whose "wisdom ■■; i\ i.- 
to men, effects "freedom from IjiII fur 
and leads it over to that Farsdisi ." i ir. 
connection with language whiuli impl 
sanctity of law, the fact of human tnui 
confcseion, and the necessity of i"]'iiit:iiK*o. 
address to the Deity, we find the f"lli ■win:; lai 
"AH good do I accept at thy cfniuiand, <.l 
speak and do it. I believe in tlic jmre Inwsi 
work seek I foi^venesa for all sirts," Aii'i i 
all good thoughts, words, and ivorkt: 1 cuniej 
" I repent of the sins which can l;ty hold on 1 
men, or which have laid hold <:•{ my chai 
great . . . pardon, O Lord." 

Appeal for help to the good B'ing, impliei 
interfere in human interests. " < I Atazda, ' 
spirit is hardly pressed in the fight, come thou to j 
pious hearts dost thon give to inherit the ( 
punish those who are void of truth and i 
promise." 

Evil throughout is B reality, as ivrll as gnod. 
the moral system, and ie primmrlial. But il is 
element of probation to spirits luii^iimlly created I 
Mazda, who must come from heaven to be i ' 
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human bod7,%iid to go on a path of probation in this world, 
significantly called the " Way of the Two Destinies." When 
probation is complete, retribution mnst follow. The destiny 
of the soul is distinct from that of the body. The demons 
might obtain possession of the mortal form, bnt the powers 
of evil could have no hold of the soul, if, during life, it had 
been a sincere worshiper of Mazda, abhorring evil and 
striving after truth and purity. Its privilege was to pass 
away beyond the eastern mountains to the paradise of the 
holy and benevolent gods; unworthy of such blessedness, the 
souls of the wicked were uncared for, and perhaps supposed 
to perish with the body. 

In the later development of the system in the Bundchesch, 
the details of retribution are more definitely given. Those 
who have chosen good in this world are received after death 
by good spirits, and guided, under the protection of the dog 
Sura, to the bridge Chinevat. The wicked are dragged 
thither by the Daevas. Here Ormazd holds a tribunal, and 
decides the doom of souls. The good pass the bridge to the 
mansions of the blessed, where they are welcomed with 
rejoicing ; the wicked fall over into the gulf Duzahk, where 
they are tormented by the Daevas. The duration of their 
punishment is fixed by Ormazd, and some earlier than others 
are redeemed by the prayers and intercessions of their friends, 
while many must remain tiU the resurrection of the dead. 
The consummation itself will be hastened by the miscalculated 
malice of Ahriman, who, in sending a blazing comet to ignite 
the earth, will kindle the fire that shall serve to purify the 
wicked and consume all evil. 

Thus good is destined finally to prevail. But it can 
triumph only through long and sore confiict. Truth and 
purity are essential to him that would overcome, and he can 
snceeed only by resisting evil to the end. 

Here, omitting much that belongs to a traditional mythol- 
ogy, which Zoroaster tolerated rather than approved, we have 
nearly all the most important elements for the construction 
of a comprehensive and consistent theory of a moral system. 
There were the justice, goodness and providence of God ; the 
law of duty imposing its obligations upon all; the fact of 
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tran^Tesaion conpled irilh tlie recogniti 
for«« of eri] ; the diversf destinies anq 
good and evil wronght ont b_v their own a 
the prefient life to the fntnrc, as that of | 
tioD, and the final vindicati-.'n and trimnpll 
of this doubtless had come d^ran bj t 
ages, and ita definite apprehension was I 
corrnptions that came in willi natare-wo/ 
this, it Jx)re most impressive testimony \ 
human convictions as to the moral onler o 

Most [lertinent here is tlic- testimony u 
"Ancrient Monarchies." The Median > 
which is described aa " a revolt from the » 
ficial nature-worehip" that preceded it, " I 
wc^iition of epiritnal inlellig^ncea — n 
whom alone, and not with powers, religion 
prfX:(M;dfl to aasert, in a certain sense, B 
polytheJHm. It boldly dechins tliat at the t 
intelligences, is a single gi\:ir inleUigem-e. ' 
the liigheitt object of adoritin). th 
and Governor of the UniveiM ."' He is "ihd 
the earthly and the spiritnal," Tie is "giMjd," ■ 
" true," " the Holy God." " From him foBfl 
man ; on the pions and riglitinns lie bestows ■ 
advaiitagf.fl, but preciona B]iinrual gifts, trutii,! 
good mind,' and everlasting happiness; and, 
the gooil, no he punishes the bad, thou^ this it 
which He is but seldom represented."* 

Moreover, " the religion of Onnazd was anti-idl 
images profaned the severe simplicitj' of un Ira 
The "angels" of the system were some of t 
tinguishable from the attributes of the Deity, 
them, however, were personified as tiie ministers of ^ 
sal Providence. Sraosha or Serosh delivers i 
is a messenger to men. ^hon life is over, he con^ 
Bonis of the faithful to celestiiil scenes. Armaiti i» 1 
the genins of the earth and the goddess of piety ; 
fertility to the earth ; in a certain sense, pervades i 
* Bawllnioa'ii ModutcIiIl-b, n. S3S. 
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material creation ; " tells men the everlasting laws which no 
one may abolish," laws which have been learned from Ormazd 
himself. Kindred to Armaiti is the ged% urvd,^ or " Soul of 
the Earth," analogous to the Stoic's anima mundi, or the 
plastic nature of Cudworth. This spirit dwells in the earth ; 
animates it as the soul does the body. Other powers were 
recognized, among them the old divinities transformed to 
Devas, "fiends," or " devils." No account was given of their 
creation or their fall. Original Zoroastrianism knew no such 
belief as the later Dualism, or a belief in two uncreated and 
independent principles, one of good and the other of evil. 
The contrast between good and evil is indeed strongly marked 
in the GathSs, but the "light" and "dark" spirits may be 
resolved into figures of speech, poetic imagery, abstract 
notions apparently personified. Here was the germ indeed 
that was afterward developed in dualism. The good and 
the evil principles come into sharp antagonism; the world 
becomes the battle-ground between them. Each has his 
council; each his army. 'The universe is full of in\dsible 
combatants. The spiritual world is composed of all their 
various orders. Truth, purity, piety and industry are, how- 
ever, chiefly to be valued and inculcated. Evil is traced to its 
root in the heart of man. Good includes the thought of the 
heart, as well as word and deed. Industry is a religious duty. 
Piety acknowledges the One true God and His holy angels.* 
"The Zoroastrians were devout believers in the immor- 
tality of the soul, and a conscious future existence. They 
taught that immediately after death, the souls of men, both 
good and bad, proceeded together along an appointed path to 
the bridge of the gatherer."f 

• BawliDBon, n. 826-88. f lb., 889. 



CHAPTER III. 

ANOTEirr BELIGIONS— CHINESE, ASS: 

In Chinese history the most conspicnouB 
that of Confucius. He left a permanent i 
ethical and religious philosophy of his co 
taking note of his teachings, we may inqui 
of the views entertained by those who p 
cisive evidence — or what appears such — ^has bi' 
show that while Chinese civilization struggler 
feeble beginnings, the history of Chinese reli 
retrogression and corruption. As we go ba* 
"that primeval enchanted ground which lie- 
first man Adam and the first Chinaman Fui 
dence of a relatively pure Monotheism seem 
more clear and distinct. We meet " the remai 
enon of barbarous nomads possessing a higher ;. 
prehension of the Supreme Being than remain, 
ished and enlightened descendants."* It woii 
the first immigrants must have brought with tli. 
like a Pure Monotheism, with which a correspo- 
of the moral system would be naturally associated, 
the learned editor of the Chinese Classics, points 
respects in which Confucius would seem to have 
of the faith of the older sages. In regard to the 
God, he says, " This name is common in the (sa( 
She-king and Shu-king. Te, or Shang4ey appear: 
Bonal being, ruling in heaven and on earth, the 
man's moral nature, the governor among the 
whom kings reign and princes decree justice, the 
the good and the punisher of the bad." The worg 
parted ancestors, whatever else may be said of 
their continued existence, and consequently the do 

* New Englander, Jan., 1872. 
(43) 
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the Empire and reducing the theistic beliefs of 
more and more hopelessly to the ordinary pag.; 
materialism. At about the time of the Norman ( 
England there occurred one of those minor eras of 
of letters and learning, so many of which are cli 
Chinese history ; but the majority of the writers 
mentators who explained away most of the few u 
the Supreme God that had survived from the anci« 
So often as this process was repeated, the nation si 
er and deeper into ignorance of the true God. 
doubted whether any other people in the world ha\ 
rally lapsed into atheism as have the modem Chine 
that vast empire there is but one temple consecrat 
worship of the Supreme Deity, and but one worsli 
Emperor, who celebrates the pageant once a year.'' 

Before the time of Confucius, it is asserted, a ven 
state of things prevailed, and even for some centu 
him, a higher form of worship was common among 
pie. The earlier conceptions of God have been prq 
the ancient odes and chronicles, like fossil witness 
order of things that has long been extinct. Tlies^ 
tions were so inwrought into the literature which ( 
remoulded and preserved, that he himself, who pre 
speak of Heaven, rather than of God, did not expuT 
from his compilations. He left them standing as I 
them, to reflect and attest the earlier and purer belie 
classics which contain them are reverenced by the 
with an almost superstitious homage, but the Gre 
which they preserve has with them become obp< 
meaningless. " Whoever wishes to know," says Dr. 
" what the Chinese retained of the patriarchal creed, 
to read the passages in Yih-She which refer to Shai 
Supreme Emperor. . . . The nation would not hi 
degraded condition in which we find it now, if thesi 
had been retained." 

Conmaenting upon this, a writer in the Ifew Engl 
marks : " The mass of the people can rise no highei 
their vague remembrance of their ancestors' God thii 
ship heaven and earth ; and the highest conception 
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stands almost alooe in dissociating morality f « 
Snpreme Intelligence may bare been i 
his inmost convictions, bnt be never confes 
Spiritual beings, it is noted tbat be neverl 
some of bis moral concGptions are wortliy of f 
the pnreat Monotheism. He laid down 
dnties, or rather classea of moral duties, i 
antbority in themselves, and foood their e&TuA 
ment in the natural results of obedience u 

In the teachings of Lao-tse — ^for many j 
of Confucius, and even dividing with him QvA 
reverence of the nation — we meet with \i 
other aspects, tbat of a system of ntilitu 
ing duty into prudence. There ia no .1' 
gods, any more than in the teachings vi Confifl 
are for the most part ignored. The go<i8 maj t 
non-exietent, witbont rnaterially impairiTig the ( 
Bystem in which the highest conception nl l.]esw?ili 
condition of the wise man, in wbicli he has nothiii 
His best and highest knowledge ia to know that 
iiothing, and his highest wisdom is to rise above f 
denee, or the wiedom of the world, 

"If we sum up the whole," says Buneen,* "m 
thought continually recurring in the works of all tl 
as tlie root-idea of the ancient system, and we m.iy 
thus : There is a law which governs the All, in nat 
man, and this one law is reasonable. Thus, inli 
been said by Meng-z6, the renowned encceesor of 
in the fourth century before our era: "He who 
own nature and tbat o^ all things, knows what hca\ 
heaven is indeed the inward essence and the vita! 
all things." This thought is the dowry of the Chi 
lect in the general history of man, the conceji 
Eosmos in, and cAow the various objects; which 
attains personality only in the human mind. I 
from Chinese to Assyrian history, we may not i 
ately cite the testimony of Mr. Layard, as qnoti 
writer of the New Englander, to confirm hia view» t 
• Qi>d Id niBtory, L 388. 
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to graot them all the wishee (^ their heart They represent 
themselTee as pasBiDg their liree in hie serrice. It is to 
Bpread his worrfiip that they cany on their ware."* " Unlike 
the other gods, Asshnr had no notorions temple or shrine 
in any particnlar city of Assyria, a sign that his woiBhip 
was spread eqnally thronghont the whole land, and not 
to any extent Io(»lized. ... In the inscriptions, the Ae- 
eyrians are described as ' the eerrants of Asshnr,* and their 
enemies as ' the enemies of Aeshor.' The Assyrian religion 
is 'the worship of Asshnr.' No sinular phrases are used 
with respect to any of the other gods of the Pantheon." 
" It is indicative of the (comparatively speaking) elevated 
character of Assyrian Polytheism that this exalted and awful 
Deity continaed from first to last the main object of worship, 
and was not saperseded in the thong^ts of men by the lower 
and more intelli^ble divinities."')' 

Tiglath Pileser (b. c. 1130) was one of the most powerful 
of the Assyrian monarchs, and the docnmente connected with 
his reign, which have been recovered, indicate his habitual 
. and marked reci^nition of a divine providence. " His ware 
are religions wars, at least as mnch as wars of conquest ; his 
boildings, or, at any rate, those on whose eonstniction he 
dwells with most complacency, are religions buildings ; the 
whole tone of his mind is deeply and sincerely religioM; 
besides formal acknowledgments, heiscontinoally letting drop 
expressions that show that his gods are 'in all his thoughts,' 
and represent to him real powers governing and directing all 
the various drcnmstances of human life. The religious spirit 
displayed is, as might have been expected, in the highest 
degree exclusive and intolerant ; bat it is earnest, constant, 
and all-pervading."t 

We lack as yet the infonnstion which is necessary in order 
to define the precise moral bearings of the AssyHan faith. 
"Whatever ethical system prevailed — and to some extent it 
must have corresponded to the features of the prevalent 
religion — ^the tmmitigated despotism of absolute monarchy 
could have only afEeeted it for the worse. In the Hebrew 
Scriptures, Monotheism is represented as the primitive wo^ 
• BawllntoD'* Aoc. HoDircLlea, II.S. tib. 3. tn>.TSL 
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sliip. A constant tendency to depart from it is exhibited, 
and at the same time rebuked. . The progenitors of the 
human race are at once placed in a state of trial, with the 
sanctions of the promised reward or threatened penalty to 
secure their obedience to a specific command. Their dis- 
obedience results in a depravation of their nature, which is 
transmitted to their descendants. Thenceforth the drift of 
social and national development is toward idolatry and poly- 
theism. It is arrested in a single branch of the human 
family, by a special providential trainmg, and in connection 
with this " chosen people," we have a practical exposition of 
the moral government of the world. 

The character of God is presented in various phases in his 
varied relations to men, and is illustrated by repeated and 
special interpositions. His name is Jehovah, the ^^I am," 
self-existent and eternal. He is ^^the judge of the whole 
earth," and cannot but do right. His guardian care is ex- 
tended to those who worship Hin^ and observe His laws, so 
that in famine, or in prison, no calamity can overwhelm them, 
and no hostility crush them. K they call upon Him, He will 
hear and answer. Sacrifice is one of His approved forms of 
worship, yet " to obey is better than sacrifice, and to hearken 
than the fat of rams." His law requires purity of heart, 
abstinence from all injustice, the control of every passion and 
lust Truth, justice, humanity, kindness are enjoined. In- 
dividuals and nations that, without prophet or revelation, 
violate the unwritten law, are rebuked and punished. Marked 
calamities have a providential signj^cance. The culminating 
wickedness of the world calls down upon it an annihilating 
universal deluge, and the way is prepared to renew the experi- 
ment of human probation under new conditions and with 
special promises. Sodom, with its kindred cities of ^'the 
plain," for sins that cried to heaven, is whelmed in a fieiy 
destruction. The guilt of good men is not overlooked in the 
general excellence of their virtues. In connection with Lot, 
Isaac and Jacob, we meet with what may be called family retri- 
bution. The impatience of Moses, hurrying him into a criminal 
f orgetf ulness of his absolute dependence as an instrument of 
Omnipotence, leads to his exclusion from the promised land. 

4 
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A whole generation of Hebrews perifihes in the wilderaefiB, 
when the miracles of food in the desert and the lessons of 
Sinai, impressivelj delivered, as well as their strange deliver- 
ance from bondage, had failed to suppress their mnrmurings 
or confirm their obedience. 

Every disposition toward idolatiy, or the adoption of for- 
eign gods, is sternly repressed. For " the chosen people," the 
hostile nations aronnd them are a rod of chastisement. With 
each departure from their law, they are visited with rebuke, 
captivity following captivity as the mercy of each successive 
deliverance is abused. War and pestilence are let loose upon 
them to force upon them at once a sense of dependence and 
of guilt. In their perversity, like the nations they had been 
the appointed instruments to exterminate for their gross idol- 
atry and abominable vices, they are subjected to a kindred 
Booiirge, and almost exterminated themselves. Inspired br 
national ambition and pride, they ask for a king, and one is 
given them in wrath. Though designed to be a theocracy, 
ruled by the great unseen Sovereign of nations and men, they 
blindly prefer visible human sovereignty, and experience the 
result of their folly, the violence or the lust of their kings. 

Never are they quite abandoned, however. A sleepless 
Providence watches over their destiny, rebukes them in their 
iniquity, but shields them in their peril. A special channel 
of oommunication with them is kept open through the insti- 
tution of inspired prophets. They are addressed in the varied 
tones of invitation, rebuke, and warning. AU that can in- 
spire hope and confidence! or excite fear and terror, is alter- 
nately presented before them. The character of their Su- 
preme Ruler, handed down through the sacred traditions of 
his law and memories of his interpositions, is illustrated by 
new interpretations of a Providence that, like lightnings blaz- 
ing through sombre masses of cloud, light it up with almost 
insufferable splendors. Zeus on Olympus, as idealized by 
Oreek fancy, sinks before the prophetic vision, to a prosaic 
monstrosity. Human imagination feels itself powerless to 
transcend the mighty conception pictured before it. An in- 
visible presence that pervades all nature, that comprehends at 
a glance all creatures and events, that turn all the forces of 
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opinions of the myBteriea of Providence, and tlic 
the moral s^'Btem. Into the origin of this unique p 
ancient literature, whether with or without a h\> 
we need not linger to inquire. In either case it 
purpose of illustrating certain features of the iii 
as it was apprehended by reflecting minds of tin 
centuries before the Chrigtian era. The wlu>l 
things, natural and moral, is regulated by one 
mind. The power and majesty, the wisdom ami 
of this supreme ruler and disposer, are most i 
presented to view. The sublimity of the writer's 
has no parallel in classic literature. 

But the Providence of this Supreme Ruler is 1 
and all-comprehensive. Evil, which flnds its ri] 
embodiment in Satan, is yet subject to Ilim, and 
co-operate in the accomplishmeiit of His designs. 
lowed to maintain any separate or independent d<.ij 
can effect nothing against the good man, not even 
worldly honors or possessions, much less may it s 
tegrity by the infliction of social bereavement i 
calamity, except by the divine permission. In 
moreover, it works out its own defeat. It shows 
may be disinterested, that Job's integrity is not I 
his prosperity, that with every worldly prospect 1 
soul under trial may retain its faith in God's justice 
dently anticipate the vindication of its innocence. 

The Providence of God is uuiveraal. With the 1 
sources of Omnipotence, it takes note of the indi' 
of all the circumstances of his condition and trials. 
ods are mysterious, above himian comprebensi<in, 
wisdom and justice are vindicated in the issue, Tht 
is the special object of its favor, and under his seve 
ity, he is never absolutely deserted. 

His condition on earth is one of probation. He r 
he may be reduced almost to a state of desperatii 
sufferings are not necessarily those of exact retribut 
may be simply a severe but chastening and salutary 
Under them his virtue and his faith in God may be 
ened and developed. He may be brought to a l>ot( 
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Elihn concludes hia sr^nment hj dilating ii]ioii tlie great- 
ness of God, He ifl "mighty." He "^veth right to t\w 
poor." " He witbdraweth not His eyes from tbe righteous," 
How can liaman wickedness hart, or homaa righteoasncsf 
profit Him, or sway Him from the line of infinite justice i 
lie revealfl to men their transgressions, by means of fetters 
and cords of affliction. Thus " He opens their ear to dbci- 
pline, and commands that they return from irnqDity.'' If 
they obey, they prosper ; if they obey not, they perieh and 
die without knowledge. Tet the great scheme of Providence 
must remain enveloped in mystery. The works of Goi ari' 
*' wondrous." We most pause adoringly before the indisput- 
able truth that " touching the Almighty, we cannot find Him 
out ; He is excellent in power, and in judgment, and in pknly 
of justice." The wisdom of man is to fear Him. 

This argument of Elihu prepares the way for the decisivi 
utterance in which the Lord answers Job out of the whirl 
wind, rebuking those who darken counsel by words witli'H 
knowledge. Human weakness and ignorance are most in 
pressivcly contrasted with the grandeurs and mysteries of tl 
physical creation, and these are exhibited as only dim rcfli 
tions — the "hiding" — of that power that has framed :\i 
rales the entire universe. It is at the close of this appe;t\ 
the contrast which Katural Theology exhibits between it 
and God, that Job yields himself in adoring submisBion to ■ 
Divine Sovereignty, exclaiming, " I know that Tbou canst 
everything, and that no thought can be witbholden fi 
Thee." He confesses that he had uttered what he niidcrtt 
not, and the result to himself is self-abhorrence, and re^i 
ance in dust and ashes. 

Thus we have an exposition of tbe moral system, ir 
relations both to God and man. We have a Sovereign In 
gence that orders this scheme of things, with profonml 
dom arranging its complicated frame, and so ordering it, 
not only evil shall not triumph, but it shall be made ii 
mental to moral discipline, and shall vindicate the fact c 

interested integrity. The vastness of this scheme be 

our comprehension — disarms criticiBm of it. Exact re 
tive justice in the present state is not a feature necest^i 
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unknown, and the name diBpoeer or disposers, v 
set forth the Greek apprebenBion of the proper esi 
t!ie order of the world, we may infer, c ■^pt■^:•^al]J- H^ 
fussed al):^cnce of all idolatroua represent:!! ii ms of I 
that the early Greek religion waa eruiiiLdtly fpM 
probalily Monotheietic. Even in the lif 
Leara no taint of idolatry. No mention is tii;iile of ^ 
rGpresentation of deity, excepting the sr.itin.' uf Albl 
citadel of Troy. The Homeric deitiet-, c^LrtUy i 
as they are, are a race of beings pf!-fi^i-tly disti 
mortals. The hitter may be ele\-ated t>i 
ship, but they are not deified. In drL'iii!i - 
nicate with men, bnt there is no rcM ' 
entrails of victims. Oracles exist, li;i 
There is no ecclesiastical order. The 1' ' 
Iiis household.* But another, yet li'i'. u 
subject is presented in connection witL ■■■ ! 
l!ie Dodonean cultns. "It is QniTer&i!:' 
temple (shrine) of Dodona owed itsori_ ■: 
a period much anterior to the Trojan wjir ; -im , n,,,,.. 
ripreserit it aa existing in the time of I'tiu^ilioii, an-l ty ; 
Iiiachus." Herodotus represents it as "the most aat 
f>racle of Greece," and it was dedicatee] to the 7*r'/: 
Jupiter. Ilerewe have whatProf. Tayli r f.iwisltenii 
earliest traceable link between the Greek Mythology at. 
primitive Patriarchal Monotheism." At Dodona, oii 
c<;a£t of Epirue, a deity was worahipped at a very early i 
of whom Homer seeme to speak with awe, as of one lui 
iiig to an antiquity, transcending the theology of his day. 
hoary sacredn ess invested his worship; there was a^&oci 
with it the idea of something separate, holy, nnapproach; 
It was characterized by two peculiar festorea. Zeus wae a 
worshipped; and connected with this worship was th( 
teemed sacrednees of the oske. The seat of the oracle 
originally not a temple, but a grave, and hither, after 
wanderings, came " the transformed mysterious lo, that in: 
able enigma of the Grecian mytholt^." Leaning to t 
tioD, Herodotns makes the ori^n of the oracle of Dod 
'* Browne's Greek Clu. LIL, 83. t In the Prub. Qnuterl; for Jolf, 
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Frof . Lewis also notes the fact that Csesar, in speaking of 
the Droidsy mentions their doctrine of the inunortalitj of the 
sonl, and its transmigrations, as connected with the idea of 
retribution, quo mawime ad virtutem excUare jmtanV^ As to 
the word Druid^ Prof. Lewis holds that there can hardly be a 
donbt of its connection with the Hellenic word for oak. Kor 
is the fact that the migratory route of the inhabitants of 
Western Europe lay through the Pelasgic region, unimpor- 
tant in investigating the origin of their cultus. Among 
the ante-Homeric Greeks, a theory of the moral order of the 
world is traceable, although closely associated with, and often 
obscured by a mythology with which it did not always har- 
monize. As to the Homeric deities, they are '^made in the 
likeness of men," exhibit the weaknesses and imperfections 
of men, and yet, like the unjust judge, in virtue of his 
official position, administering the justice of law, they 
supervise human interests and relations, and interpose to 
arrest the triumph of heaven-daring wickedness. The fate of 
Troy is due to their decision, and is the signal retribution of 
a crime in which the sacred rights of hospitality — ^the most 
obligatory of virtues — ^had been outraged. 

As we listen to the poet of the Iliad and Odyssey, we are 
made to feel that human conduct is subjected to superhuman 
influences, and even liable to superhuman retributions. A 
system of rewards and punishments exists, int^igible and 
operative, even though at times, or through the influence of 
subordinate divinities, capriciously administered. It exhibits 
superior and even irresistible power, arrayed ultimately on 
the side of truth, justice and humanity. 

This system, as exhibited to us, finds a response in the 
moral convictions of the age, nor is it a mere framework of 
superstition. It acts directly upon human life. It has 
terrors for abused power. It prescribes duties more obliga- 
tory than written law. It commends mercy to the needy and 
hospitality to the stranger. The fate of the heaven-daring 
Ajax, or of the infatuated suitors, is as inevitable as that of the 
doomed city. No respect of persons, no regard for rank or 
dignity, tempers the severity of a retribution defiantly chal- 
lenged. 
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Notwithstanding many debasing associations, Zeus is the 
moral ruler of the world. He is the king of gods and men, 
the arbiter of battle, the sovereign administrator over aU hu- 
man interests. He holds the scales in which the contending 
fates are weighed. His hand dispenses to mortals, from the 
two caskets that stand before him, good or evil, the mixed or 
immixed lots of men. His purposes may be shaped in the 
Council of the Gods, but when shaped, they must be execut- 
ed, and the subordinate deities, among whom Athene and 
Apollo hold a place exceptionally conspicuous, are the minis- 
ters of a providence that extends over all human interests. 

Ketributive forces, moreover, sometimes impersonated, are 
recognised as co-operating, in the character of champions or 
avengers, to maintain the moral order of the world. The 
Erinnyes are clothed with the terrors of the Divine Judg- 
ment, and in their highest character are exhibited as the ven- 
erable but resistless ministers of Right. They are invoked to 
avenge the violated oath. They are the invisible guardians 
of the injured, too weak to defend himself. They suffer no 
crime against the sanctities of law or venerable custom to 
escape with final impunity. No power or dignity can success- 
fully resist them, or ward off the doom they inflict. " They are 
never subject to the order of any deity.* The gods, indeed, 
are subject to control, or even punishment by them. Their 
agency is wholly anterior to, and independent of, all volition 
whatever. They represent Law in action. But, besides pun- 
ishing offenders, they actually stop and repair infractions of 
the moral or settled constitution of the world. They there- 
fore represent not only right as opposed to wrong, but order 
SB opposed to disorder." It is true that they seem sometimes 
to act as if under a blind impulse to arrest and punish the of- 
fender, without regard to equity, as in the case of (Edipus ; 
but even here, as it has been remarked,! ^' the elements of good 
greatly preponderate ; and there is something noble as well as 
awful in these beings, watching with so much care over con- 
stituted laws, and maintaining or restoring the equilibrium of 
the moral world." 

The Atd of Homer, as impersonated, is a Temptress, ever 

• Oladfltone'B Jnyentus Mnndl, 851. t lb., 851 
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ready to take advantage of human folly, bnt inviting calamity 
upon men only through their willing error, or self-surrender 
to false illusions. Hurled from heaven by Zeus, for the mis- 
chief she has done, she roams the earth, watching her oppor- 
tunity to hurry folly to its false and fatal decision. We seem 
to have here — if we interpret the allegory— a living power of 
evil, extraneous to man, but ready to avail itself of his inward 
weakness, and soliciting him to indulge the propensities that 
lead him to calamity or ruin. 

The Fats of Ilomer, moreover, is unlike the fate of blind 
necessity, as conceived in a later age. It seems, at times, to 
grow into the character of a judicial providence, nor is the 
will so controlled by it, as to release from responsibility, or 
palliate crime by the plea of necessity. Indeed, in both the 
Homeric poems, the Fates work, " not according 'to the im- 
pulsion of a blind and occult force, but rationally towards the 
fulfillment of a divine or Olympian decree, announced at the 
outset and steadily pursued to the end."* 

The Homeric view of the future state forms an integral 
part of the moral system inwoven in the poems. The retri- 
butions of that state are employed with solemnity and force 
as a sanction of the moral laws, especially in the case of the 
more obnoxious crimes. The under world is the abode of the 
Eriiinyes, where Minos administers justice among the dead, as 

♦ Mure, In his ** CriUcal History of Greek Language and Literature," I., 470, 
remarks : ** The doctrine of fatality, while replete with a mystery and terror 
which render it a fine instrument in the hands of an accomplished poet, is a 
philosophical rather than a practical doctrine. Hence its full development in 
the poetry of Greece was reserved for a later period. Although it lies at the 
root of Homer's fable, it is seldom there put forward in so prominent a form as 
in the tragic drama. With Homer, naturally weak and wicked men are indeed 
instigated to folly or crime by the decrees of fate, or the agency of its ministers, 
but he takes no pleasure in exhibiting just or well-intentioned persons irresist- 
ibly impelled to guilt and consequent destruction, as in the case of CEdipus and 
other heroes of the Attic stage." On the same subject, Bunsen says : ^* The re> 
lation of Zeus to Destiny has been often falsely conceived. Zeus stands in an 
ordered universe ; to this Kosmos it appertains before all, that all beings abide 
within the law of their own existence. Thus man, the noblest of them all, must 
die ; this is his destiny ; but it is part of the order established by Zeus ; whose 
essence is at one with this thought. He who invokes the gods against this order, 
sets himself up in opposition to the father of the gods, and falls a prey to mad« 
nesa. Zeus is not bound to fn€tra as to a blind destiny ; he is, per w, tlie law of 
the world and of aU beings, and maintains that law inviolate."— Bxtkbisk's Q<hI 
inBUtory, IL, 103. 
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a king would on earth. The Eljsian plain suggests the state 
of future blessedness. Hades is the gloomy abode, which 
forms the common receptacle of departed spirits, while Tar- 
tarus, as far below Hades as Hades is below the earth, indi- 
cates the lowest deep of future and hopeless retribution. 

With all the crudities of the Homeric mythology, the doc- 
trine of a superintending and controlling providence is never 
lost from view. The gods know all that takes place on earth, 
and nothing can successfully withstand their united counsel. 
Some of them may be simply selfish in their aims. They 
may be governed by conflicting sympathies or prejudices. 
Their moral standaid may often be low indeed, and confident 
of strength or privilege, they may indulge in a license they 
would scarce approve in men. Of holiness, in the Scriptural 
sense of the term, they seem to have no conception, and cer- 
tainly exhibit no example. But to their control, nature and 
men are subject. Physical forces are obedient to their will, 
and recognize their mastery. They can assume what form 
they please, and control the minds and purposes of men at 
their sovereign pleasure. Strength, wisdom and courage are 
their gifts. They hear the prayers of mortals and mete out 
their lot. Life and death, success or def eatj is determined by 
tbem or by their Fate. To men they conmiunicate their will, 
and from them they expect oblations and worship. 

Themis, as the goddess of Law and Justice, is sovereign in 
the ethical sphere. In Pindar and the Homeridan hymns, 
she sits by the side of Jupiter to give him counsel. Bottiger 
says : " She is the oldest purely allegorical personification of 
a virtue." When the gods are invited to the great assembly 
that is to decide the fate of Troy, it is Themis who summons 
them. In terrestrial affairs, the name signifies civil right, 
and is ^^ the basis on which are founded the relations of the 
whole political and social order." It is by her presence and 
inspiration that the decisions of assemblies are sanctioned, and 
her statue before the eyes of the orator suggested the suprem- 
acy of the power and right of the principle which it repre- 
sented. 

It is obvious that the Homeric theoiy of the moral order 
of the world, however incomplete, and however encumbered 
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or overlaid with a mvthologr often lepukiTe, htA eertein defi- 
nite f eatnres, and approximated at least to an impoeing and 
impresfiive conception* It recognized the nniverBal obliga- 
tion of lawy adminigtrative and execntive forces, a gnperin- 
tending providence and an inevitable retritmtion, and its scope 
extended to the nnseen sphere and the fntnre of the disem- 
bodied spirit. 

This fact is the more important, as Homer was, in some 
sense, the prophet, as well as the poet of his age and people. 
Apart from the utterances of the living oracle, he became 
the highest authority for several sncceding generations. ^ In 
fact,* Homer was to antiquity not at all tmlike what (on 
very different grounds of authority) the Bible is to us, and 
you will find through ahnost all of ancient philosophy the 
same anxiety to confirm a {>hilosophical dogma by the high 
traditional evidence of Homer that among us a daring specn- 
latist often evinces to confirm his notions by their supposed 
consonance with the Scriptures. Homer was the public docu- 
ment of Polytheism, the popular repository of the national 
beliefs." 

In this connection the words of Prof. T. Lewis are per- 
tinent and forcible. He remarks: "Sunken and degraded 
as was the Greek religion, extravagant as had become its 
polytheism, greatly as it had declined from some older, purer 
state, there was still one pervading idea that ever distinguish- 
ed it from these physical, pantheistic, morally powerless East- 
em systems. It was the idea suggested by that dread word 
J^emesiSy the inevitableness of justice, slow but sure, the cer- 
tainty that wrong-doing would be punished, sooner or later, 
and that too, at the hands of some personal divine power. It 
* may sometimes have the look of a physical fate, and occasion- 

ally some of the strong language of the dramatic poets may 
assume that aspect, but it never wholly loses the personal 
retributive character. God hates iniquity. * He is of purer 
eyes than to look upon evil ;' * He is the jealous God ' — jealous 
for His own holiness, and for the awe in which this righteous- 
ness-loving, wrong-abhorring attribute was to be held by all 
rational beings. Such is the Scriptural representation. The 

• Wflliam Archer BnUer's Anc Phil., L 280. 
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him to combine with agricultural instruction, that richness of 
" wise sawa " and blunt proverbs, which contribute a peculiar 
element to that mosaic poem, the " Works and Days." 

The invocation declares in reverential language the om- 
nipotence and universal providence of God in the moral gov- 
erameut of the world. The fables of Prometheus and 
Pandora suggest mysterions traditions. The four succeesive 
ages, gold, silver, brass, iron, indoise the notign of a gradual 
degeneracy of the race, from a primitive state of bleseedncBs. 
The fable of the Hawk and Nightingale expresses the poet's 
conviction of the actual tendencies of human nature in a 
degenerate age, the tendencies of excessive power to become 
mijust and tyrannic. As he proceeds, he lays down what has 
been denominated " a very exalted code of ethics," in which 
the rewards of justice and fidelity are especially urged upon 
the attention of the brother by whom he had been wronged, 
yet to whom the poem is addressed. Over and over again, in 
different passages, he insists upon fair dealiug, and a sacred 
observance of oaths. He charts Idngs and judges to be just 
and merciful; reminds them that myriads of ministering 
spirits watch their actions. 

" Invisible, the gods are ever nigh, 
Pass tbroagh the midst, and bend the aJl-seeing eye; 
Who on each other prey, who wrest the right, 
Aweloss of Heaven's revenge, are open to their sight 
For thrice ten thoasand holj demons rove 
The nurtaring earth; commiaeioned from above, 
Hoveling they glide to earth's extremest bound, 
A clond aerial veils their forms aronnd; 
Guurdiana of man, their glance alike sarveys 
The apright Judgments, and the unrighteous ways, 
A virgin pure is Justice; from the King 
Of Heaven her birth ; a venerable thing 
And glorious, to the deities on high, 
Whose mansion is yon everlasting sky, 
Briv'n by deepitefol wrong, she takes her seat 
In lowly grief at Zens' eternal feet; 
There, of the sonl unjust her plaints ascend, 
So me the nations when their kings offend." 

No wrong-doing can escape with impunity. The m&u that 
smites another will find his blow recoil upon himself. 
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which they are connected, the more striking. • They ai 
J testimony at once to the degradation of which the intelle<^- 

capable, and that force of religions and moral convict * 
w which such degradation cannot wholly stifle or suppress. 

There are some ideas common alike to Homer and HeF? 
and among these the most important is that expressed by - 
Greek word, ^cmesisy to which, as it occurs again in * 
tragedians, we shall hereafter have occasion to refer. 'W^ ; 
respect to it, Bunsen remarks,* '^ the fundamental idea of t . 
word — in all periods so current among the Hellenes, so i. 
translatable to the Komans, because possessing no interpret 
\i>, * in the popular consciousness — is the act of moral Jtuifymt 

lb regarded as (he award of what is due. . . . The word sigi. 

] fies primarily moral indignation^ the (holy or impure) ang« 

U felt at the infringement of what is right and fitting ; ther*. 

fore, above all, at the presumptuous transgressor, who n< 
only does evil, but does it in arrogance, recklessly and im]> 
ously casting away all holy awe before God or his fello^^ 
men, as though he stood above the eternal laws and outsid* 
the limits of humanity." 

To him who recognizes the moral law as binding upon 
himself, " Nemesis appears as the order of the universe, as a 
divine safeguard against the encroachments of the powerful, 
and the outrages of the wicked, as consolation under heavy 
affliction, as the stay of his faith in the deity. . . Nemesis is 
to Hesiod, also, the keystone of the universal order; if that 
be removed, all will be dissolved and go to wreck. . . The 
Homeric use of the term is alone sufficient to prove its purely 
moral origin. Neither in the Hiad nor in the OdyBsey is 
Nemesis a deity, nor even a personified moral quality. . . It 
signifies the moral indignation which we feel at the sight of 
sinful presumption setting itself up against gods and men; 
the shrinking or awe associated with shame ; in other wordfi) 
the verdict of the inward judge, and the recognition that the 
imiversal conscience is . . the veritable oracle of 6od." 

• Ban0en*B God in History, IL 61-8. 
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that was most fitted to awaken among the Greeks the phflo- 
Bophieal spirit."* 

Of the three early schools, the Ionian, Pythagorean and 
Eleatic, the Pythagorean alone gave special prominence to 
religious ideas. The earlier philosophers of the other two, 
either stood aloof in contemptuous indifference from the popu- 
lar religion, or derided the superstitions of the multitude and 
the fables of the gods. They preferred the sphere of physical 
speculation, and, while they were divided between the dy- 
namical and mechanical theories of the origin of the uni- 
verse, their attention was alike directed to the explanation of 
physical facts. Nearly all were subject to a strong pantheistic 
tendency. The dynamicists posited in matter a vital and 
self -developing force, so that with them the main question 
to be resolved was — ^what is that original substance or being, 
out of which all that exists has evolved itself, or been evolved! 
while those who leaned to the mechanical theory for the most 
part attained only to a Deua ex maohinOy a moving force 
which gave law and order to creative development. Some- 
times the elements of the two theories, were so far com- 
bined, as to make the exclusive application of the terms, 
mechanical or dynamical, impossible. The two theories 
were almost contemporaneous, although the earliest philoso- 
phers of the Ionic school were, for the most part, dynami- 
dsts. 

At the head of this- school stands Thales, a native of Mile- 
tus, bom about 636 b. o. Of an illustrious family, and con- 
spicuous for the political part which he took in the affairs of 
his country, he is best known to us by tradition, as one of the 
seven wise men of Greece. His fundamental principle, in 
the light of modem science, seems an absurdity. It was in 
effect that there was but one original substance, water. The 
entire world was regarded in the light of a living bdoig, 
gradually maturing, and taking force and development from 
an imperfect seed state. The simple primary substance was 
the seed of things, the principle of life, itself a potentially 
living entity, evolving itself into actual existences. The 
great significance of Thalesi' philosophy, as pointed out by 

• Ritter'8 Hl6. of Anc. Phflosophy, 1. 185. 
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Aristijtle, was that it swept away at once the whole maBS of 
Sfthf aa to the origiu of things. 

Aiuximeuea, whom Hitter, Lewes and others make Thalea' 
saecessor — though usually classed aa the tliirtl of the Ionian 
pluliieophers— was also a native of Miletus, hom aboat 54S b.c* 
lie differed from Tliales in making air, instead of water, the 
original substance. The air seemed universal. INTien one 
breathed, he drew in a part of the universal life. Air was 
the life of man' — the life of that vitalized oi^gaiiism, the uni- 
Tcree, of which man was part. The cause of change was dis- 
covered in the eternal motion of the air, and the evolution of 
the world was one continuous process of life. 

The proper successor of Anaximencs is Diogenes of Apol- 
loaia, in Crete, where he flourished about 400 b, c. IIo also 
adopted the tenet which made air instead of water the origin 
of things, tracmg specially its analogy with the soul. There 
is no life witliout air. Even the fish live on the air found in 
the water. This primary substance, moreover, is not only 
aniuDited or ensouled, as Anaximenea taught, hut it either is, 
w posjesees, intelligence. All that exists is arranged in the 
muii U^utiful order by intelligence and design. The pri- 
man," being, therefore, is the source of all rational intelligence. 
Ai all is derived from it, it is necessarily an eternal and im- 
peiLihable substance in possession of all powers ; hut as soul, 
it is also a being endued with oonscioiisncos — "it knows 
Biiieh."t From the order of the mundane system, Diogenes 
iufurred that it must originate with an intelligent being, a 
*oul which rivifies all, and knows all, because it is tlie first. 
Although his leading idea is that of intellectual development 
in connection with the universe, and though in all probability 
the original and all-embracing air would scarcely by him have 
been detined simply as our atmosphere, he recognizes no dif- 
ference between the mental and the physical, deriving both 
alike — and alike animated — from the same source. He even 
ittributed to the world respiratory organs, and be fancied 
thut he found them in the stars. To brutes, he consistently 
attributed thought, and he credited to dead things a latent 
vital force. 

• ixatting to Prichnrf >l Icaal twtntj jrars earlier. t RiUer, L 313. 
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Here was progrese. Tlie principle 
physical, a mere vital energy. Anaxi 
other original eubstaace, less gross, and 
hnman soul. Diogenes weut further. 
reason, design, knowledge. 

In Heracleitns of Ephesiie, we meet 
the Ionian ayetem. He was l>cni about 
popnlarly known as "tho weeping pli 
censor of the vices of his fellow-citizeni 
offer to him of the magiBtracy, the woi 
his eye by the morbid glounks of his o^ 
prising that he should have expressed 
for the poets and philoeopliers that had 
had sought erudition, he saiil, and not 
time, by his open reprobation of idolati 
ited himself with the multitude. 

Hifl style is obscure— perhaps intentioi 
from what has been preser\-ed and interpj 
that he held that the end of all wisdoi 
and desirable. It was the diseovery of 
as a living unity pervades, aiul i- 1 -■' 
ena of the universe. "Tlinv i .' 
wisdom — the name of Zens — wJn i a 
named . . . there is bat one tiling wisL. ■ 
reason which gnides all and each," Ho 
air, he designated fire as the original Bu)'^t;> 
vertible into fire, and fire into All." Like . 
tified this primary substanee with soul, oi 
He would not allow that his " fire " was 
his expreesiona, it is evident that his print 
was the wise and nttional intelligence that 
tains the development of the whole munc 
mind formed the notion of an illimitahli 
sabstaace endued with irresistible force — & it 
est manifestation is in the manner in which 
concepti(»i attempted to be formed ol 
consubstantial with that niiiversal 
the cause of all the phenomena of 
•Hitter, Li 
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toils rather than resta. It weeps rotlicr t1 
bility. It dispenses with all sensible 
the ultimate aim of the philosophical cSort 
of his predecessors. He has an Ideal uf the 

Anaxlmander, of Miletus, belongs tu tlje 
cal philosophers. Bom about 610 b. v., ha 
than the pbiloeophera last mentioned, and baa 
called the friend, and, at others, disciple of 
tatioQ for political and scientific knowlcdgi 
him is ascribed the invention of the suii-<iiaL; 
of mathematics, and framed a series of georvu 
His leading tenet Is that the primary m'»i 
kind of original chaos. It constitm ^ i 
mnltiplicity of elements. From its i'iiiiii;i\ 
wat«r fermentous bubbles, nnder tlic rim" 
were produced, conTerted by the h.i];ir » 
creatures. This first animal birth w:i'^ iin]!- 
lowed hy others. Han was the lar-t >! li 
first poasessing a fish-shape, bnt when lt'.w; 
helping himself, ejected npon the dry l.uii. 

But as " the infinite was the canse '^f nil 
was of corruption. The different elements of 
must be brought back ag^n ultimately to tbetr on| 
Here a moral condition of things is reached. 
all return whence they came, according to destiny; 
must all, in order of time, undergo duo ponaltie* 
tions of wrong-doing," 

In this scheme the idea of entirety, as well a» 
connection of elements, is maintaineil. Tlie infinite 
in Borne measure as a living being. Here Anaxiiui 
company with the Atomists, who are of a later 
makes something of a distinctioa between the nioTli^ 
and the moved matter. 

In' some respects, he may be said to have prepared tbo 
for Anaxagoras, a native of Claaomeiie, in Ionia, bnt 
impelled by hie youthful ambition tu t-eek the stirring i 
of literary activity which Athens afTorded. He was bom i" 
the seventieth Olympiad, and his fame belongs to the qpc ot 
Pericles, of whom he is said to have been the inetrootor. Titf 
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adopts a plijsical theoiy substantially the samewitH th: .: 
Anaximander. The whole mass of origiiuJ oommmgled e.t- 
ments were a unity. In all things there ifi a part of the £. 
yet eveiy individual thing possesses a nature of its ovil Er 
beside the primary component particles of things, there In 
also, a first moving force. This force is (vouf) inurA % 
Thus he rejected necessity on the one hand, and chance cJ 
the other. ''Fate," he is reported to have said^^^isaniej 
empty name." The order of mundane things must havt .1 
cause in a rational being. The intellect is the cause of *j 
beautiful and the just. Orderly disposing of things ii t] 
proper business of mind. 

A dualism of the corporeal and mental is thus im^ 'i 
Auaxagoras admitted it. It was a step in advance of hi^ ,i 
decessors. ^^Mind," he said, "is infinite, and rules by 
own power, and is mixed up with naught, but is alone, iu 
for itself." Yet this self-sufficient power of mind or iiit^I 
was limited. Its infinity could not be understood in the si 
est sense. It had not under its control the unalterable < 
ties of the primary seeds, but was bounded by them i 
construction of the univei-se. The work of intellect \s 
shape and arrange the primary elements ; it was not tlv 
cause of being, but merely inspired the machinery i 
world-structure. The process of its operations, moreuvi 
progressive. Not all was set in motion at first, but tlivi 
lations of the moved and separated things origiuau^ 
motions. Intellect is the fii'st cause of motion, but 
not move all with unlimited power. It is the "awn 
moving and disposing, not the past only, but the pro:: 
and the future. 

The human mind or soul, for Auaxagoras makes n< 
tion between them, is a portion of the universal i\ 
has a force dependent on the bodily organization. 
in motion by external impressions, and is by no m 
from all passivity. It belongs, in connection iwritli 
of creation, to the latest stage of it. The sun and 
first ; plants follow, and animal life succeeds them. 
tiial beings exist not on the earth alone, but in ot 1 
of the mundane systenu 
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It is by reason only that we become cognizant of tmtL 
The senses are too weak to discover the real component parti- 
cles of things. The sensual impression was not absolutely 
▼aluelesS) howev^, for the cognition of truth. Appearances 
afford a standard f (»* the cognition of the non-appar^it. The 
human mind, however, is involved in the greatest uncertainty 
on p(Hnts lucid to the universal intelligence. The limitations 
of man's powers are such as to afford ground for the complaint. 
"Nothing can be known; nothing can be learned; nothing 
can be certain; sense is limited; intellect is weak; life is 
short" This is uttered, however, in no sceptical tone. It 
would be opposed to the whole theory of Anaxagoras. 

His name marks an era in the history of philosophy. He 
anticipates, on some points, Socrates and Plato, although tho 
latter, in his PhadOj represents Socrates as sadly disappointed 
at the inconsistency of Anaxagoras. He introduces a mind 
that knows and designs, and then makes the things produced 
operate by their own energies. Aristotle makes a similar 
criticism. But of the mind (vov^) of Anaxagoras, Lewes 
remarks, it "both hwws and octo; this is its duplicate ex- 
istence. A grand conception I one seldom rivalled in ancient 
speculation ; one so far in advance of the epoch, as to be a 
puzzle to all critics."* 

Our attention is now called to one of the most eminent 
names in ancient philosophy. Pythagoras, nearly a century 
earlier than Anaxagoras, bom about 586 b. a, was the 
founder of the school that bears his name. His history is 
hopelessly obscured by fables. His very birth was marvel- 
lous; he wrought miracles, and taught with more than 
human wisdom. Thus myth and tradition paid tribute to his 
real greatness. . That he visited Egypt is admitted. That he 
was indebted to Egyptian priests for his philosophy, is more 
qnestionable. To .him, the invention of the word philosopher 
18 ascribed. '^ I have no art," he said, in reply to a question 
of Leontius ; ^' I am a philosopher.!' He professed to devote 
himself to wisdom, not for ulterior ends, but for* its own sake. 
After completing his travels, he fixed his residence at 
Croton, a city of southern Italy, colonized by Qreoks of the 

* LeweB,8L 
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Achsean tribe. Here lie became a teadier of youth, and at 
length rose from the position of preceptor to that of l^ida- 
tor. But averse alike to tyranny and democracy, and aiming 
rather to consolidate aristocracies, he refused power and office, 
and established a secret society, a kind of Order of Philoso- 
phy. His disciples underwent examination and probation. 
The novice was enjoined five years' silence. By degrees he 
passed to higher honors, and was admitted to deeper secrets. 
Through his pupils, embracing three hundred from the 
noblest families of Croton, his influence became almost un- 
bounded. It extended to other cities. It amended or over- 
turned political constitutions. But he chose to be the sage 
rather than the hero. He declined power. Still, his predomi- 
nating influence at last excited such suspicion and alarm, that 
his schools were violently broken up. His d6ctrLne, however, 
was not suppressed. His pupils were scattered, but in other 
lands, especially in Greece, they disseminated the views of 
their master. 

It is difficult to trace these views to any who may be con- 
sidered the predecessors of Pythagoras, unless the immor- 
tality of the soul, and its transmigration, were derived from 
Pherecides, who, on better grounds than some others, is said 
to have been a teacher of Pythagoras. An Egyptian original 
of his doctrines is possible, but scarcely probable. If we may 
judge from what we know of such Pythagoreans as Philolaus, 
Clinius and Eurytus, the chief aim of their action and 
thoughts was to attain to a perfect blamelessness of life. 
Their example exerted an important influence upon morals 
and science. If ot all that bore the name of their school were 
equally worthy of respect. Some indulged in superstitious 
practices, and pretended to magical powers. A natural germ 
of superstition may have existed in the mystical Pythagorean 
rites, and these may have been corrupted at an early date. 
Yery opposite tendencies, it must be admitted, existed origin- 
ally in the Pythagorean philosophy, yet referable to the same 
fundamental position. This position was '^ the number is the 
essence (oima), or the first principle (arohe) of all things." 
Of course it is to be taken symbolically.* What was meant 

* So sajB Bitter. Lewds diapntes it 
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them knowaUe. It is the Bource of all being and all trite 
Cicero givee the interpretation, more comprehensible 
modem thought, that God is the sonl difiFosed through, b. 
governing in all things, from which also our sonis derive tlu. 
origin. 

Why nnmber should have been pronounced the essence • 
things by Pythagoras, has been variooslj explained. But i^ 
know too little of what he taught, to pronounce in fAT%. 
of any explanation. We may surmise, with Lewes, that li 
regarded all else but number in things as unessentiaL The 
might be transformed ; they might lose all else, but they war 
still numerical ; the one was still one. We may add that in al 
combinations, growths, harmonies, definite numbers, with ibdb 
proportions, are introduced. Numbers define the constitntlot 
of things, and all are evolved from the one — ^the one that » 
aU-embracing, and as such, the ground of all things. 

Thus, says Ritter,* " the one is celebrated as God, ruling 
and guiding all, one only and eternal, persisting and un- 
moved, without change, life itself, and different from aU else. 
All issues from one, and is ruled by one Supreme God, f oi 
the primary principles are united in the original unity of 
God, the primary number."t There can be no question that 
one aim of the Pythagorean philosophy was to prove that all 
the relations of the world were ordered on some harmonical, 
or symmetrical principle. Its notion of harmony appears to 
have comprehended all relations ordered by a determinate 
law. Opposite elements were everywhere harmonized; the 
whole universe was number or harmony, for the two words 
were often employed in the same sense. Contraries were not 
merely combined, but made to accord. Abstract ideas, jus- 
tice, the soul, opportunity, were defined by numbers. Every- 
thing was formed upon a certain orderly system of relations. 

We may pass over the Pythagorean doctrine of the ele- 
ments, the chief of which was fire, sometimes represented as 
the principle of life in the world ; nor need we linger over 
the astronomical speculations of the system, where haimony 
holds a conspicuous place. The progress of the creation from 
a more rude to a perfect development, was held in common 

* RfUer, L 88Z. f Lewes denies the Theism of Fythagona. 
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Pythias, models of f riendsliip, were Pythagoreans- The suf- 
ferer was patiently to endure, be it cold or heat, hunger or 
thirst, poverty or pain. Justice will prevail at last* The 
moral order of the universe is ultimately inviolable. 

" Pythagoras considered man to be placed between virtue 
and vice, like the stalk between the two branches in the letter 
Y. As none, he thought, can be called happy before their 
death, so none were to be esteemed unhappy so long as thev 
were in life : * We must wait for the last day of a man? If 
he departed this life burdened with vices, then his misery 
truly commenced. This misery after death he divided into two 
kinds, one purgatorial, and the other everlasting punishment. 
He supposed that there were two mansions in Hades, a place 
of departed spirits — ^Elysium, possessed by those who were to 
be finally blessed, and Tartarus, or the place of infinite toiv 
ments, from which there is no prospect of deliverance. But if 
any one died who had lived justly on earth, his soul would 
ascend to the pure etherial regions, and dwell, as a divinity 
with the gods, in the happy -£vum, or mansions of felicity, 
with the blessed."* 

The explanation of Pythagoras' symbolical letter is given 
by Lactantius : 

**The Pythagorlo letter, two ways spread. 
Shows the two paths in which man^s life is led, 
The right-hand track to sacred virtne tends, 
Though steep and rough at first, in rest it ends; 
The other broad and smooth, bat from its crown, 
On rocks the traveler is tumbled down. 
He who to virtue by harsh toils aspires. 
Subduing pains, worth and renown acquires ; 
But who seeks slothful luxury, and fiies 
The labor of great acts, dishonored dies." 

Nor is the practical bearing of his moral teachings to be 
overlooked. We should not allow ourselves, he says, to retire 
to rest till we have seriously revolved the actions of the day, 
and asked ourselves. What have I done amiss t What good 
have I done, or neglected to do ? That so we may reprove 
ourselves for what has been wrong, and take the comfort of 
what has been right. 

* Ross* Man In HelaUon to Present and Future, p. 90. 
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The Eleatic School is pre-eminently distinguished, says 
Kitter, from the Pythagorean and Ionian schools by the reck- 
lessness with which it strove to attain to an exclusiye knowl- 
edge of the supra-sensible. Anaxagoras and others had felt 
themselves constrained to have recourse to the supiu-sensible 
to erplain the sensible ; the Eleatics, on the other hand, de- 
preciated the sensible, and maintained that the service of all 
true knowledge was independent of and superior to sense. 

The name of the school was derived from Elea, a Greek 
colony of Lower Italy. It had grown up from a settlement 
of the brave and free Phocoeans, who abandoned their Ionian 
home, rather than submit to Persian rule. It rose to pros- 
perity and splendor, and was emment for enterprise and learn- 
ing. Hither, after many wanderings and much observation, 
came Xenophanes, a native of Colephon, an Ionian city of Asia 
Minor, from which, for unknown reasons, he was driven into 
exile. Bom about 618 b.o., he was contemporary during 
the latter portion of his life, which was prolonged to nearly 
a century, with Pythagoras. From early years he devoted 
himself to elegiac and gnomic poetry. It was the joy of his 
youth, the consolation of his manhood, and the support of his 
old age. .In his exile, he wandered over Sicily as a rhapso- 
dist, seeking no wealth but the treasures of the mind. Ab- 
sorbed in contemplation, and giving poetic expression to his 
thoughts, he was at once philosopher and poet — ^Lewes adds, 
fanatic. His moral principles were in keeping with the bit- 
terness with which he inveiglied against the Greek Polythe- 
ism, with its manifold immoralities that disgraced Olympus. 
He was unsparing in his criticism of Hesiod, Homer, and the 
priestly Epimenides. Thales he attacked on different groimds. 
Pythagoras he ridiculed for his opinions. Every fantastic 
and polytheistic representation of the Deity he rejected. If 
not an original thinker — and Plato says the Eleatic doctrine 
was in existence before Xenophanes — we cannot name liis 
teachers. Ko Greek before him had manifested such radi- 
cal and uncompronusing hostility to prevalent polytheistic 
notions. 

His system was simple, if far from well-digested. Two of 
its fundamental positions were, God's omnipotence and the 

6 
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denial of all beginning of being. A plnralitj of gods t 
inconceivable, for it destroyed the very notion of God as 
wise and almighty. All coheres in one sole being, but t 
being was identified with heaven or the world. Polythei 
representations of the Godhead were old and antiquated j 
judices, from which man, only in time and after reflect! 
could free himself. 



i( 



Only in time and bj long search can man find out the bette: 



Homer and Ilesiod related of the gods what Xenopha. 
accounted impious and accursed. Such 

** Ab would be shame and abiding disgrace to any of mankind , 
Promises broken, and thefts, and the one deceiving the othc 

Anthropomorphic conceptions were also obnoxious to hi- 

''Men foolishly think that gods are bom like as men are, 
And have, too, a dress like* their own, and their voice and tl 
figure," 

The Ethiopian gods with their flat noses, and the Thrac 
with their blue eyes, were varying human conceptions, but 

«< There^s but One Gk>d alone, the greatest of GK>ds and of mortal 

He is without parts, yet throughout alike : 

'' Without trouble He ruleth the All by reason and insighf 

But a few abstract formula could not express the essei 
of the Deity, iu whom the truth and power of the All \\ 
recognized : 

*' Certainly no mortal yet knew, and ne'er shall there be one, 
Knowing well both the gods and the All whose nature we tn 
of." 

In fact, " error is spread over all things." The aged phil 
sopher distrusts the certainty of his own knowledge. It w 
no violation of character, when the Pyrrhonic satirist, Timo 
put into his mouth the sad confession of doubt and distractioL 

" Wherever I turn to consider, 

I am lost in the One and AJV 



"Like la tbong^t to its oanse, foMvhos<^ dake it ezlstvthJ 
For without th&t whioh is. tlioaghi, wliicli predlcatee U 
Would be wholly impoBeible." 

So " the fullness of all being is tlumglit." But bj 
we are to nnderetaud that etenml isstiipc wliich is 
cause and ground of all things. Ting fills hH spau 
thronghoQt, and perfectly indivi.^il,k■. Oar sens 
enable ne to apprehend it. It beloiiL-* to the reafton 
that in all that appears to ns ae ]ii:nuft>ld and chai 
the partictilar thoughts evolved in tlji- Imman mim 
— the god-like ia present, to the b-inw? iTiifiereepti 
tinguishahle, and beneath a veil. 

It is unnecessary to dwell upon tha pliysiciil thf 
menides, which approximates to tln' mei-liiinicsl pi 
his predecessor. He made the perflation uf 
sive, reaching its highest point in hl:hi, wlin is yi 
of light and darkness, varying in ditii'rfnt iitdividi 
ions, in the nnattainablencss of true kiuiwledgej 
have, however unsatiBfactory. Indic-ii, he ie eiihy 
necessity. The demon drives tht.' :SijuI, now ft 
darkness, and again from darkness t.i light. Tliie 
is common to man, with all things gcnerable and 
in the world. Snch is the sad view 'if Inimanity pi 
Parmenidee, who designates birlh a» moumful, 
nouncee it better to remain ever burii'd in the h> 
One. In his system. Scepticism \^as incipient, 
theory of Season repressed its devi-lopment. Tho pan 
element is throughout conspictions. 

The aaccesBor of Pannenides — souie sny his adopti-. 
was Zeno, a native of Elea, bom ;i1iuiit 500 a.c. T 
period of his life was devoted to retired and etadin 
suits. From his master, he learned to appreciate t1i 
riority of intellectual pleasures. He sought to ben 
fellow-man, bat declined emoluments and honors 
recompense of his toil. Alike sensitive, brave and nn 
hia life was a battle — a battle for what he believe 
truth. He was in full sympathy with the Greek spir: 
time, which exttlted in the overthrow of Darios, and hi 
Elea experienced the benefit of his bold defiance of a 



cisDi. He was, in fact, lo^callv tlie prl 
ists. Kor docs he ocenpj :i sulxtrdinate I 
By him Plato has been c^- 'iiii-illv i 
phy has been pronounced 1;. S. Iihll: 
of the Eleatic principle, an 1 iln. 1h .ri 

Of tlie auccessors of Zi iii, we n 
lissus, of Samoa, follows hiia at tht 
half a century. Receding from Xc-r 
ing the advancing tendent\ .f tli^- i; 
dence, he expresslj decLiT' i. ■ in-:] 
gods, for of them we hjnx- ;i! -.IuIl 
asserted the nnity, immntal'ility, ami 
denied the possibility of all motion h 
occasion for Aristotle to eny tluit his 
was purely material; in fact, wirried 
atic schod well-nigh to it= climax, : 
birth and nnrture to a destnictive an 
Like Zeno, he held that luii-sity i 
opposite motive powera btl' l.-vn ami 
ted the foor elements.* 

Empedocles, a native of -Virrigenti 
B.C.), was his contemporary. Illustric 
history haa been embelliELi'l by fable, 
as a worker of miracles. 1 Ii- evidently! 
edge transcending unaided human a 
less, possessed of remarkalilo gifts, I 
and honors of a god. Ili.^ priilc, li 
greatness. Ferhapa his real :iim. in a 
of the Pythagorean phUoe.i[ilty, with «ii 
gnainted, was to be, and to he accmmti 
adopted in his writings, wliicli v 
We trace his sense of human weakness, 
for the pride of opinion, in his pr 

"Bestrun, ye gods, tbo mad tongu^i^ of tbJ 
And pour from holier moiitli^ the pure f( 
Omnt me to know whato it bofits tlie or- 

"L. Schmidt (Sinltli'sI>tct)M\t: "lie tnnile the fl 
Which wu BfUrwud Mrried ont by :^|.nrj wilU tar mo 
to proTe that the foondatloiiB of all kiuwledge dcHTotl tl 
themaclTei contradictory, and Ibat the actual world la i^ 
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ence of men tuid things, explicaLle od the J 
rior gnilt incurred, which ia tu be c\piati?d[ 
EleaticB, he held that all is fiill i<f ri'^son. 
knowledge. He regarded all iji tin- wo: ^ 
spiritnal, the elements thems. I w; liLinr; tl 
edge, and influenced by hate and lovu. I 
hifl philosophy, however, ib oipiistuntlv i 
mentary particles, with hate cufrc-iiiieivl 
derly, and even Aristotle eriticisos a w. 
too much ie left to chance. Tho boul i 
all forma, without finding ret^t. The m. J 
is the issue of discord and giouiie*. 
exile, unless delivered by a bmilen 
rules, while even here, the miiul 
certitude of thought,, imleBE we ^vith(ii| 
sense, and seek for the truth in tin; deptfl 
This indeed is enjoined. Man's duty i: 
own mind the God, not visibly, but g|>irfl 
With this exception, the mu-al eysteinl 
simply iiegatire. 

According to Empedodep, tlu' inin 
an inference from one of lii- fmn 
coming into existence from n(in-txi,-.tf 
death and annihilation on the ntliLi, m 
first is mixture merely of different iler 
separation, after having been mixeil. 
able substances were "the rout- uf tiling-- 
is due the phrase of "the finr il 
with these the names of ZeiiR. 1 1< r:i 
combined by love and dissohi-d !ty h:i 
by love. In their perpetual lovulutioii 
tute the "sphere," the emboiHment of yi 
of the Deity, concerning whosi> imxle of n 
the dark. "Not provided witli Hmbri, 
spirit, passes through the world with mpli 
sublime expression of Empedocles. Tit tli 
power of necessity, an ancient decree of tliv 
which is left obscure. 

These views of Empedocles mark 
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by the Eleatic school, which at first attempted to correct the 
conceptions and representations of sense, by the pure notions 
of reason, or at least to reduce them to their true value. The 
com^e of this attempt has been noted, and its results have 
been already foreshadowed. Depreciating the sensible, and 
intent on discovering the absolute aU-embracing unity, for 
which sense was incompetent, it was ever on the brink of a 
pantheistic scepticism, from which there was no proper 
escape, but by the reducUo ad dh&u/rdum method, which the 
Sophists were ready and eager to apply. 

But other causes were at work. The old philosophies had 
weakened one another by mutual collision, and the develop- 
ment of internal incongruities. The Eleatic school, supersed- 
ing its rivals, had reached a point of development, where the 
mind recoiled from further progress in the same direction. 
The incertitude of human knowledge was asserted, and pre- 
pared the way for that daring, and ostentatious, and even shame- 
less scepticism, which the Sophist sometimes exulted to avow. 
Indeed, " scepticism, which has been justly called the vilest 
dogmatism, had entire possession of the minds of the So- 
phists." They not only confessed that they had not attained 
knowledge, but denied to men in general the capability of 
arriving at truth. Unlike the later Sceptics, they did not 
veil their arrogance under the mask of modesty. Truth 
itself was denied, and this was the wisdom which they had to 
communicate. Prodicus of Coos, and Democritus, extolled 
death, while others are described as making the end of life to 
be the imrestrained enjoyment of all kinds of pleasure, and 
the gratification of every lust. 

Leucippus, who belcAigs to the generation that immediately 
preceded Socrates, and who flourished about 428 b. o., is said 
to have been a disciple of Zeno, and is held to be the founder 
of the Greek atomic theory. It remained, however, for 
Pemocritus to lift it into notice. 

But it is on other accounts that our attention is directed 
toward him. He was a native of Abdera, in Thrace, and bom 
about 460 b, o. Inheriting large wealth, he spent it in visit- 
ing foreign lands, extending his travels, according to some 
writers, to India and Ethiopia, as well as Persia, Chaldsea and 
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foiled to dietiDgai^ miod from soul, or sensnom penxptio:!. 
ihofl mddng all our views and opinions sobjectiTe; Li= 
ethical phUoeophy reflects Ms vivid perception of impomn: 
laws of the moral Bjstem. Peace of miod he made the end 
and ultimate object of oar actions. This peace, iK^:-:^ 
from fear and pasBion, is the last and fairest fruit of phil> 
Bophical inquiry. In diecogdng that point, Democritns maii- 
festa genuine practical wisdom. Among his precepts vt:^ 
those which conuaended abetinetice from Iqp manv ocvuii- 
tiOQS, a fair estiinate of otir poweis, and moderation in p:-e- , 
peritj and adversity. Bnt happiness has a moral li:..-li. 
Truly pions and beloved by the Gods, are those only -wL ■ 
hate that which is wrong. The purest joy, and the trct--. 
happineBe, are only the fruit of the higher mental activ^rr. 
exerted in the endeavor to understand the natme of tl^dL^*^ 
of the peace of mind ari^ng from good actions, and of a c'-.m: 
conscience.* 

If Demoeritoa, as a victim of the logical force of L> 
theory, and as it were in spite of himself, reachtd r,- 
suits fatal to science and morals, Protagoras may be tv." I 
to have studiously invented what appeared designed to e-x-'.- 
gnish all serious reflection, and all earnest purpose. O:.' 
a few years the junior of Democritos — some even make l.: 
his senior — he can scarce have been his disciple. A& ■," 
most accomplished of the Sophists, he was the first to ar-~u-. 
the title. In Athens and Sicily he appeared as a teaclivr 
rhetoric, and acquired Urge w^th. He boasted that >'V 
eloquence, be could make the worse caose appear the Vc-tl 
lie did not limit his instructions to a single branch of kii' i 
edge, but professed the comprehensive ability to instruct v. , 
in the duties of the State. One of his treatises began t'.i 
"Of the Gods, I cannot tell what they are or not, for i:: 
hinders as from knowing this, both the obecnrity t-f 
subject, and the short life of man." It is scarcely enrj-r' 
that Athens, which coold not bear the rational Tl»ei>: 
Anaxagoras or Socrates, should repel the acttial impit 
Protagoras. He waa accused, fled, and perished, it is sii: 
shipwreck. 

• Pwt 8t*hr. 8iiitUi'« Wc Democritiu. 
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THE SEVBN WISE MKlf. PIKDAE, HEBODOTUS. 

Of the " Seven Wise Men" of Greece, to whom onr atten- 
tion is called during the period which inteirened between 
Hesiod and Pindar, we have scant means of information. 
The date assigned them is between the years b. o. 665, and 
B. 0. 540. In their time no complete separation had taken 
place between philosophy and poetiy, and the wisdom o 
Solon was exhibit^ in his poems as well as hie laws. Thn 
wisdom, in his case, and probably .in the case of the eatic 
eeven, was the wisdom of practical experience, combined wit 
moral sagacity. Some of them were eminent in the p<.illtit 
^here, and in high repnte for statesmanship, and thus becai 
famous. Bat we are only interested here in noting the vie 
which they entertained of the moral system. 

Periander, mler of Corinth (625 B.C.), who at firBt favo 
free and popular institutions, was also the friend of wise n 
the promoter of learning, and distinguished by his rcputa 
for wisdom and virtue. Pittacus, of Mitylene (652—509 b 
is said to have lived in consistency with two of bis rem: 
ble sayings : " A victoiy should be gained without bloodtl 
and, " Speak not evil of friends, or even of enemies." <. 
ma.xims ascribed to him are, "It is hard to be good,^' 
" Know thy opportunity." 

Thales (bom abont 635 b. c), elsewhere mentioned, dli 
with Pherecydw the merit of having first asserted the ii 
tality of the soul, thongh Cicero claims that many \>ef oro 
were of the same belief. He asserted an etemEtl mind, 
formed all things, and knew not only the actions, 1 
thoughts of men. He seems, however, to have gone 
pantheistic extreme of making all things " fall of Oot 
Bias, of Priene (550 b. c), we know little beyond liis 
for mftirinifl of poetical wisdom and proverbial saying 
(M) 
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fiime of Cleobulos, of Liadus, resta upon lua moral apothegms. 
CiiiloQ. of Sparta, is the reputed author of the maxim, " Know 
thpelf." Solon, who waa the contemporary of Cleobulus, and 
fluurifihed aboat 600 b. c, is the moat noted of the seven ; and 
Ik visdom also was of a practical and moral cast. His fame 
u tho great reforming Athenian legislator, extended beyond 
Greece, and commanded the respect of Crffisna. In liis poems 
we have what may be accounted moral essays, expressed in the 
form of the then current literature. In these Solon inculcates 
a spirit of gentleness toward others, and moderation of the 
dtares. He teaches the resistless power of the gods, who 
fivor tlie good and panisb the bad, though sometimes tai-dily. 
He Bays, for instance : 

" Who plans a goodlf work, he oft doth fall 
Unwitting into great and grievous woe ; 
■While to the foolish worker Henven accorda 
A proaperoQB obance, fair issue of fond qneet." 

Bat this must be read and interpreted in tho light of the 
trallitb«t 

" At lut comes Justice, though with halting tread, 
Ttie wealth that Heaven bestows is firm and strong." * 

Pindar, the Thebnn (522-449 b.c.), the first and most 
fuDous of the Greek lyrists, whose opening manhood was 
eonlt-mporary with the conqnests of Darine, gave expression 
to that eense of a Buperintending Providence which was ex- 
dt«d in the minds of many of hia eountiymen by the siirpria- 
ing CTcntu which they were permitted to witness — the hnniili- 
Uinn of arrogant greatness, and the vindication of the indo- 
jwodcnce of » bravo people. In him we meet with much 
which wo may credit to the wisdom of prece«ling tliink- 
eim, but which has been more carefully digested in his own 
tbongbts. His name, though by tho interval of nearly a cen- 
hmr, follows properly those of Solon and the other wise men. 
Nataraily, h« tanght a retribution of good and evil ; taught 
liial '' she bitterest end awaits the pleasure that is contrary to 
right ;" taught moderation in all fortunes; and that "a man 
■iiould always keep in view the bounds and limits of tJiinga." 
• Buaun'B Gud In nialoiy, tL ISO. 
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He declared that " Law was the ruler of gods and men,"' t". 
giving Bs the key pi>s=ib!y to the matnal relation of Fate n 
Zens. Contraating the lot of mortaU hereafter, he indie;:: 
the separate destiny of the good and evfl, more distinctlv ti- 
nny other, perhaps, of the early Greek anthers. He aays : 

" Far other lot betalli the good, 
A life from trouble free. 
Hot wilh Inborioua hands 
To vex the Krnbbom lands, 
Kor b<.-nt the biUoirr sea 
For a 8cant livelihood ; 
But with lh<» honored of the gods 
Who love tlie faithful, their abode; 
By day and night, the sun quits not tbeir epbei^. 
Livinjt A dntiiless a^ nithout a tear. 
The others urge meanwhile, 
I Loatbsoiuo to Bight, their endless toil." 

"We find in Pindar, who represents the priestly, as Honiir 
did tlic popular creed, much of that sententious wiiidoni, of s ' 
moral cast, which is ascribed to the Seven Wise Men. IVe 
^ may accept the testimony of a recent writer and competcDl 

\ critic,* who shows hirastlf capable at once of appreciating xW 

classic beanty and the lu^-h ethical as well as religions tone of 
the poet. lie remaiks : ■' The whole of his poetry is iniprej.'- 
nated with a lively sense of the divine in the world. Accepi- 
ing the religious trsditii>iis of his ancestore with simple faiib. 
he adds more of spiritual severity and of mystical moraliij 
than we find in Homer. Tet he is not superBtitions or credn- 
lons. He can afford to eritidse the myths, like Xenoplisnes 
and Plato, refusing to bulieve that a blessed Ood conld be a 
I glutton. In Pindar, indeed, we see the fine flower of Ilel- 

I lenic religion, free from Blaviah subservience to creeds snJ 

ceremonies, capable of c\tracting snblime morality from mvti- 
tcal legends, and adding to the old glad joyoosness of the 
Homeric faith, a deeper and more awful perception of super 
bnman mysteries." 
• The same writer adds : " The mystical element of Pinilw'i 

creed, whether we call it Orphic or Pythagorean, is renuii- 
* WcBlmlniler RctIcw, October, 18TB. 
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bronght against him, and to wlikb lie ref-wtc-Uv eipoes Id 
eeU, we have no reason to believe that in tLU reelect be w 
an unfair representatiTe of the age in wh: h Le wtq(& 1 
deed, lie frequently indicates his rejci-tio:. i_-f p>:'palulj > 
ccptd myths, and manifests a disposition to jiiljivt the i^ 
Te!s he narrates to tlie tesbof reason. 

We may accept the estimate of Mr, Gmi'/.* -ifrhcn be eab 
ment^ on Ilerodotm' account of the exp€j;;i..n of Xeno^l- 
on the whole, fair and jnst. He says: "Tlie gpwcb ^a^ 
Iferr^-lottia puts into the month of Artab^notis \& that rf 
thonprhtful and religions Greek,'* in which prudential n|p 
tioos are "further etrengthened by adTerlin:; id ihe jedM 
aveniiim of the godhead towards overgronii human pov^' 
" The g'Mls having determined — as in the iti^iance of .AMj 
ages, Pulycrates, and others — that the Persian Empin Adl 
undergo fignal bmniliation and repnlse at t)ie ttand of At 
Greeks, constrain the Persian monarch int'.- a mLnotu colo^ 
prise agninst his own better judgment. So.h r>:-Iii^oiii baif 
ination is not to be regarded as pecoli&r to ITenHiotns, hMt 
as common to him with his contemporaries generally. . - . 
Throughout tlie political career of the Groik^ and Peniu^ 
nothing less than a special interposition uf llie go<is wmU 
hare eati-ticd the feelings either of oneiution or the o(lier..>> 
How mnch this religions conception of the t^e-jiionf^ of ensM 
belongs to the age, appears by the fact tliat it not only^ 
pears in Pindar and the Attic tragedians generally, bat pe^ 
vades especially the PerssB of ^sch^us, exhibited sem 
years after the battle of Salamis." 

If we find then a marked contrast between Herodotus *ai 
Thncydides, we may ascribe it to the ink'Uectunl advtius 
which intervened during the generation that separated tba 
two historians. Herodotus, if not greatly in advance of ItB 
age in rationalistic views of oracles, proviilcnces, and myttto 
logical beliefs, at least did not lag behind it. If he somcttncd 
— as has been charged — took liberty to moilify his namtlt^ 
to make the "moral" more impressive, it only serres t* 
evince the strengtli of his own conviction tliiit the moni or- 
der of the world was subject to a superinten Jing ProvideiiM. 
• HU. of Qreeee, ToL t., 8. 
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On this point, indeed, he does not allow his reader to re- 
main long in doubt. Again and again we are called npon to 
note Divine chastisements, or manifest and notable interposi- 
tions of a Providence that presides over the destiny of men 
and nations. He has evidently entire faith in the sanctity of 
oracles, and in elucidating their obscurity, as well as narrating 
the fulfillment of their predictions, he is ever disposed to 
recognize as beyond question the superhuman control to which 
all things on earth are subject. 

His belief in regard to dreams, as sometimes prophetic, 
forms another feature of his history. The visions of the 
Ethiopian king,* of Xerxes and Artabanus, of the daughter 
of Polycrates,t and others, have as exact a fulfillment as the 
doom of Mycerinus, pronounced by the oracle.^ As to the 
case of the Ethiopian king, he is represented as impressed 
with the idea, so repeatedly presented and emphasized by 
Herodotus himself, that he was under a temptation, sent by 
the gods, to commit an unholy deed which would be sure to 
bring down upon him the vengeance of gods or men. The 
great and powerful are often subjected to similar temptations. 
For their own security, they must resist the flattering pros- 
pect that lures them to ruin. 

The vision of Cyrus intimates his conviction of a Divine 
guardianship over him. In interpreting it, he says, "The 
Gods watch over my safety, and warn me beforehand of 
every danger."§ The vision of Cambyses was exactly ful- 
filled, though in a manner contrary to his expectations. As 
he despairingly contemplates the predicted doom, now become 
inevitable, he exclaims: "Ahl truly; do what they may, it 
is impossible for men to turn aside the coming fate."| This 
thought is still more impressively set forth by the Pythoness 
of Delphi, who is said to have replied to the Lydians, sent by 
Croesus, "It is not possible even for a God to escape the 
decree of destiny.''^ 

The noted conference of Croesus and Solon brings out a 
theory of human life, on which Herodotus seems fond of 
dwelling. "Wealth cannot confer happiness. In the very 
height of his prosperity, a man is not to be envied. Even 

•IL1»9 iin.125. in.188. §1.309. | HI. 66. 1[ 1. 8L 
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then, Mb doom, tte moro terrilile for tbe < 
preceded it, may be close at iumd. The diaappt 
Crcpsos, that Solon did not phi-o liirn on the list t 
is met by the latter with tht- nmark^lhat the qocd 
king, who was the happiest ni uieu, ims iiskod of| 
knows that the power above u.-. is full of jcalooen^ 
of tronbling our lot."* Xo man, Solon i 
called happy before hisdeatii, iui<\ in ti)€ iwi|ael<tf rf 
Crojans, taught by his own aiUcrsiu-, iit not onlyr 
fesH it himself, but to incnlcatv it upon othcrE. Cyi 
the lesson from his captive, and orders him to l 
from the foneral pile, "afrail nf retrilintion, and i 
thonght, that whatever is hii![i;in ia inse«;ure"t 

Again, CroesuB ib bronght l.irward to rcheuw in t 
CyniB, tie wisdom of Solon. At the critical i 
the Persian monarch is cominjr into L'ollision with i 
sagetie, the captive, to "aveil imponding danger" f 
honse of Cyras, remindfi him, ■' if thou feelest tin ^-If t" 
man, and a ruler of men (inetr,iii of iimmtrtaU). I" ihU 
to heart, that there is a whiel on which the aff.tii-6 ti 
revolve, and that its movement forhide the same man k- 
always f ortanate.":f 

This thonght is made conejiicnoue in the acooonC ( 
exceeding good fortnne" of Pulyi rates, of I 
not escape the notice of Aniasis. King of Egypt, •* 
much diatnrbed thereat," anil who wrote to him; 
pleasm^ to hear of a frien<l and ally prospering, but t 
■ exceeding prosperity does not cause me joy, forasmuch li 
know that the Gods are envi-ais. My wish for myself, m 
for those I love, is, to be now eutvcssful, and now to Bc^ 
with a check ; . . for never yet did I hear tell of any (»i 
sncceeding in all his nndertaldugs, w!io did not meet iritt 
calamity at last, and come t-i utt^r niin."§ Wiicn anodiet 
noted favor visited Polycrates, and he informed A m afiifl of it( 
the latter " perceived that it iloes not belong to man to Mv» 
his fellow-man from the fate which is in store for him ; Kkfr 
wise he felt certain that Polyrrates would end ill, as he p»*- 
pered in everything,"] even wlicn he nnsncceasfuUyattenijiHd 
• L 83, t 1, 86, J I. iUT. I m. «. t m. «. 
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Gyges, maj be expiated, not bv the secomi •:-i 
by tbe fifth generation, to which the cnrse, wi: 
any of its original force, i:: traogiuitted. 

The stnicture of the world appears to IIen>J' : 
clrar evidence of an intelligent author. In noriu^r 
cial proWiiions, essential to human welfare, he rt::.,i 
a truth, Divine ProWdenee docs appear tt> be, a^ ■, 
expect beforehand, a wise contriver,"* His di> ■: 
the integrity of Deioces, and the respoot and po-.v. i 
manded, might have served Bishop Butler as an :'- 
of tbe native power of virtue.t Indeed, tbe very f ■. -i r 
colors with which he portrays the character of t!.e ■ 
personages that he passes in review, exliibit the exi't '.1 
wisdom and virtue, and the odiousnesa of vit-e, and :': 
dent that, in studying them, the moral impressi\>a L i 
been produced npon his own mind. It is whea he yj 
theory of happiness as the chief end of man into the : 
of a Persian counsellor,} that he admits that lyiu^' i-\ 
sometimes expedient. 

But themoralof his history, as a whole, is what heir:, 
it should be, and avowed that he designed (o make >:. 
Tmintermpted worldly prosperity fails to suggest the L-ii ";':: 
sequel, a more signal reverse. No position is so euiJ.'uM 
so cautiously guarded, as to be secnre from the "jeaJL.u-i"' 
the gods, who will tolerate no mortal competition. ^^ 
ever takes place comes to pass in accordance with fate cr n 
decrees of the gods. None can hope for unpunity iu w? .; 
since retribution will come at last, even thon^ whole p:-:- '^ 
tions may first pass away. 

If we combine the views presented by Herodotus on iV~: ■ 
ent occasions, omitting bis partial adherence to the aoi\i r ■■ 
mytholc^ and his strong faith in oracles, we shall see tli.it 1- 
rests firmly in the conviction of an establiahed moral or it:. 
which no polytheistic policy or dissenaon disturbs, and vh.- 
extends over the entire sphere of bnmau actioiu and ktrnfj- 

• Mora on* ttteDUOD to llie tact that Uie eipreitianfbrddlj, ■baionli.-i.? 
■Umlou are nude to the rantroIUiu; power of FtJiMean, U k Ibe i'af-^' 
Dumber. 
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inU'd, nod wLtch fiiniiLvl tudi a nnitnet tii 
Dimue lii'vclopmLiit of the mutcrioliatlc, or, M b 
pponiluttona of tlio h-liwlic 

At Athiins, the theutre wot no privnf 
iiudtittidfi rt'cof^izcJ ttntl eapi>ort«(l bv 
pcJ)BQ4 T<rorc paid f^>m Uic piilttti: tniAinirr, ^i]' 
ttmai)^ iu pntntne tiie iniMt i;ii]tur«l &nil iv&m 
and iif otlier i.-iUci of Gnipw.'. It wufi, for j 
while the trimapbant vrndication of On>fck lit* 
PereEan tjmuil wiw it frcith and iDejiiriii^- r" 
mrimla imd raU^on. In it tlie luttiufin' 
a0plRitt{iti» foiuid fitting nnd c1i>|utint vx^t^x 
gcdiut wiu tbe toibritL-r, tliu philinktpbur, «nd I 
Uir, gcriiiiA DCifplftd tito wii<lcrni tif thii putt'4 
witb it tlie iifw tJcmonti) of tlic tnural life of i 
ftued all tt>gQtber, ami inoiildul il inbi forms ( 
linJfiUed IU \hoaa wbioli tliu uriist ft.-alpture') in ( 
mora (mdarini* tban tbCT. Tiio tlicatro wiie ( 
pliilo»rplijr, i(ef(rra tlic gn»t pliilfir'ijiben wb 
L>dtt''ate appeared. It has, aot ii}tc};:tlliiir ni 
<<omparcd to the ptdpit, far it «lcaU loftilr 
ijDc^iitifi iif (lit-itie Proridimoc «iiil of iiunuia i 
wlso'I ujKin wtuitevi>r tJiD nld mrtbalogy or sonnsd f 
fumUbcd, to illtutnUo — wiuit ^ro its intoiiMul f: 
llic diaian — tli« principUw Mcdidant in tbo moml « 
wuHd, and tlic inevitalilu rDtribation tbat eeala tbv. i 
tb[> tmnegnwBor. 

" Tbfi etrtmgtii ftii<) I'vrietj of ctltica) wntiimtnC I 
intJi the Grerian tragedy," Bays Mr. Grolc,* " 
most Tcniiirlcablu clinmptfriKtlM wliiiih (~ 
Aitlitrior foruui of pocRT. * To do or suffer B 
IK prunoniinid by Arislutio to tie ils proper i 
und tlid Inlcma) miitil anfl mutivcs of tbe d 
whli:b the ctbicfll intfli«!it fuitens, itre Ufd ( 
trojtHliiine vritli itn impmKivu ininiitrDCMi wM 
Bpio nor th« lyrir c>inl>l [tntiiiildv paniUeL 
iippni[inni« subject nutter nf tmgedy it pn^nmi ■ 
witll cubical eympittliy. btit aIm witli ctlifcnl debate B 
•Bi4.ofOn«o. VULM 
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The dKam of Ato;^ filling her with tortniin^ f^'r^:' 
of the great disaiter to htr son Xerxes, fierves to give t 
son to tliAt iostinct of jii9tii.-e in the hnm&n eool, ^vbil^'ll ii 
vith eKuddering awe from eonfrootiiig the resulto of -.r 
deeds.* Here we have the linlc which eonne<^^ts ti.c ; 
the Persians with that of the Oreslean K-gend, in w: : 
dream of Cl_vtemne=tra ie eo marktti a fratnre, ^V. 
guillT paraiDiinr, Jlgiathus, she days her husband. A_" 
non, and " the mightv deniua of the household. drL.. 
wrath,"+ tlieueeforth waits greedv for what is di- n 
heaven, and what Jove will at-compUih, She aa.-iiiiii - 
of oonfiden-'e. hut trembles with inward terror, ^^ 
than J^giaihus, who prates, sentimentally but hvp. -,:■! 
of jnstice, (mu Clytimntrtra shake oS the terrible c-ii 
ness of gnilt, that a htvath may inflame to torturln^' i 
dreams. 

The wicked deed is done, and its retribution i 
Orestes himself, at the risk of his own de^tnuti": 
become the minister of justice, and thus crime 1h.-i:<^'::- 
" ^\"here then," ask the chorus, " is the violence of i;i 
when lulled, to find an end ; or where is it to rea^h a 
nation \"X Orestes himself, in tnm, is pnnned bv tl.t- 
and after nsorting to Delphi for purification, is lUil; 
from vengeauce by the tie vote of the Areopagus, i!k- 
tion of Apollo, and the mediation of Minerva. 

We may now note the leading ideas of the tr.ii;; 
jEschylns. &o f ar as they boar npon the provident;..! 
ment, and the moral order of the world. Jove, or '■ \' 
he be,"^ for the name is nothing unless well plea.-iin.- 
who is invoked, is the Supreme ruler, who has a ju^: 
for all human interests. If one is wicked or impi.-i 
treacherous deceit of the deity" will prove too ii: 
mortal man to elude. " Who is he that with an agile 
easy spring, can boimd over it ! It may favor biiu 
bat it lures him on at length " witbia the deii^i- 
whence it is not possible for mortal to struggle out at 
his escape."! It is vain to rebel, for "it is m-iv- 
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upon bim, and &re appeased only liT di^ 
much more will tfacy dog the Gtep^ >>f thoee { 
his justification. "The black Erinnjes 
obscurity, the man tliat is fortunate without 
a reverse of fortune."* Bat their vengeanJ 
against the guilty. Him they pursue, 
Orestes; they would follow hini ihronghl 
speaking themselves as a chonis. they eayj 
who possesses pure hands, no wrath from 
are, moreover, in perfect hannony with all ' 
and resistless forces, tliat execiitt' the will 
justice of Jove. Indeed, they inklrtss th< 
" Ye supreme ruling goddesses mul f^tes, 
mother as we, deities of strit^t laws, 
house ."J 

But their work is most signally illustrate 
ing and inevitable retribution tli.it fL>!!ows 
That curse itself is invested soiaetimes ah 
ality. Eteocles, appalled by its f. ^usnmmatic 
hard hctiide him, with dry tearless eyes, 
profit comes before hia after-doom, j; At leng 
tion of the father hath taken full elTeet, and 
The doom which this curse brings with jt is 
rible. It is like the mediieval excommunicat 
ban of Christendom on one outlawed of C 
father's unseen wrath excludes him from : 
will receive or dwell with him ; but tba^ | 
abhorred of all, he should at length die, hcnrih^ 
by a doom of utter destruction,"'** It is t 
Furies, who know no scruple, and can feel no odH 

* AgBineiniioii, IB3-0. t EmnpnideB, 3IS-'S. I A 

I Tha S«Teii, on. I lb. SiS. 3. 

t Pro*. T. Lewta QoUwa the "powrrtiil illiiBttaiioiu " iif ltr» 
heredlLirr talot of erime fiirnlihed bj tbe Grt'^k dramL It U "i 
blood, commBQcfng fn wraie atrocioiu dct'l. utn! Uini ginn/; (Inif 
after geoBratlon, ■■ tboDgb It could never be got ont, mitil aoine 
eiplatioQ, or aome OTerwhelming »ttutn>phe. bniTlQ; tU bcni.i 
tarminatcs it« long career of deatb and crime. ... The tlas nl 
IdtoItc the destinlee of the cblldren, eveu to the third uil toaitb gt 
Fm. Cuar., July, 1873. 

•• Ghoepb., 298, i. 
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passed ag^net every awful attribnte of JnpitL 
pled tmder foot on the ground. But tlie b^-t 
planted firm ; and Fate that forges the sword, 
the deed . . . and tune-honored JErinnys areugo 
Moreover, *'in appoiBted time and day, everj- <.■ 
who despisee the gods shall pay the penalty. "f 

Evermore, in this representation of the feart' 
stantly overhanging the guilty, there ia a dait; 
beyond the present scene ; a lingering Inrking v. 
will pursue the departing criminal to the gloom \ < 
the dead. From that realm of consdona, tho!:| 
spirita, the ghost of Darius is figured as rising c 
words of wisdom on the overthrow of Xerxf^s. 
forth the wisdom that was peculiarly his own, as ' 
which belongs to the dead. Hades is a stem realil 
preters of these dreams, bound to veracity, detlj 
part of the goda, that those beneath the earth are t 
fnll angrily, and are wroth i^ainat their mnrderci' 
is a sensibility which can suffer as well aa resent, 
is judge of mortals below the earth, and he loul 
things with a recording eye."§ It ia this feature v 
system which enables vSacbylos to present it in : 
limity and terror. The impression which it niak 
appalling than consolatory, except to those who si 
ills which human laws or forces idone cannot rc:U' 
where we are met by an nnyieldiiig sternness, an 
force, an inexorable will. The rocky peaks of €:i 
ever in view, but no fiowers wreathe, and no geui:t 
lights np their rugged grandeur. Only now and tli 
a softening of the deep shadow, a gleam of beautv 
lieves the intensity of an impression that at len^l 
tortnring. We seem to feel some warm throbbin^'r 
man sympathy, when we are reminded that in su 
as this, " it is good to grow wise under sorrow."] ( 
responds to the summons to " reverence the altar of . 
"We approve the verdict that " the lot of families s 
nnbending juatiee is ever fair in progeny,"** and t 
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ligioiLS doctrines already in advance of popnlar W-'.:-. : 
not, however, in blind trost, or as a mere imitat r 
accepts them. He presentA them in new phases. 11 
tliem into cloeer harmony with human life. Ili^ >' 
are nearer the level of onr Eympathies, and he j.-^\ 
scenes, if leas of the weird and appalling, an iiii:" 
intense reality. If ^sohylus had more lyrical piiw. 
clea h;ie more of harmony and eweetneea. TrothftL' 
ty, and a lofty ethical aa well as devontly religitnir 
vade his writings. 

It is nnnecessary to the object in view, to take up i 
the seven tragedies of his which alone have been ] 
or to unfold the plot of each. Indeed, in each of 
interest of the plot is bat a small part of its nu 
" Antigone " and the " Electra " are in some re- 
most important, in the exposition of the relations i 
the scheme of Providence. Of the former, the tw 
ideas are the sacredness of family affection, and x\i 
acy of the eternal "unwritten law." Beautiful 
exhibition of the first, in the character of the two r 
highest admiration is reserved for Antigone, in w 
are illustrated. Her portraiture is something nu 
literary gem. Tier womanly feebleness only niak' 
bending moral heroism and loyalty to the "nnwrit 
more impressive by contrast. As we gaze upon li 
appreciate the phrase of onr great English poet— '• 
goodness b." 

In the "Electra" a feeble woman ia again tl 
With an indignation against iniquity which tlirt. 
awe, nor time soften, she hopes on, and wrestU> 
were against destiny, till lingering justice ovi- 
guilty, and the murderous conspiracy, which h 
exnltingly to triumph, is overwhemed by a terrible 
The character of Neoptolemus in the " Philoctetes 
ably drawn. It is full of human interest and <lo< 
cant. The most powerful motives that can be in 
brought to bear against the keenest sensitivent- 
All the craft of Ulysses is employed tooveruome t' 
of his youthful associate, and the veteran Mepbisto 
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bIic fearlessly avows the deed. Slip u^nvfe- 
to transgresfl, " for it was not J^ve wlio lierali 
mands, nor Justice, that dwells wkli the G 
Itshed these laws among men: nur did I tliink 
tions had such power, as that vtm, a mortal, 
the unwritten and immovable Luve of tlie ()< 
are not of to-day or jcstenlay. hut they 
no one knows from what time tin y wen.' revc 
reasons, I would not, out of tlio !ij;ir of air 
subject myeelf to the justice of tlie (Judti."* 

Elsewhere, Sophocles recurs t" tln-p eternal 
nection with "all-eaintcd purity uf cvfry 
he introduces those " laws of statv suliiiiue, 
the firmament of heaven, whose «n\\ f;illier is 
did the periahable nature of ni:ni yivc them 
shall oblivion over drown them in eJeep. 
divinity in these, nor groweth <ild."t Kveu 
awed by the terrible fate of Ajax, 
he exclaims, "Let me ever be fixed in a wholi 
let me not think that after doin;; wlutt I plcu«o, 
pay back in turn what pains Bif."J Temponiry « 
be gained by wrong, but more curtful and prolong 
tion shows tliat the unwritten laws will finally ho 
Even here, as Agamemnon says, ■■ 'Tis not the ato^ 
broad-backed men that are most mifc ; no, the me 
counsel everywhere prevail."§ 

Over these laws and tlieir vindication a sIcf^plcM 
less Providence presides. The Hin'i prophet Tirps 
boldly his own confidence, and i:iv'> fcarU"^- r: 
long as " there is any might in truth. "| CE^ip\i> 
deep impression on his hearers, while he calls up. 
reverence the Gods, and "beheve that they look i 
tal who is pious, and that they no less look on t' 
but that never yet hat there teen etoape t^f any . 
men irrdigioua^^^ Antigone is not less contidi. 
conldst not, wert thou to search, discover the uiw 
a higher power led him on, could escape.*'** 
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signal vengeance. Tiresias, in denoancing Kreon to 1 
ftiys, " These things are done with violent injuftice 
for this, the Furies of Kades and the Gode lie in am 
Ek'Ctra, with almost exhansted patience, and with im.i 
indignation at triumphant wrong, esclaims: "0 a 
Pluto and Proserpine, O nether Mercuiy and awfu 
and ye venerable children of the Gods, ye Juri 
regard them that unjustly perish, . . , Come ye, I 
avenge the murder of our father, etc,"t In syni]!;. 
tills prayer, the chorus express confidence in a r*.- 
providcnce. "If I be not bom a foolish priiil 
wanting in wise judgment, there will come J1l^ 
prophetic, bearing in her hands righteous mastery, 
pursue them. . . . Also shall come the many-fi>u 
many-handed Erinnyes of brazen tread, that is coth 
dreadful ambush." f 

Iloastful impiety challenges terrible retributkm, 
Ajax went forth to war, his father cliarged hii 
wishing to conquer with the spear, ever also, t-.- 
through the Goda. His arrogant vaunt in reply ii 
insult to the Gods. In concert with them, he f^;ii' 
one that was notliing miglit obtain the victory; 1>h 
without them, am assured I shall snatch to me tlii- 
Such pride cannot elude its doom. His deeds of \-.\ 
him still accursed, and his heaven-sent phrenzy nn< 
doom, make bim a memorable example of a jii^lii 
sure though slow. Man is nothing, when the wr.i 
Gods confronts him. "If a God fail him, even 
may elude a brave man."] Yet no "fate** eaves a i 
working out his own retribution. "Ajax, wreti' 
obstinately bent at some time, to accomplish thine t 
endless woeB."T^ Even in the fierceness of his wra 
the Grecian chiefs, he is foiled by a power above : 
he would seek human victims, " a God has wrong! i 
his phrenzy) the change that his violence should f: 
eheep and flocks,"** sothat instead of being terrible, 1 
ridiculous, and withers under the shame of his own 

• AntlgODC, 1014-«. 

I Alu,7BS~TL 



f Electra, 113-lB. 
I lb. 465. fl. 
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with a vast significance. It mil endure forever, .\ 
in weighing deliberately the choice to he made hinvi 
ing the living on the earth, or the dead below, csi',:,::i 
time is longer which it behooves me to please tin 
than those here, for there I shall forever lie."* T: 
of time as an element in the processes of retribut: i 
overlooked. It soothes anguish, while it dlscovei? •_' 
one ease, " Time is a lenient God ;" in the other, " I 
long, tlie countletis, brings to light all that is unsttn, : 
disclosed, conceals, nor is aught hopeless ; no, bi^>th 1 
ble oath and the hardened spirit are his prize," f 

Nor is the judicial nature of the processes of ^i 
the soul overlooked. The scene in which Kreon i.- ]■ 
trembling before the denunciations of tiie weak, 1 
propliet, is somewhat parallel to that of the king uf 
appalled by the mysterioiis hand-writing on the wm 
palace ; and when conscience sleeps, and all fore' " •■ 
hushed, a Cljtemncstra is an object of terror, in 
composure of a guilt to be disturbed only by its sti<l' 
"So hardened is she, that slie lives with that j"! 
fear of no avenging Fury." f 

We have adduced testimony more than sufficient 
lisli the doctrinal position of Sophocles as to an >■ 
and retributive Providence, and to justify the laniri 
recent writer, who remarks : " If we gather up the 
of Sophocles upon this point, we find that the g"i". 
great progressive plan of the miiveree which tliev 
in spite of, or sometimes by means of individual ; 
That every man who seeks to do right is, notwitl 
his misfortunes, under their protection, and will 1 
rewarded according to his merit ; that voluntary •;■. 
to worse, and lastly to ruin. This advance from the 
position of jEschylua is great, but it leads to result 
important. It leads, firstly, to the possibility of i 
consciousness of right and justice an acting moral \» 
Secondly, and here we must touch upon the mysti 
the religion of Sophocles, it imbncH his dramas wii 
spiritualism. It stands in opposition to the rel{;;i< 
• AnUg., T4-S. t AJai, 6W-V. t Electra, 
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Theology h&d to acme extent sbarcd fl 
mythology. Earipidee was !tbn»st a 
orician, or even the Bophiet, as the 
gorafi, and Frodicua were hh teacb< 
moral lessons of the first mn^t li.ivc 
by the naturalism or Gceptic-iin <>f 
tliological absurdities of tlic j>"|>i. 
Euripides owned no Bympat^^ . 

This is seen in his plays. \h 1 1 . 
his predecessore. IledeprL-f- - l"!- i^ii 1 
of men. He can, if his pli<! 
of pity or contempt. The J'l/iiy uf Eui 
Bupematural awfulness nor is In.- 
veneration as the Deity of .K.-cli} 
ifl directed earthward ratter iliaii heiiveanj 
the strilcing, the Bcnsationul . ' 
sententioos epigrams, pbil<j.~"{<lLi'.';iI explani 
uations; uses, indeed, the pijiiiLir nntbol 
with the art of a showman rallior than thtt | 
priest. With ^im hmnan de^litiy batt no vU 
Divine law. The gods interpnse arbitrarily. 
of chance and change, a stormy sea, billowy i 
sorrow and caprice. The men of Euripidea * 
actnal world, conform to the manners of tlie tiiDt.', : 
commonplace passions, or, on occasion, settle monil ■■! 
by quibbles. We have, in Enripidcs, with all hia }■■ 
and picturesque descriptions, the prosaic backgroum; 
18 80 brightly and imprcBsively conspicuous in M^cl 
Sophocles, If the world is not a vale of tears, it i.- 
labyrinth,a puzzling maze, a confused scene, from whi 
i-eason in vain strives to educe order and justice. 

We close this summaiy sketch in the words of :i 
writer,* who, criticising Schlegel'a definition of the 
Greek tragedy, viz., that it was the sense of an o}i; 
destiny, a fate against which the will of man blim 
vainly dashes, remarks : *' It is impossible to suppose 
Greek would have been satisfied with the hold fate-tl 
Sehl^el. Not Fate, but Kemeeis, waa the ruling n( 

* WeitmiDtter Benow, Jko., 1BI3. 
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in all the literatnre of the pre-dramatic period. TL it ^ 
erent wliich determined the Buddtn epleudor of iLl ■'.: i 
gave a enblime and terrific sanclion to the already e\i-: 
morality. The Persian war exhibited the downfall i 
haughty and infiolciit race, cut off in all its pomp and ]' ' 
Before the eyes of the men who witnegeed the calan:':: 
CEdipiis and AgamemnoD on the etage, the glofr of l- 
A^ia had vanished like a dream. Thus the idea of Nt.i 
quelling the insolent and smiting the nnholy, waa n:i^i/'j 
actual history ; and to add to tlie impression produ -r 
Greek imagination Ly the destruction of the Peni..ii ii 
Phidias caned his statue of Nemesis to be a monunii-: 
enduring marble of the national morality, ^schylus -.r. 
an eveu more maJL-stic monument tti the same prinei[iK- i. 
tragedies. 

"Nemcgis is the fundamental idea of the Greek dmii. i 
appears strongebt in ^schylus, as a prophetic and awiv.', 
mysteriously felt and terribly revealed. Sophocles um - 
point the deep moralities which govern hnman life. In 
pideB it degenerates into something more akin to a sci 
vicissitudes; it becomes more sentimental — ^less a relip^ 
moral principle than a phenomenon inspiring fear and } i 



CHAPTER VIII. 



BOCKATES. 



In pasBiDg from the Sophists to Socrates (468-3'.>'.> 
we seem to emerge from the stifling air of a cavern in 
fresh and bracing atmosphere of the living world. It 
merely a eenso of contrast which we experience. TIr-: 

* The lde>in<Mt prominentia tbe Greek tni^dlei, "mo«t vivid anil tit 
vssiTC, it that of th« «teni&l and Ineritabte Justice. Them li hardly n <! 
which Itdoei not In some fonn appear and conitltute in Important, ir 
cBntr&l element JutUce ilov bat sure."— Fbof. Lswis, lYetb. Q" " 
p. 463. 
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few simple questions, now visiting those in repute for wisdom 
and exposing their shaUowness, his appearance invited ridi- 
cule, but the ridicule, w^hen he spoke, recoiled on the mockeis. 
His flattened nose, his wide and upturned nostrils, his pro- 
jecting eyeballs, his thick and sensual lips, his squab figure 
and unwieldy belly, all were noted, and all seemed an incar- 
nate defiance of Greek taste. He was no orator. He was 
averse to politics. He scorned wealth and all pomp. And 
yet, under his forbidding exterior, with no heritage of riches, 
without the teaching of any noted philosopher, with no patron- 
age from men in power, this man marks an era in the history 
of Philosophy; he rises above all his predecessors and con- 
* temporaries, almost like the oak over the weeds it shades. 

Nor was he a mere Attic Coleridge. He practiced the vi^ 
tue he taught. He performed all the duties of a good citi- 
zen, in the camp, on the battle-field, and in the dikastery. In 
the latter he dared to brave popular rage, in fidelity to justice, 
and his own convictions. He was not ostentatiously defiant, 
but he was calmly fearless, and shunned no danger when duty 
called. His passions, naturally strong, were under severe con- 
trol. He was always self-possessed. No Sophist came into 
collision with him without meeting a repulse. He drew the 
young men to him, that he might infuse into them thoughts 
and aims worthy of themselves and the State. He made 
many enemies. Those whose self-conceit was wounded by 
his exposures, hated him. His caustic words burned and 
stung. More than twenty years before his death, the comic 
poet, Aristophanes, who knew the popular taste, ridiculed him 
on the stage. But he was a law-abiding citizen. Many knew 
his real worth, and it waa only when he was on the verge of 
his three-score years and ten that the accumulating resentments 
of a generation were brought into the form of a l^al accusa- 
tion. He was accused of denying the gods and corrupting 
the youth. 

On hifl trial, we need not dwell. In all profane histoiy, 
there is nothing grander or more impressive than his attitude 
before his judges. Conscious of innocence, he scorned to 
bespeak their favor, and calmly accepted — or rather, conscien- 
tiously provoked — the doom that he might have averted. 
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explaining the pliciiomenal by ita relation to ti 
stance. Tliey weit- himply barren spe^ulatioiu 
less, and ending, a-^ tlioy begun, in logomachi 
too, the mystery in wiiieh the set'rets of » 
and believed that iliey were thus enfolded 1 
nature, that men inijrht not, in their preeumpta 
the unknown and unknowable, negW-t the 
edge of moral tnitli, wliicb lay directly in theil 

Nor was this all. lie not merely distmste 
the shallow wisdoHi imparted by professed tel 
ing men to seem nilher than to be, to captiv 
with idle rhetoric i>r sophistical arts, rather than 
by honest reason ;nij plain common sense, 
well as the other, th-- wirful constituted a teJ 
mistake or folly w:w exposed, and it waa with | 
to the useful, l\\:\\ ho studiouBly diseardet 
phrases and "glitiii-ing generalities," and c 
relations and anal' ';:iei? of the most coinino; 
each an extent did he carry this mctli"-!, 
times made his reproach. He found in ti'. 
ehipboard, in the i-arpcntcr's shop, the ni.iiui 
and familiar ilhistiation, and high^suundi 
abstruse terms would have been as foreign t 
rich robes of a m^»lel Akibiades to his 

It resulted, moreover, that in giving his e 
tae, or enforcing its claims, th« useful was i 
conspicuous. Indeed, if we took Xenophoi 
guide in the stndy of Sucratea, we might proil 
ntihtarian phUosophor — a teacher of ntiUtarian 1 
Xenophon was cfl]i;iMc only of appreciating tl 
features of Socrate.~' teachings, and it is Fla 
timea to be delinr siting another Socrates, n 
understand in wli:it '[ualified sense Socrates l 
Without aiming at atiythiiig recondite, but r 
his reasonings took the shape usually of U 
hotnmem. The eternal obligations or t 
of virtue were left in the background, i 
of faith in them, but in or<.ler to ] 
eideratione, to which the 
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men were most Busceptible. Hence, he appears often to 
reason as a mere utilitarian, while a mere ntilitarian, in the 
modem sense of the word, he was not. Like Bishop Butler, 
he held that the proper end of everything was to be studied 
in its nature, and what was peculiar to that nature. Man 
was unlike all other animals, in' possessing reason ; and his 
happiness, or highest end, consisted in so developing and 
employing his reason as to answer the design for which 
reason was bestowed. Accepting the utiUty of virtue, and 
effectively applying it, Socrates thus also held that the foun- 
dations of ethical science can only be laid in a diligent inves- 
tigation of the actual phenomena of the moral constitution, 
or at least warranted Plato to draw this inference. Moreover, 
there is a standard of justice external to the soul, and with 
which utility is only remotely and indirectly connected. 
^^ Right is conformity to the laws." When Hippias asks, 
^Do you literally mean to say that Kight and Law are 
identical P' Socrates replies, " I do." But before the discus- 
sion is concluded, he asks, ^^ Tell me, O Hippias, did you ever 
hear of what we might call unwiuttsn Laws ?" To the 
affirmative reply of Hippias, Socrates responds, " Who, then, 
do you think kid down these laws?" Here the theology of 
Sophocles comes into view. We see the Great Divine Legis* 
later enthroned above all human statutes, and imposing those 
obligations, obedience to which constitutes right or duty. 

Here, then, is a three-fold basis of ethics, in which utilita- 
rianism, as aground of piuctical appeal to those who might 
sc(H^ higher motives as tiunscendental, harmonizes with the 
voice of man's constitution and the eternal unwritten laws of 
jostioe. These laws are divine, and in recognizing them as 
such, Socrates assumes the. fundamental truth of Theology, 
the being of a God, and unites ethics with it. 

But the useful is identified by Socrates With the good and 
&e beautifuL Wisdom leads to it, and wisdom is so far 
identical with virtue, that all wickedness is ascribed to igno- 
rance. This idea is repeatedly presented, culminating in the 
psnidox, by no means accordant with experience, or consist- 
ent with what is taught elsewhere, that no one is voluntarily 
and intelligently wicked* We must presume that in the 
9 
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mind of Socrates there was some qualification of this afise^ 
tion, in the full breadth of it. Whether virtue can be 
taught, is repeatedly discussed by the Platonic Socrates^ and 
the conclusions reached are not always harmonious. He 
professes *to call virtue a science ; and yet, as he repeatedly 
insists, a science that cannot be taught, evidently, by men, 
for, in some instances, the scope of Ids argument is to show 
that it must be imparted as a gracious gift from heaven. 

We are told expressly that Socrates adopted with approba- 
tion the doctrine of Anaxagoras, that all nature is ordered 
and governed by intelligence, and that he only found fault 
with the inadequate development of the idea.* He applied, 
however, to every notion that came in his way, his famous 
method of induction and definition, with which Aristotle 
credits him. There could be no science without truth, and 
to arrive at the truth was the aim of his reasonings. Tnie, 
the Platonic Socrates often pauses just at that point where 
we are eagerly anxious for a decision that is withheld ; bnt 
this is explicable by his own caution against absolute asser- 
tions, which he felt it more wise, as well as modest, to avoid; 
and by the fact that to train the mind to discriminate and to 
master the progress by which it may reach truth for itself, 
seemed preferable to any ready-made decision based on mere 
authority. " Know thyself," was a motto of Delphic wisdom, 
which Socrates honored ; nor did he consider that it was least 
obeyed when men came to a knowledge of the limits of their 
capacity, and the consciousness of their own ignorance. 

This self-knowledge, however, " was regarded by Socrates, 
not merely as a knowledge of one's own ability or inability 
to know certainly, but he also referred it to the cognition of 
man's moral value, and in this he not merely *^ called phil- 
osophy down from heat'en," as Cicero asserted, but he con- 
nected together ethics and religion." He sought to trace out 
in man not only the operation of the baser, but the high^ 
elements of his nature, the divinity within. It was by his 
moral inquiries, as Xenophon asserts, that Socrates was the 
first to instruct his disciples as to the true nature of the gods. 
Evidently, in view of his real sentiments, we might here more 

* Bitter, IL 47. 
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vro^y every action, nay, even onr most retired deIiberatioB% 
were open to their view ; that they were everywhere present, 
and communicated to mankind all snch knowledge as related 
to the conduct of human life."* 

Although Socrates conformed to popular usage in frequentr 
ly speaking of the OodSy he indicates repeatedly that the ex- 
pression was not employed in a sense inconostent with Mono- 
theism. He speaks expressly of Him ^^ who raised this whole 
universe, and still upholds the mighty frame, who perfected 
every part of it in beauty and in goodness^ suffering none of 
these parts to decay through age, but renewing them (My 
with unfading vigor, whereby they are able to execute what- 
ever He ordains with that readiness and precision which soi* 
pass man's imagination," and tlus beiug Socrates denomiiuites 
" the Supreme God."t 

The argument from design to prove his existence is lucidly 
and forcibly presented. As a chapter in Natural Theology, it 
has rarely been equalled.:^ In his discourse with Aristode- 
mus, quoted by Xenophon, Socrates convincingly argues that 
the things of tho world were not the production of ehance, 
but the work of intellect and design. He also endeavored to 
show that our intellectual being was derived from a vastly 
superior and transcendant mind, existing somewhere in the 
universe, and although this was invisible, nevertheless, it must 
in all reason be accepted. The objection that Ood is invisible, 
is variously met The soul of man is invisible^ and yet it 
governs his body. " ^f^J then may not the soul of the uni- 
verse, which peWades and animates every part of it, gorem 
it in like manner ?"§ The moral government of. God, as indi- 
cated by His Providence, is asserted and vindicated. 

Specially noteworthy is the language attributed to Socratai 
in the ^^ Banquet" of Xenophon. '^ There is one: thing," he 
says, ^universally received among barbarians and Greeks; 
and that is, that the Gods know both the present and what is 
to come; and for that reason, they are consulted and applied 
to by all mankind with sacrifices, to know of them what we 
ought to do. This supposes that they have the power to do 
\is good or evil ; otherwise, why ehould we pray to tksm to be 

• Memomlyilia, B. 1. tn>.,B. 4. tIb.,Bkl. {I^ 
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Plato and Senophon alike re]">rt Tery f 
as to the excellence of Tirtne, Its immntihl^ 
legitimate and sure rewards, aa weli as with i 
baseness and the self-punitive miturc of ] 
alone," he says, "places both the b';>dj and tl 
ntmoBt degree of perfection." The consciooj 
ing dnty " niTist yield perpetual complain 
tion."* 

A pore life, according to Soti-.iN -. i- tlie 
worship God is a duty, the hi^!.< -; iii;.. 
him in or through his works, nc r an.' w: U< ' 
cannot see." " Judge of the gitalut-ss of 1 
effects which are produced,,and rL'vertnce tbw 
the worship neither consists in, nur in comni 
nies. The poor and rich are dill il l>i'fiiri;tl 
would not be agreeable to the n .< '::-:■ -if tliL- 
the costly offerings of the rich ;!!;■; riiL' >;reat, 1 
man's gift was altogether di&ii- nl 'ij.' 
enforeed by Socrates, both by \y ■ ■ (.;it and cw 
be acceptable, it must be the pn.;. . [ uf liiuuilit; 
prayed, his petition was only tli; , • i]i:it the Gm 
to him those things that were g > iL' And t]iis] 
much as they alone knew what w i- :;ipodfornum.T 
silver, 60 far from being the hi.':', tilings, might \ 
rather to be witiiheld than hestn-.i (.'t]. 

But the proper work of life w n^ to do good.1 
be accounted an idler, who did not strive to do f 
kind, to make those around hhn wiser, happie 
This was his professed aim, and he omitted no fitt 
to impress its importance upon ritherrt. The faith fl 
in the immortality of the soul, wears its most ( 
aepectinhis speech on his trial. Elsewhere it i 
with a subdued confidence, and if it does not 3Iai 
unseen future, it repels its gloom, aiid iutcstx it Tl 
rious and solemn attractions, not inconsistent t 
hope. To him the idea of that future was not n 
had elaborated it in his own thought. He had c 
by his own meditations. 
• Hcmonb. aoc., B. 4 t lb. 1 111.. B. L 
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ifihment to widdi the fact of conscience bean poErprtoal 
atteatatioA.'^'* 



CHAPTER IX. 

PLATO. 



Plato (430-850 b.o.) was a disciple of Socrates, bnt yel 
far more than a mere disciple. He possessed an intdkct 
most richly and varionsl j endowed, and fnmifihed with all 
the extant learning of his time. His writings are his im- 
perishable monnment, and his influence has been felt through 
aU succeeding centnries. Eulogiums haye been layiahed upon 
him by Christian and heathen alike — enloginms thi^ can be 
appreciated only by those who have studied him. ^^'Sam 
whom wise men would wish to follow" — ^it has been said— 
<< have ever approached the name of Phito without reverenoe 
and gratitude." Some of the most noted of the Christian 
Fathers invoked him as an ally. At the dawn of moduli 
learning, his thoughts inspired the classic student and moulded 
his philosophy, and any history of English literature^ould be 
fatally incomplete which gave no account of the *' Platonio 
Schools" in Italy and England-f Ackermann sinks the 
philosopher in the poet, when out of tlie confused oider of 
Plato's works he attempts, not without the aid of fancy, to 
reconstruct the ideal in which they were originally embodied 
in their author's mind : ^^ The Phaedrua^ Oorgiasj and Praiar 
goraa make their appearance, like steady workmen, provided 
with the necessary apparatus, to demolish the apparitions of 
the Sophists, to clear the ground and dig the foundations ; 
the Phaedrus allows us, at the same time, to cast a glance, 
though but a fleeting one, at the beautifal draught of the 
whole ; in the TKeatelna^ ParmenideSy and Sophistj rise the 
firm buttresses and arches; the Oratylus provides for the 
acoustic relations ; by the PhUelma and Bangruet the inner 
spaces are properly divided and ornamented; the Phaedo 
arranges the sacrificial services; the Bepublic collects the 

* Ancient PhiloBophy, L S70. t The CliriatUn Element in P *to, p IS. 



after a varied c.\]ierifiice, retimjiii- t., At! 
A'ailoiiiy fiuiioiirt to after aj,'e3. JK-re ije Ltd 
di<I. ^'nituiloiihlj ; j,';itliered mar.v f.,1!*.' 
«Titi„K,, „„1 left bel.iiid Lim a tuemur,- tlad 
"not witliii;,^!^ let die." 

Ili« |.IJ]o.-o|,l,j- i, „ el,^Ij(, 
nii'l lii« etl,ii-», tliat it aljonlj pro|-rIv l,e prea 
tioir witl, tlieln. It i» impMsiUe. Ii.^ 
to do jiihtiee to it. Fiiiidament (i 
i<iaii, tlio oidjr real he'tng as di.iiiir'iii.-lied 
'I'lie i.lea iH tlio areiietype of the ei.^.T It exj 
to tlie iii.lividuals of tlie class tliat i.artieipate 1 
otiTii/d nmiiicnoit m distiiiguislied froju pha 
«;u ill tfiis view an advance on tlie Soeratic i 
i'lK, and its rcHuits, as reacLed l,v .Si.crate* 1 
I'lato is a Keafist, and separates 'liirii^elf frol 
"Socn.tea," „j-, Ari,totIe, "gave neither to | 
nor to .li'liintions a distinct exislcii.e." " Those. 
Irini," 1.0 a.Ms, " did so, and called 1 !,„,, idtaj\ 
conntittite tho esscnco that underlies aU phenol 
nppreliend tlieso is to attain tmlli. This willl 
wistloni. 1 

lint l,ow shall tho mind apprehend real oxiste] 
just .nan, l,„t justice j not the individual tin 
eternal nriclmnficiihlo essence that underlies all 1 
enal J Hero coznes in Plato's thcorv of pr&«xi 
its i.revi.ms stale of heing, the soul i„is had risii 
uxistericcs, of ideas, and tho pheno.nenal that it i 
appreh.-iwl, now awidies reniiniseences of what it I 
Lcforo. If tho soul ha. resisted earthwarf gravitL 
«-ith unlla,™inj, wing has soared upward to what w3 
tho hcatihc vision, it will here rea.lilv recall ' 
made familiar to it hefore. It will become indepetl 
It were, of tho frailties and errors of sen^e Thim i 
the knowledge here of that world of eternal truth , 
outside of the sensual sphere. It arrive, at knowledi 
IS supra-sensual. It hocomes possocd of what is e 
to some senses of the phrase .V»o(,. UUaa. 
To our object this method of i 
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doctrines of Pythagoraa, llenu-litus, Aiiaxa; 
wwellu maetered tboee vf S.^li-iiU:-. 11 
them what lie could scci_']>i, luul Knigiit a bt 
in combin&tioD with hie o\mi vifws, upon 
fereneea and conSictiug teii'lenoies mighi 
His aim was truth, truth st-l f-cniioi;.teiit, am 
iiiy the crevinga of the euiiI for real knoi 
not look ou life," eajs hewvf,* "with the 
of a passing inhabitant of Iho world, 
immortal bouI longing to ]••■ released 
and Btri\-ing to catch by antlt-ijiation somi 
that region of eternal tnith wht 
The fleeting phenomena of ll 
more; but he was too wi^c {■ 
imperfect ae they were, tluv 
etemal truth for which hi' lnii 
journey, and guides unto tin- ' 
Schleiermacher holds m.i in 
that more than perhaps aiiv i 
one idea. The key-etonc of his creed 
soul has the power of motii m rugiding in itselQ 
it neither comee into exi^ttnoe nor 
Bpiritoal essence is the sntno, including even P 
eoul has already known tli;it which really is; ai 
has lost the knowledge, il iti-nvors it by reci.lj 
Plato did not rest content n ith nuTL'lv speculativ- 
derfully ae poet and pliil">-i[iiier were bleiuli 
discern throughout hie wiiiitiys their practici 
would elevate the aims ami ix^buke the vice^ 
would place before them a ]iip,-h ideal ni exL^elh 
them to love wisdom and jnaitiie virtue. If he 
consistent with himself, if iie utters in one place 
lieve larger experience led bitu to I'cciill in another, 
times seems to waver and failii to reach a concluai 
less we can discern his ahji — to incite to though 
age the pureuit of truth, to e\pose whatever tends 
debase the human soul.} 

• Hl«. aiO. ! Rriiwn'a On«k 

J Among the tncoDgniltiM Id Pbii 
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exiEtence of Epiritual a^cnl 
Intellect. HoIdiDg to a gmi 
Tnonizing in their operatin[i 
the charge of atheiam b_v ~j 
geueral scope of hia argiimt 
decided Monotheiet. 

Nor moBt we be surprisv 
with himBelf, He acceptti 
knowledge or wisdom is in 
no one is willingly and ki 
tiactly asaerts; yet again 
pravity to other canaea tli: 
moral habits or propenaitii 
might expect. The writir 
and belong to different per 
derelopment of hia system, 
quite half a centory. Dur 
activity, hia views on v;ii-ii 
modification. Obviooaly, w 
monize him with himself, 1' 
critics have done, large port 
inally credited to him. I '■ 
may yet be confident of a 
believed and taught. 

He ioBtsts then at the out 
pervaded by mind. In tliu 
things which are aaid to hi' 
vine art." In the J'hileb'"' 
ing that there is in the ntiiv 
which puts in order and an 
months — a canse which nn 
and Mind." " In the natnc 
in a kingly mind," and ll 
" fight on the side of tho.'^e 
show that Mind is ever the 

Afl sonl, or sotils, are repr 
and the acceptance of ttiin 
plaral epithet of gods, wliu. 
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eye of tlie infinitely JoBt and Wise. The good m nppnni 
tatd &vored, and the evil are visited vith jndidal rebuke, if 
in no other way, at least hy the enrae of their own wicfced- 
i{esa clearing to their nature, or hj those future retribatiom 
(jf BLades, from which there is no escape. " To the man who 
J3 beloved of the Gkida, whatever comes to him frcan the 
f iods will all be the best possible,"* With this accords what 
I'liito has to saj of the moral ctxistitntion of the world. He 
exposes, in elaborate and convincing argnment, the groand- 
iesE assumption that prosperous wickedness is to be en-ried, 
or even that impnnity in sin is anything else than a cnrse 
worse than detection and penalty following npon the sn it- 
tfelf. States are strengthened and made vaon secnie by mu- 
tuiJ jnBtice.f Injustice in tlie individual, or in the corn- 
iiitmity, is an dement of weaknees. " The immoderate," that 
IS, those who are not controlled by reason and jnstice, "are 
neither friendly to each other, nor to the moderate."f The 
iiatnre of vice is therefore sndt, that it destroys itself, in fact 
L-xpoeing its isolated weakness to the shafts both of friend 
and foe. 

The doctrine that justice is a matter to be determined trf 
convention or usage is repudiated by Plato.§ The just, like 
the beautifal, is " by natore," and cannot be changed by man. 
To deny this, leads to impiety and sedition. True exceQence 
i^ that of the souL It carries its conunendation and its reward 
ia itself. "HI were a legislator," says the Athenian in the 
Zaw8,\ " I would endeavor to ciunpel both the poets and all 
[leiBons in the State to speak in this manner, and I would im- 
poEe nearly the greatest of all punishments should any one 
m the land assert that there are certain wicked men that lead 
a pleasant life, or that some things are more advantageous and 
lucrative, and others more just." It is sach considerations as 
these that, muting the pleasant and the jast^ the good and the 
beautiful, will be " persnasive, if -towards nothing else, yet at 
least towards the wish to lire a holy and a just life."!" 

We are tlins prepared to see that this present life is snb- 
•B«pnbllo,B. I0,c.l8. tlb., B. 1, «. 82. ' 

t The lAwa, B. 4, c S. (The L»wb, fl. 10, a 4. 

I B. 3, c 7. 1 Tbe Uwt, B. 9, c. a 
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wbat is base and vile," the soul '^ falls to decay and perishes."* 
The perverse disposition has become snch as Hedod repre- 
sents if 

''How vice at onee and easily we choose 
The way so smooth, its dwelling too so nigh," 

wh:Ie, by the purpose of the gods, " toil before virtue " is the 
inexorable law, and the path of virtue is both long and steep. 

Among the duties which belong to the present state, the 
pursuit of wisdom, including knowledge, temperance and 
prudence, is repeatedly enjoined. The proper good for 
human effort to attain is that of the soul, and this is often 
described in language which reminds us of the Scriptural 
phraseology — ^^ not meat or drink, but righteousness, peace," 
etc. Eetaliation is forbidden. '^ On no account ought we to 
act unjustly." " Neither ought one who is injured to return 
the injury, as the multituda think, since it is on no account 
right to act unjustly."^ Indeed, "injustice is the greatest 
of evils to him that commits it,"§ while it consists '^in 
governing and being governed contrary to nature." But to 
live according to nature, a nature endowed with powers to 
discern and practice the good and the just, is the proper aim 
of our being, and this is attained for the soul when " its parts 
shall mutually govern and be governed according to nature." 

Kor, amid the difficulties with which the path of the good 
man in pursuit of wisdom is beset, is the privilege and duty 
of prayer overlooked. In his letter to Laodamas,] Plato 
reminds him of the need of instructors, and that in the lack 
of them, " it remains then to pray to the Gods." In another 
place, advising the friends of Dion in a case where it was 
" neither easy to see, nor for a person seeing to accomplish," 
he adds,!" " the consultation of such a kind, and the attempt 
to speak, look like a prayer. Let it then be in every respect 
a prayer. For it is meet to begin from the Gods in every- 
thiug, both in speaking and thinking." 

* PhMdms, S66u t The RepnbUc, B. 9, c. 7. 

I £pfa. XL We need not enter hero into the qnestlon of its genuineness. It 
to PlAtonic, if not Flsto*s. 
1 Sec. 09. 
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in varionB parts of his writings, we meet with some quite in- 
dependent of any theory of the sonl's pre-ezistence. Fond of 
citing old sages and poets, and memorable sayings of the wise 
of past ages, Plato adduces their testimony, as having some- . 
thing of the authority of a sacred tradition, to strengthen the 
conviction of the soul's immortality. "Pindar, and many 
other of the poets, such as are divine," are referred to, "and 
what they say is this:" "that the soul of man is immoital, 
and at one time it ends, which they call dying, and that at 
another, it exists again ; but is never destroyed ; and that for 
this reason, we ought to live throughout our lives, as holy as 
possible.''* In his most elaborate epistle to the friends of 
Dion,t he says, " It is ever requisite to trust reaUy to the sacred 
accounts of the olden time, which inform us that the soul is 
immortal, and has judges of its conduct, and suffers the great- 
est punishments, when it is liberated from the body. Hence 
it is requisite to .think it a lesser evil to suffer, than to do, the 
greatest sins and injuries." The nature of the soul is fre- 
quently referred to in connection with the assertion of its 
high destiny. " All the gold, both on the earth, and under 
the earth, is of no value against virtue," J and " when any one 
honors beauty before virtue, is this any other thing than truly 
and wholly a dishonor to the soul ?" — ^the soul that may find 
in the unseen (Hades) " the greatest of all good " in what re- 
lates to the Gods. 

But the immortality of the soul is, of course, implied in 
what Plato asserts of future retribution. And on this point 
his language is full and explicit. The whole universe is sub- 
ject to a just ruler. In the Gor^as,§ Socrates is introduced 
as relating a very beautiful tale, which is told " as being true." 
In this it is asserted that the law respecting men in existence 
in the time of Saturn, and anterior to the division of the gov* 
emment between Jupiter, Neptune, and Pluto, " always was, 
and still is, established among the Gk)ds, that a man who has 
passed through life justly and piously, when he dies should 
go to the isles of the blessed, and dwell in aU perfect happi- 
ness, free from evil; but that he who has lived unjustly and 

•Meno., J14. t Epls. VIL 

X The LawB,- B. 5, c. 1. % Jb., S ISS. 
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ourselves, or onr cUldren's chfldren,"* and the apprdiengioD 
of this, excited by guilt in the conscience, is recognized by 
Plato as a fact of human experience, for '^ after a man b^ns 
to think he is soon to die, he becomes inspired with a fear and 
concern about things that had not entered his head before; 
for these stories concerning a fntnre state, which tell ns that 
the man who has been nnjnst here most be punished hereafter, 
have a tendency, much as he formerly ridiculed them, to 
trouble his soul at such a time with apprehensions that tliey 

may be true That man, then, who discovers in his own 

life much of iniquity, like children constantly starting in sleep, 
is full of terrors, and lives on with scarce a hope of th« 

futtire."t 

Either here or hereafter the sin, however light, must meet 
its penalty. " There is for light and winged words a punish- 
ment most heavy ; for Nemesis, the messenger of Justice, has 
been appointed an inspector over all persons in matters of this 
kind.":J: For aU of life an account is to be rendered by the 
soul to the gods, " full of confidence to the good, but veiy 
fearful to the bad."§ Nor is there any escape from this; 
^^ not though you were so small as to sink into the depths of 
the earth, nor so lofty as to fly up into heaven ; but you will 
suflPer the fitting punishment, whether you abide here or de- 
part to Ilades, or are carried away to a place still more wild 
than these." I "The person who has become more wicked, 
departs to the more wicked souls ; but he who has become 
better, to the better, both in life and in all deaths."*!" " If 
death were a deliverance from everything, it would be a great 
gain to the v^cted when they die, to be delivered both from 
their body and their vices." But " the soul goes to Hades, 
possessing nothing else but its discipline and education, which 
are said to be of the greatest advantage or detriment to the 
dead."** Nor is its path " simple nor one." There are vari- 
ous measures and modes of punishment. " The worst of all 
evils is to go to Hades with a soul full of crimee."tt On 
some, penalty will have no reforming power. They have be- 

•RepnbUc, B. a, c. a f Bepnblic, B. 1, c 5. t The Laws, B. 4, c 8u 
S The Laws, B 12, c. 9. | The Laws, B. 10, c. 18. t lb. 
•• Phaedo, f ISO. tt Gcwgiaa, S 166. 
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ladons on the future state and the immortalitj of the ^ 
givea ihem a practical bearing: "We should omder I'.ji 
he say-;, for instance, " that if the sonl ia immortal, it re ;■,; 
oar cnrc, not only for the present time, which we call lifv, 'i 
for all time ; and the danger would now appear to be <b<.-'- 
ful, if 'jne sliould neglect it."* This practical aim it iiiaTi': 
espei^ially when he dificuaees man's dependence on pru'vi 
evideiiv'c. Here he is to judge on which side the evil i 
prepoiiik'rates, and mould his life in accordance therc-i 
" For \\c ought, with respect to these things, dtlier to '. 
from i>tJier8, how they stand, or to discover theiu cm\\ 
one's M.'lf ; or, if both tlieee are imposdble, then, taki;:j 
best lA human reasonings and that which is the most <\':: 
to be idiifuted, and embarking on this, as one who ii^Vl- 
self oil 3 raft, so to sail throngh life, onleas one ewi 
carriwl more safely, and with less risk, on a surer convt; 
or Boitie divine reason. "f Even the shadows of douV 
hang over the future are made to enkindle the spirit u 
aspinitiona. The soul's immortal destiny is "fitliii;.' 
believtd, and worthy the hazard of one who trusts 
reality ; for the hazard ia noble, and it is right to alUi 
selves with snch things as with enchantments." J In tl 
strain, it is also said, "for the sake of these things wl 
have 'Ic-s^cribed, we should use every endeavor bo to 
virtue and wisdom in this life; for the reward is n. i 
the lii'pe great."§ It is thus that Plato endeavors u 
eye upon tliat lofty conception which is so beaiitif 
hibit<.'il in the Banquet as the ideal of the moet perfi.'^^ 
"virtiK' in reality," and not its "shadow" — to beln.' 
will lie a hlessedneas in itself.] 

But one of the most remarkable pasaagefl in the wi 
Platii, is that which occurs at the close of the JSejnth' 
he rcLitos the vision of the brave Ems, the son of -^ 
who hn.l fallen in battle, and on the twelfth day ■ 
np for (lead, but, when laid on the funeral pile, revi \ 
deatli-state of this fallen hero was reported by him^ 
of trance, in which he had been permitted to 1' 
eecrets of the unseen world. His soul, withdrawi 
• i-bacdo, t tsa. tib.,sraL tib.i4S. sib. 
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to bear sU evil and good, we ahall alwajs j 
road which leads upwards, and shsll bj all 
jnfitice in onieon with pradence, that bo we 
both to onreelres and the Gods, both whilst ^v 
and when we afterwards receive rewards, like 
bled together; and bo, both here, and in thii 
thousand j'ears, which we hare described, 
happy." 

Snch are the leading featores of the mu 
presented by Plato, gathered from those writ 
generally regarded as gennine. Discrepaiui 
gruities may be noted in them, and to sorii 
have adverted. Bat the violation of the E\>h 
moraUty by Plato, in those features of his " 
which the most sacred family relations are m 
revolting commnnism subatitated in their pLut 
overlooked. It may be pleaded that his "I'lf 
ideal illustration of the perfect constitution <> 
the relations of its powers, and that it is thus i 
what it illustrates; still, as Schleiermacher rem 
here a clear proof of the incapacity of Ilellt 
form a satisfactory system of ethical rel&tioii:-. 
duced into his state institutions "at which on 
austerity is with justice shocked and disniai 
faults of the great philosopher might, if the < 
for it, be noted, humiliating in view of his lol 
real attainments, bat instructive as showing ho\ 
even for the greatest minds, without Divine aid, 
themselves from bondage to the moral sentimo. 
tiona of their age. Still, of the stability of thi 
Plato allows no doubt to escape him. It is ti 
Necessity, the necessity of which Simonides 
declaring that not even a God will ever at any 
contending against necessity,! namely, adds 
necessities as I conceive are, at least, Divine," eii 
necessities it woold be moat stupid to say that a 
bound. 

It is this view of Plato which renders the Ner 
* IntrodnctloDi, p. 819, BO. t The Uts, h 
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as interval of tliree years, on Plato's return to Athens, he 
became hia pupil. For seven yeare be enjoyed his instnio 
tioDS, and during the ten succeeding years, he collected 
aroond him a school of his ovra. After the death of PLito, 
he left Athens, but the enterprieos in which he engaged, 
whether polilii a] ur nut, proved niifortnnate, and in persoii^il 
danger, he fled to Mityleue. Soon after, he was invited by 
Philip, of ilaccJiiii, to undi-rtake tlie instruction and educa- 
tion of his son Alexander. A strong attachment nnited the 
philosopher and his pupil, and the former remained in Mace- 
di mia seven years. In 335 b. c. he retnmed, by invitation, to 
Athene Here, in the ebady walks which gorronnded the 
Lyceum az^^igiied him by the state, he gathered around him a 
group of dintiiiguirilieJ scholars. "Walldng up and down, in 
these grounds cousecrated to learning, he delivered his lec- 
tures, and thus earned the title of the " Peripatetic PhOos- 
opher." 

In 323 B. c, shortly after Alexander's death, Athens ceased 
to be a safe residence for Aristotle. He was t^arded as a 
friend of Macedonia, and, like Socrates, was aecoeed of im- 
piety. Aware of hia danger, Aristotle withdrew before his 
trial, and escaped to Chalcia, in Euboea. Here, nnder the 
predominance of Macedonian influence, he enjoyed security 
and protection, although at Athens, in hia absence, condemned 
to death. He survived his flight only a few months. 

In passing from Plato to Aristotle, we are impreaaed by 
• the striking contrast between the genius of the two men, and 
the light in which they respectively viewed the objects of 
their thought. Each vindicates his title of Philosopher, tjat 
one does it with the glow and fervor of the poet ; tlie other 
with the cool, sceptical discrimination of the critic. One is 
disposed to discover more in the universe than sense can dis- 
cern, or reason assert. The other will admit only the testi- 
mony and direct influences of sense, and even these must be 
sharply scrutinized. 

Some doubt baa been thrown on the question, whether 
Aristotle was not rather a Pantheist than a Theist. In a fo^ 
mal way, he accepted the notion of a Deity, as he would havo 
admitted some axiom necessary to estahHsh a matliematical 
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proposition. It was apparently a logical necessity. He could 
not get on without it. God is, according to him, the Oreat 
First Cause, eternal, moving all, but himself unmoved. He 
is the governing principle of the universe, whose supremacy 
makes it a monarchy — ^the form of government that Aristo- 
tle admired and preferred. He is pure intellect ; He is the 
Supreme good ; contemplative and yet active. Accepting the 
Polytheistic phraseology of his time, although his Monotheism 
must remain unquestioned, he says, " We suppose tho Gods to 
be preeminently blessed and happy. . . All suppose that they 
live, and therefore energize ; for they do not sleep like Endy- 
mioa. . . The eneigy of the Deity, as it exceeds in blessed- 
ness, must be contemplative."^ Yet God cannot work im- 
possibilities. There is a nature of things that is inviolable. 
"What is past has ceased to be contingent ; wherefore Aga- 
thon rightly says, * Of this only, God is deprived, the power 
of making things that are past never to have been.' "f 

At the outset, we are impressed with Aristotle's aversion to 
all that is ideal. He is disposed to accept nothing that will 
be refuted by the experience of real life. He would not allow 
all pleasure to be decried in order to deter men from evil 
pleasures* In a like spirit he ever limits himself to the actual. 
It is not surprising that he did not appreciate, but rather de- 
preciated much of Plato's speculation. He could not accept 
the reality of "ideas." He, however, asserted that the first 
ground or cause of all being is God, and consequently the first 
philosophy is theology. Plato found the original element of 
all philosophy in the idea of God; Aristotle in being, dis- 
tinct, however, from matter.:^ Plato asssumed that the soul 
recognizes the real, through the awakening power of sensa^ 
tions reviving memories of what it knew in a previous state 
of existence. Aristotle considers it especially absurd to main- 
tain that we knew not that we did once know, or that we have 
even a latent possession of ideas without knowing it.§ Plato 
sometimes appears to recommend us to get rid of the Sensi- 
ble, while Aristotle at times would make sense and under- 
standing to merge into each other.] In his view, " the sen- 

• Nicom. Ethics, X. a tn>.,VLa. t Bitter, m. 41-«L. 
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enoTiB preeentatioii is a neceBsaiy condition of all rational in- 
ti;lligence, to which it most, moreoTer, be prior in time."* 
llid Benflible element of the Bonl stands in the same relation 
to the reason as the body does to the sool. Here, to a certain 
extent, he agreed with Plato, but the latter held that throng 
reason, by the stimnltis of a single idea, a man mig^t arrive 
at the knowledge of all ideas, while Aristotle maintained that 
c<>mplet«neflB of knowledge is dependent upon completenesE 
of experience.+ 

la order to a complete understanding of the nature of 
tilings, they mnst be inrestigated in their csnses. Of theec 
0:10368, Arietotle laid down fonr species, which must conepin 
ill the case of every physical substance. These are the mate- 
tial, the formal, the moving, the final. Thoogh distingnish- 
alilc, they are not to be regarded as separately independoit, 
and sometimes the formal and the final are the same, while at 
nrherB the moving cause and the form, or essence, are cou- 
tidered as identical. 

The material, however, stands apart by itself. Aristotle 
maintains & strict contrariety between matter and the o&er 
kind of grounds or principles of being.^ It is not, as with 
s- .me philosopheiB, " the evil," yet it is potential for oppoBit«B, 
f i^r evil as well as for good. Here there is " necessity " and 
tlie limitation of good with respect to the end. Yet th«e 
aie different kinds of necessity, and that of nuttter is simply 
c< >nditional. It answers to premises as related to the logical 
t'lnclasion in the aigtmient. 

Applying these views, derived from the analogy of works 
(if art to the theory of -the formation of the world, we mnst 
iliscriminate between canses. Here Aristotle refutes the 
I <])i'nion that the world had its origin in chance, or from it- 
>~v]i, through the action of any blind force of nature. There 
must be " a first xmmoved cause of motion.*' A cloee connec- 
tion exists between the notion of the first mover, and that of 
tlie self-moving living essence. Imperishable motion imphes 
■ju imperishable snbstance. Moreover, from eternity of mo- 
tion we dedace the unity of its cause. For what is permanoit 
IB one, and the one motion can only have originated from a 
•Bitter, m. as. tlb.97. J lb. US: 
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pass through necessity. This followa inevitably from . 
tot]e'B admisBion of the etem&l coexistence of matter 
God. lie penuite and guidea, rather than originate.-^, 
operation of primitive forces allied to matter or inhere:- 
it. Still, we mnat do justice to Aristotle's sublime concf.-j i 
of a ground of all things, back of transient experiences i 
fleeting phenomena. Hmnan acience can rest alone upon I 
enetgy, activity, life, essence. What before him hail I ■: 
indistinctly apprehended, was by him more exactly define. I. 

Ariritotle adopts, without heeitatton, the saying of Utn 
litus, tliat the divine is to be found everywhere, evea 
objects apparently most unlitely.* 

Aristotle evidently looked upon all nature as endued wll 
life ; since even the simple bodies, and the apparently liivlv- 
elements, are regarded by him merely as organical parts of tl; 
earth.f But in all living things, the final cause is the soul 
for all physical bodies are merely the instruments of tL) 
soul. The soul is also the moring i-ause, since local motlc-i, 
sensation, and growth issue from the soul, wliich by its wOi 
moves the body, over which, aa the better principle, it exe-- 
cises unlimited authority. The siml is divided into the nutri- 
tive, sensitive, locomotive, and rational faculties, and Arifitorln 
advances it aa at least queetionable whether the reason nu 7 
not be independent of all the other faculties, because separatr.' 
from the body.:( It constitutes what is divine and eternal in 
man. It is his peculiar characteristic. But reason is dividivi 
into the practical and theoretic. Xot the former, but the 
latter is divine, and is predicated of God. lie can nit>\t.- llw 
world, without being Himself moved. 

In hia treatise on The Nature of the Gods,§ Cicero quotoi 
from a lost treatise of Aristotle, as follows ; " If there were 
men whose habitations had been always under ground, in great 
and commodiouB houses, adorned with statues and pictures. 
fumiahed with everything which they who are repQted happj 
abound with ; and if, without stirrmg from thence, tiiey slouJd 
he informed of s certain divine power and majesty, snd after 
some time, the earth should open, and they sboidd quit llwir 
dark abode to come to us ; where they should iimnediflteljf 
■ Rltter, in. isa. t lb. 236. t lb. 3U-7. { B. ^ c- ST, 
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Plato nghed for; it wa^ a first cause of <A»n 
Aristotle did homage. The first would part i 
tion or eymbol of tlir tmth that God has helc 
with men; has made Iliinsflf known to then 
was content with seelcinj; in nature and logic i 
tions of IIiB attrihnte'- ami llifi unit?. Whi 
Bon.ol language to descriKi^ iho Gud of whom Phi 
fed that we are using tlint which suits h 
and his principles, even when, through reverenc* 
he forheara to use it liiniMlf. Wlien we u 
to describe the deity of Aristotle, we feel that 1 
and unsuitable, even thmiph . . he reeorts to il 

Although the treatiE^i.' '■ De Miindo" is no ! 
to Aristotle, it comes <1ih\ti to m associated v 
and in modem times il hiis h«n quoted by v 
ral Theology as containing' irmtter pertinent to tl 

Aristotle's theory oi virtue followB upon hi^ 
tion, that God, the inutinvahly good, by His n 
ever worthy of desire, ^^ets in motion the t 
of desire.* Pleasure i- in3eparal)le from r virt 
and is the result of this lu-fivity. The prsotical 
the disposition to, virtue is inrlispetisablc, and h^ 
in which the other faculties of t!ie s 
find their place. 

But what, we are now led to asit, did , 
hold as to the main floctrines of tlie moral i 
have seen the methdl and Bj>irit in whtcb I 
toward their investifpirii^n, ever on his guard I 
admission of anything thnt rented on an ideal | 
only too ready to aseume las own thfories a 
them the premise for fuitlier speculation. He K 
from being, which is the priiunrj- cxiste^oe, I 
Keason, to which he a]>|i]ifa terms applicable, !b d 
significance, only to a |iernaiia] intelligence, aod J 
materialistic tendenci(.s leud }>hinsihility to 1 
that would give them a (nmtheistic intorpretatiMi. 
or its reasonable faculty at least, separable f 
divine and eternal, dne^ not share the fate 

• Moral uid M'.'lapliy»lciilPlil1(»ii[ihr. M 
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low that he lays down some positions, which but I 
congruity with others, would lead <l!rcxrtly to thel 
Bonality ae the Supreme Beaeon, and to tlie ii 
immortality of the soul. Yet in regan! to a 
the relation of the immortality of t)ie eoul, to prJ 
duty, Aristotle is profoundly silent. He det' 
with the practical. He repela the idail. He t 
a compound of soul and body, but exclusively wifl 
to the wantB, ac^juisitions and experiences of the ; 
good of man, the tummum honvrru '» sought « 
pasB of man's compound nature and this present G 
not insensible to the charmB of tnilh, magnanimifl 
trol, or the perfection of a soul which under the 8 
line he enjoins, may aspire to a blessedness like I 
gods.* But there is no drawiog of the reil of thoa 
Platonic vision of retribution, no hope that li^ta n 
pathway of transitorj- earthly existence, ovei 
calamity, decay, or death. 

And yet this veiy fact 'lends new sigi 
views of the laws and order of tlio mi^>ral syetem i 
forth in the Nicomachean Ethit'^. Here we 1 
elusions of one of the coolest and keenest obt 
time, a man who if he never kiinll^s a tipark <rf i 
makes us feel at every step tint !n. i- in cannot to g 
truth, and that no mere sembhtn. c of it cim hoj>e I 
the scalpel of hie searching diftcriniinutiou. 

He commences with an assumption, or rather a 
might seem at once to land him un tiic ade of a ntil 
at war with any ethics entitled to our coufidcnca ' 
things are sought, he says, for ulteriur ends; but bq^»> 
for itself alone. *' We choose it always for its own tiia, i* 
never for the sake of anything eke,"f while other tlaqgE. 
" honor, pleasure, sense," etc., are chosen for the aoka of Ik 
pinees. But already we observL', in this very gtatemmt, i- 
distinction drawn between a happiness which ia nltEmtte, !" 
a "pleasure" which is subordinate. A merv animal i^\ 
experience gratification. But we do not call an ox ho|"l'j , 
and Aristotle scruples to apply tlic epithet to a olulij, tlii> 
• Nlcoukcbeu Ethlc*. Z. & t lb., i 0. J n^ t >• 
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events taking place after their death) reaches them 
d('SL(\), whether gocid or evil, it must be dim and small, ei: 
ahs4>liitely, or to them ; or if not this, it must be of that n 
nitude and de^cription, as not to make those happy, who 
not already happy, nor to deprive those who are happj-, 
their happiness."* 

it belongs to the essence of virtue that it be habitual, 
single just act does not make a man just. Yirtues resi 
from "perfonning those actions which occur in the iiitt. 
course between men.^f "The virtue of man must l>e 
habit, by means of which a man becomes good, and perfonr 
his work well." J But while "a habit with deliberate prefo: 
ence," it aims at a mean between two extremes. This const: 
tutes its difficulty. " It is possible to err in many ways, f ►. 
evil, as the Pythagoreans conjectured, is of the nature of tlic 
vague and infinite, but good of the definite and determined ; 
but to be right is one only ; and for this reason, one is ea^y 
and the other difficult. It is easy to miss a mark, but difficult 
to hit it. " We are good in one way only, but bad in a hun- 
dred."§ To this point Aristotle returns again. While some 
acts are positively evil, and allow of no mean between two 
extremes, many, some of which he classifies, are virtuous l»j 
observing the mean. This explains why " it is difficult to be 
good." " It is difficult to find the' middle." It is like find- 
ing "the centre of the circle." | Men are continually liable 
to be deceived. " The mistake of the generality of mankind 
seems to be caused by pleasure ; for it appears to be the gooil, 
though it is not ; and therefore men choose what is pleasant, 
under the idea that it is good, and avoid pain as evil."T" 

This error is one of ignorance. But Aristotle will not ac- 
cept, without qualification, the paradox of Socrates, that " Xo 
person is willingly wicked," and that all sin is through lack of 
knowledge.** " Vice," he asserts, " is voluntary ; or else we 
must contradict what we have just said, and deny that man is 
the principal and producer of his actions." There is such a 
thing as guilty ignorance, " for they pimish a person even for 
ignorance, if he appear to be the cause of his own ignorance ; 

• NIcomachean Ethics, 1. 11. f lb., D. 1. t lb., II. 6. 

S lb. I lb. II., 9. H lb. m., 4. •• lb., m. 5. 
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lasting.*** Bat bad men canDvtt be friendB, or eiLjoT tbe . 
vantages of real friendship. " Evidently only the ^ool 
tic- friends ; for the b&d feel no pleasnre in the pereoo^ tL' . 
eeisee, unless there be some advantage"! The good . 
iricads, " iiiaemucb as they are good. These, therefore. ;. 
really and tmly friends; the others accidentally." { 

The fricndahipB of the good are not broken off like the s ::_ 
ulated friendeliipa of the wicked. " For it is charaeteristit- ■ 
the good, neither to commit faolts themaelvea, nor to iuSi 
their frieada to contribnte to it. But the wicked have ii i 
etabihty; for they do not remain conrasteiU even with tht-:-^ 
strives ; hnt they become friends for a short time, taking •ii- 
light in each other's wickedness. "§ Moreover, "accujiat^jas 
and complaints arise in the friendship for the nsefol,'* \rhile 
those who are friends for virtue's sake, are anxiooB to benelii 
each other, for such is the property of virtue and friendship ; 
and when they are contending for this, there are no com- 
plaints or quarrels."! Time also is found by experience to U* 
on the side of virtue, as related to friendship. " A wish f>r 
frieadship is formed quickly, but not friendship." " It re- I 
quires time and long acquaintance."^^ By means of tbe^e it ' 
has a solid and enduring basis. 

But vice, moreover, is inherently weak, and at war with 
itself, " For the bad are at variance with themselves ;.. In- 
stead of what seems to them to be good, they choose the 
nicrceablc, which is detrimental. Others again, from cowani- 
ice and idleness, abstain from doing what they think best for 
themselves. . . Some . . fly from life, and destroy themselves. 
. . The wicked . . fly from themselves. . . Such men do not 
partake of their own pleaeores and pains ; for their soul i^ 
divided, and one part from depravity feels pain, because it is 
restrained from something, while the other part feels pleasuie ; 
iind one draws hitn this way, another that, as if they were 
pulling him asunder."** 

Nor is this all, " For bad men are full of repentance. Vte 
had man seems not to have a friendly disposition, even to 
himself, because he possesses nothing amiable. If then, sach 
niLt lib. SIb..VTILi 
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« The opinionfl of wise men also seem to agree with what 
been said. . . Also he that energizes according to inteK 
and pays attention to that, and has it in the best statv . 
likely to be most beloved by the Gods ; for if any regar 
paid to human beings by the Gods, as there seems to I:. 
must be reasonable that they should take pleasure in whi;: 
the best and nearest allied to themselves ; but this must 
intellect ; and that they would be kind in return to those w: 
love and honor this most, as to persons who take care of wlr 
is dear to them, and who act rightly and nobly. But that i\ 
these things exist most in the wise man requires no proof; h 
is therefore most beloved by the Gods. It is probable aL- 
that the same person is most happy. So that in this way also. 
the wise man must be most happy."* 

It is impossible not to respect the cautious belief or honest 
scepticism of such a reasoner as Aristotle. In tracing certain 
features of the moral system, he shows the skillful hand of a 
master. His language is that of calm but firm and unwaver- 
ing assertion. The baseness of vice and its inconveniences or 
inherent weaknesses and defects are clearly portrayed. When 
he passes from the sphere of man's moral relations and the 
exposition of the moral system, he is careful and guarded in 
his language. In speaking of the dead, he neither asserts nor 
denies immortality. His language is ^^ even ^anything reach 
them." In reference to a divine providence over human in- 
terests, he says that it seems to he. If so, there can be no 
question with him, that the Gods have a special regard and 
friendliness for the wise and good. 

Such testimony, from such a source, is entitled to peculiar 
weight. It comes from a careful observer and a profound 
and independent thinker, one indeed, who does not hesitate 
to call in question the ipse dixit of his master Plato, or even 
of Socrates himself.! And yet no one perhaps of the ancient 
philosophers, has more significantly confessed the inadequacy 
of even such precepts as he gave and impressively enforced, 
than Aristotle himself. Something beside precepts— some- 
thing which he does not attempt f ullv to define— was wanted. 

• Nicomadiean Etliloi, X. 8. f U)., YIL 2. 
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They had indeed their use, "but the case is, that they seem 
to have power to urge on and to excite young men of liberal 
minds, and to make a character that is generous and truly 
fond of what is noble, easily led by virtue ; but that they have 
no power to excite the multitude to what is virtuous and 
noble."* • 

We may here append the conclusion reached by one of the 
most eminent modem students of Aristotle. He says : " The 
chief momentum in the Aristotelian philosophy is, that thought, 
and the subject of thought, are one ; that what is objective 
and thought (the Mpyeia) are one and the same. God Him- 
self is eternal thought, and His thought is operation, life, 
action — ^it is the thought of thought. Objects exist in their 
tmth only in so far as they are the subjects of thought — are 
thoughts. That is their essence. In nature indeed, the idea 
exists not as a thought, but as a body ; it has, however, a soul, 
and this is its idea. In saying this, Aristotle stands upon the 
highest point of speculation ; God, as a living God, is the 
miiverse. 

" In the course of the investigation, Aristotle, with a careful 
regard to, and examination of, the views of earlier philoso- 
phers, points out that neither abstractly universal, nor par- 
ticular, sensuously perceptible essences can be looked upon 
as principles of existence. Neither the universal apart from 
the particular, nor the particular by itself, can be a principle 
of the natural and spiritual world ; but the absolute principle 
is God — the highest reason, the object of whose thought is 
himself. Thus the dominion of the Anaxagorean vovg was 
declared in a prof ounder manner by Aristotle. In the Divine 
thought, existence is at the same time implied. Thought is 
the sum and substance of the universe, and realizes itself in 
the eternal immutable formative principles, which, as the 
essences indwelling (immanent) in the material, fashion them- 
selves so as to assume an individual existence. In man, the 
thought of the divine reason completes itself so as to become 
the self-conscious activity of thinking reason. By it, he 
recognizes in the objective world his own nature again, and 
so attains to the cognition of truth.^'f 

• Klcomachean EthicB, X. 8. f Prol A, Stahr, In Smith's Diet. Aristotle. 
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THE STOICS, ZPICCEEIANS, AND SCEPTIC-;. 

The Stoics professed to be followers of Socrates. 
vera rather cnntinuators and elaboratore of ui inhoriti' ': 
the originator.; of a new philosophy. Bat before 'At' 
them, we comi- in contact with eome intervening jili^ 
thought. In itiia connection the Cyreniac School i! 
mention. Its founder waa Aristippua (flonriahed 3'''! b 
his youth a Knuewhat indocile disciple of Socrates, wlm •. 
cure him of h'\i inclination for pleasure. The startin. 
of this school was Socrates ; its goal, Epicarns. It dvjTi 
physical scicnci! as above human attainment, or det^i 
utility, Kor nas its method of ethical study nnexcejit! 
Socrates, in lii^ inquiries into the true ends of life, pr. 
on the supposition that happiness is the desire and :iiu 
men ; at lenet, lie need this a^umption to show that the ^ 
of inordinate indulgence committed a grave mistake 
method of att.')ining their end. With Aristotle, aUi^. i 
of human activity, or the highest good for man, is li:i| 
This, however, depends upon the rational or virtuous 
of the soul throughout the whole of its life. Ar 
taught that g'-od is pleasure, and pain is evil, appc: 
proof to the testimony of all living beings. But 
pleasure, the e-<-nl must preserve its authority, and ini 
be identified with the Socratic temperance. Beyond 
held that while pleasure was permissible, the desire 
rendering man the creature of hope and fear, was ri' 
allowed. Each should be content with what he lia,s, 
suffer himself to be overcome with any sensual eii j 
He is to live in the present, neither regretting the ] 
caring for the future. Here was a marked 8ece5.-^i< 
Socrates; an equally marked approach toward Epicur 

Among other views credited to the Cyreniacs, was t 
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every act was in itself morally indifferent, since the only 
question with them was the result — ^pleasure or pain. As to 
virtne, it could not be an ultimate end, but only a mean. 
But, in justice to them, it must be said, that they made 
pleasure to rest not on the prosperity of the individual alone, 
but on the general welfare ; nor did they overlook the supe- 
riority of mental to bodily pleasure. 

Among those who are credited with having been swayed 
by the tendencies of the Cyreniac school, are Theodoms 
and Euhemeros, each sumamed the Atheist, but in the case 
of the latter, without reason. He taught that pleasure and 
pain are morally indifferent; that joy and sorrow are the 
objects of desire and aversion, reason leading to the former, 
and irrationality to the latter. The end of life is thus sought, 
not in external satisfactions,. but the inner constitution of the 
mind. Theodoras held that man is all-su£Gicient for himself ; 
his joys depend on his reason alone. Even of friendship he 
does not stand in need, and as to patriotism, the world is the 
wise man's country. Moreover, nothing is bad in its own 
nature, but solely by opinion; so that the wise man, if oppor- 
tunity offers, will not hesitate to disregard moral obligation. 
It is not strange that with this effrontery of the Sophist 
should be coupled the denial of the existence of a God. 
Only thus could the sage free his mind from all supersti- 
tion. 

The gloomiest phase of this doctrine was accepted by 
Hegesias, whose doctrine is said to have driven many to 
suicide. To the Epicurean, as well as other theories, he 
objected that happiness cannot be the aim of life, because 
in general it is unattainable. The wise man will be content 
with freedom from pain and annoyance. Gratitude, friend- 
ship, benevolence, should be of no account to him, compared 
with his regard for himself. 

Anniceris, a fellow-disciple of Hegesias, denied that life 
was given for any general object. Our efforts, therefore, 
should be directed to the pleasure of the moment. Pain, 
however — as througli an act of benevolence — should be 
endured for the pleasure that might result. Eeason alone 
is insufficient to preserve the wise man from eiror. His 
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rij^t affections most be confinned, and his evO wcj 
the force of habit. 

The Cynics claim as their founder a dlscip'e •.•i 
vho might ahnoet be said to be a bom eb^ic. .\ 
(426-371 B.C.). The name o£ the school was derive 
locality perhaps, or poefiibly from the Cjnital vL 
itA doctrines. Antiethenta held that philo£<>['._v 
rather in act than in speculation. He tths p>->i 
clnded from civil ri^te at Athens, and he met t!.< 
in a spirit of defiance. lie strove to render Lii; 
pendent by making his wants as few as poi.-i^' 
bitterness and wit, he came into collision with the 1 
cultm^ of what he accomited a degenerate age. 

Both the Cyreniac and Cynic schools started fr<>:i 
maxim of Socratea, that men are not to yield to tiri'; 
but be masters of them. Hence, argned the Cmi^i 
puB, the wise man should not submit to circum-l 
role them ; so arranging them as to produce the in. 
pleasure and the minimum of pain. On the •.<! 
Antisthenes contended that a man is to be £ii]><.i 
circiunstaQces, and to this end he is to overcome \i\> 
to pleasore and pmn, cultivating the nobler part of 
affected by what b merely estemaL His dovi' 
mainly ethical. He sought to revive the olden 
and moral energy. But his really Socratic tt.-ii 
carried to excess. He even represented infamy, 
pain or labor, as a good. "I had rather go m;i'i 
"than experience pleasure." Intellectual enjovu 
ever, he commends, and he doubtless interprett'l 
pain as discipline to effect the freedom and im 
wealth of the souL Virtue, coupled with a Soci-it 
he considered sufficient for happiness. *' Man,' 
" mu;t have reason or a halter," while the must 
science is to unlearn evil. 

But with what was really Socratic the peculiar St< > 
was combined. Antisthenes denied the moral wuit 
tton or love of kindred. He cx>ntemnect all civil t 
in comparison with the wisdom of the eage. Xu 
evil was unlawful to the wise man, nothing uiibe<.'< 
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nnmoralit^. To some extent he accepted the Socratic theory 
that the oniverBe is so regnlated by a divine inteUigentre as to 
benefit the good man, the friend of God. In opposition to 
the popular Polytheism, he asserted the Divine Unity, and 
that God cannot be recognized or known in any form or 
figore, snce he ia like to nothing on earth. To the vulgar 
mytholc^, with its popolar deities, he gave an allegoricai in- 
tetpretation, with which he coapled doubts of the demoniacal 
intimations of Socrates. He also attacked the tmth of Uie 
higher Platonic ideas. 

In the later Cynics there was less favorable disposition to- 
ward scientific ends than in Antisthenes. With them, philos- 
ophy was merely the art of living. Diogenes c^ Sinope, 
famous as the pupil of Antisthenes, restricted philoeopliy to 
practice. He made its aixu to be, to insnre the attainment of 
a pleasant life. This consisted in dispensing with sH, even 
the most mmple and necessary wants. This "mad Socratca,'^ 
as he was called, was noted for his biting and caostie BtLTcaem. 
Onr knowledge of his most famous disciple, Crantes, lees bit- 
ter, and of a more pliant temper, with others ofakindred spirit, 
enables as to mark the transition from the Cynic to the Stoic 
school, which on several points was already foreshadowed by it. 

The Megaric school, which derives its name from the fact 
that on the death of Socrates, some of his disciples foaod a 
refuge with Eucleides of Megara, has little to detain onr atten- 
tion. It is credited with holding that there is but One un- 
alterable being, which cannot be known by the senses, but by 
reason alone. Eudetdes called it "the good," and it was also 
denominated God, reason, intelligence, etc. Enbulidee and 
others paid no little attention to forms of fallacy, controvert iuf; 
the definitions of Aristotle and Plato, and asserting the don) it f iil 
validity of illative knowledge. Alexiuns, of the same sclioni, 
is said to have opposed the stoic Zeno, contending for iIil' 
school doctrine of "the unchangeable One" against iIil' 
tenet of "the living development of the world." The J'"- 
trine of Diodorus was connected with the depreciation of the 
senses, and nuinifested the disposition of the school to a[']>rt.'' 
hend nothing individually, but all in its systematic cohereinv.^ 
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his pruae. " The other Goda are far oS, or have no 
perhaps thej are not, or else they do not trouble t1 
in the least about us; but thee we behold present, !• 
of wood or of Btone, but a true God." Only the t:r 
temples and altars to the oourt«zatig and para^itc^ < • 
trius was neccssiry to complete tlie work of impic-tv. 

It WM in such cii^carastances as these — while tiif 
Socratic sohools were drifting bock to sophistic di^-p 
while the Cyreniac nourished the doctrine of self-love 
porsnit of pleasure ; while the Cynics indnlged their c> ■ 
not only for the culture but the decencies of life; wl- 
MegarimiB were absorbed in frivolous and idle df;*pii 
and the followera of Detnocritaa, with his atomistic t 
propagated its atheistic principles, BeoEoalism, and doulit 
the sect of the Sceptics, soon to be followed by Epii 
had its birth. Its founder, Pyn-ho, who had marcL< 
India in the ranks of Alexanders army, returned fntn 
campaign to Athens, not to roEome his paint-brush, }<i 
set np as a philosopher. He confessed his indebteJnp- 
Democritus, whose writings, he said, first attracted liiii 
philosophy, and whose scepticism, and whose theory of i 
piness, he adopted. Ilis disciples Timon, the " Sillosra/: 
admired his coolness and self -possession, and praised hiif 
invincible in dispute. PoeeiWy exceeding the Itconse of 
master, he reviled the earlier and later philosophy, and nin. 
to refute its dogmas. Much of it, indeed, wa8 vnliierel 
enough. Its contradictions rtiulered plausible Pyrriio's / 
sertion, that neither our senses nor our opinions gave ua-- 
ance of truth. We may, in charity at least, credit him mt 
the modesty becoming one who knew his own lialiilitv i 
mistake, while he is removed out of tliat dossificalJuD '' 
which he has been oftenest asFigned by his declaration, "li^'i 
he reckons it as one of the phenomena to whicli be mu^' 
adhere, that there is an eternal nature, divine and good, fii'i 
which human life receives its rcgnlaritj."* 

Others, doubtless, were less conversative. They wen mi'i* 
Pyrrhonie than Pyrrbo himself. The Scepti^e generallj IM 
to reach any stable point from which they could iavcsfiptf 
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eiiperiorand more enduring. Still, when the n 
diKriples proceeded to designate the saperior pli 
went little, if at all, beyond the gratifications of 
tnnquil assurance of their eontinnance. To ai: 
appetites must be reetrained. TJnneceeeary or i 
Birus must be repressed. The sage mnat be rich, 
poa-eesions, bat in little wants ; and friendship, ; 
int,' to the end in view, is not to be rejected. 
funn to the laws of his country, not as a matter 
<^>f prudence, and to be safe from the injories ol 
men. From superstitious apprehensions and tin 
G'ids, his reason must emancipate him, showing 
depends upon fortune and himself, and that tl 
fi'itune are of small account. Death, too, mu^t 
a^ a deliverance from all misery, since while we I 
not, and when death is, we are not 

The theology of Epicurus is in keeping witl 
Dii admitted the existence of Gods with huni;i 
i^tics, only without solid bodies, and free from li 
itnd weaknesses. In the void intervals betweeen 
worlds, they pass a life that is undisturbed, and ei 
ncsa that cannot be increased. About huniaii 
never trouble themselves, nor will they be depri 
unbroken repose. It is not without reason tli: 
rejecting the popular fables of the Gods, and a\ 
ti^iiiuing the national theology, has been credit 
prudent acceptance of that minimum of rcli^ 
nticessary to screen him from the chaige of athei^ 

Zeno of Citium, in Cyprus, is the well-known 
the Stoics. It is said that in his youth his attcn 
traded to Philosophy by the perusal of the 
Socrates, which his father, a merchant, had od i 
brought back with him from Athens. Here, in n 
having lost hie ill in a ahipwieck, he took refuge 
phy. His sympathy with the Cynics brought lii: 
influence of Crates, but his moral sensibility revu 
tbeir habits. In Stilpo, of Kegsra, he found coi 
austere practice, a more liberal knowledge. B 
failed to satisfy him, and he passed i 
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porriidiit^ imnmt»It >if life. Thin viul fftrve is- ] 
Teuim, uovenuti]; the onivene anil jicrmdiiijE; a 
nuoii id '_iM. Ho i> tilt) jupjod Pnjvi'iunc>« wit 
to tUe individiMl and the All. He ia the Wi«lai 
lUtand law, cajoiiiing tlir gn^l ><i>l 'r.r 
emnruiles- It Iwlirngq to Him )< 
He I5 (mrfcH utul vndocl with 1 ' 
He ill itiiiA the moving f»n<o of n 
vitlicmt which notiimg «mi bo r; 
of liiv world. )U vital hwt, iU < 

conmircd ut u distinct fmm i^.^.-v 

omltia-, and lu idontifloil with Uiu n-uHd, i 
PtittI nud l^iutlv, ftir the vtvW at the 8t>tiis 11 4 
witii God. 

To «voii) diar]^nfr him with Ii 
the purU irf the world, Eimplr ' 
inonizui^ vritli tli«> whi^ij. Ti> 
ciiniinU, ihu fnnltj- [wrlJi <if w)... 
]io^t!*wul in onnnurtinn a ourt.' 
Providcnw of Qfu\ willr/'' - • 
frinn tli« Jfn-d, otlHinii 
iDist. Siimci cxrita un< ; 
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dlnpctuKble 1>.) tlie perf' 
intnidnctintt nf i:vil vta- . 
him«llf "-tfltftrn ■ 1 ' ! 
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but the iotenaity of tlieir existence would *"•» 
tlie firmuess or weaknefis of llieir souls. CLf- I 
that any but tlie stronger Bj^arit* inf tlio vr'i?':- ' ' 
survive. 

Unlike some preceiling tt-:n!ii'rs. iln.- S;. 
sensuous perception and ratio: i:il ci'^riiii^ui !■- 
Even appetites aud pa&^iona i^i-rr liiit :u<>i 1 1.. 
■with itself. All kinds of tfititir- iii tlu' 
grades of developraeut of oin' ;unl tlii.- pl . 
Irrational activities, as inferior iiiiiii[t.'.-.t i:i..i 
force or world-life, p;trtook in -Mmi.' iin;>..',r 
son. Not that the forces of t!uj -ifuI \M-r.' i. 
distinguished bv parts. Some lii-iii.-ii-j'i il.-' 

Against the Epicurean "cuiTii r," iliv n;. 
freedom of the soul. Thev iliniiii ili.nni' 
chauce was but the nonnal dii-.-t ^l' -a imii- 
telleet failed to trace. Tet a iiuii.il ui;, f,-^^ri,\, 
certainty, accordant with the nature of liie ^-.i 
proper motives addressed to it, was allowed. 11 
6cnii)le to avow that our natuic and our pnnciploie 
upon ua by the necessity of an univereal fato, i 
will and act agreeably to our natural disposition. 
liberty of things is their internal law, but it h en 
by, and conditioned on, the universal nature. 

The fundamental principle of Stoic ethics waft- 
nature. But the question is at once raised, what ni 
to tills, diverse answers were given, Cleanthes Ii 
man must follow universal, ami not his special n.it 
Cltrj-sippus included both. Perhaps, in the sense ■ if 
difference was uneBsential. Both doubtless held ^ I 
agreeable to nature was one in which all the elk'm.. 
individual life were in perfect harmony. So C'Lr\ i 
fined a virtuous life, as agreement with the innalc 
of man as to good and evil. At different pciii"!-, 
the rule was diifereiitly interpreted; first, it ri-|ii 
formity to univerjj nature; then to partifUJ^ir In 
ture, and finally to the rational nature, whifli t!i 
professed highly to honor. The precept is neccf,-;iii 
Sometimes it enjoins a free, unimpeded pursuit of l! 
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luiEl, Itut iitiodiniit to nuMCiu «l«iut. He ooly ia i 
and iiui>1er, tnie wiodm^er toil pwit, noting wild 
111 Uf* tuuntul KtuUvi niwmbltilg a God, auA . 
Zoua ill liiA iitiliipetiduDl ViI«Modn«H. 

Rot tLe inutti^r wu (iTerdoiui wbini lliB aagf 
lio «i[M)riur to itU Ixw uid rustotu, tod 'With ■ 
tiotu, to Aiaiiuit acta looi^ljr vi)« vir 1i« 
tliior dernu-a of \y\sig, wtum it b not ffu 
but of guiii. of {Mxlunwly, u( euirido, of u life of J 
tlieir dJjETegwrd vf fimunl rites, and tlut Itk^ t 
aUhitiii^ III thu tOfH: iwtjoiM kl wliicli Imiiuia I 
Nud tint viKu'iut Diiui ftliriuka t(» nuue."* Jodi 
(dwl it full vf contnuUctiun*, Mid to tLo ere£t d 
lotMt diitintfiiiKlu^ adlifintnu, thfy rupiwHatedJ 
nitli Bnmu of it^ ubDioittDB [>Fcal)Brilioe 

TLe laliir doviJiijiiucul of iLie Siom' wlxml^'fl 
bein^ trmn£|>Iiuit(>d to Itumiin Mtil, Uiu liltlo tol 
tiiiii. U't> »<f il M)bj(.vl(Hl Im nitMiifyitije inftcH 
iijjf to duJnI[-|^tJija or de)tfiit!RK>/. Tbe tahir { 
tlio Mriirity (.if tilt- )irinci)>lw kid down by Uietrl 
Vfhil hvi Iven iKw>imtm) inditfunnit, or to bt^ 
wu aUi>wi>d tit til' iiu elfflUL-nt nf jciimL Zumt, ofl 
IiImI thv dtx'triiio of n uiiiv'tmiI ' '<tiniu.^.ili*jii. 
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oru and Uemocriliu, loaroniiif; kta' 
oleniUDtji, aawrtjn^ for tbc world ii licif 
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moiirs i^tud in tjnoBtion. Tbiioyillda 
loipurlout wibieseca. 
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take cognizance of eolemu oaths, nor men, who t>wii 
obligation." For themselve8, tbey confeaaed that thpy i 
be guilty of impiety, if from any other reason than nci, 
they receded from treaty obligations. 

The Lacediemonians enbaeqnently found fanlt ^^i' 
Athenians, that they tolerated among them even the [ ": 
of men who had been guilty of sacrilege, and reader. < 
selves accoreed of the Goddess. They had slain hci- 
altar priBoners who had taken refuge there. The La<.- 
niane required that " the pollution " shotild be drivei 
" with a face, indeed, of piety," remarks Thncydiik 
vindicating the honor of the Gods," but really availii' 
selves of a general sentiment of religion to carry out the: 
deeigna. The fact is noteworthy, as ahowing the cm 
of general Greek sympathy in whatever assumed to ' 
the sanctity of the Gods. 

In s conference between the Athenian generals 
Melian magistrates during the Peloponneaian war, tli 
encouraged themselves with the persuasion of their c 
cence, trusting to the " divine disposal " that would 
in their struggle against injustice. On the other 
Athenians claimed that they might repose equal con 
" the divine benevolence " that would be exerted 
behalf, inasmuch as neither their opinions nor acts vi 
than those of the rest of mankind, " either in reg? 
worship of the Gods, or an acknowledgment of tl 
deuce," " For of the divine nature," they eaid, " 
like the rest of the world," while admitting that 
impelled, " by the necessary bent of their natur 
dominion wherever they have power." As far as 
the Gods, they had no moretreason than thoir nc 
distrust their protection, while the terms in which 
acterize Lacedtemonian policy are a comment upon i 
of human depravity. " According to the best ligl: 
been able to collect," they said, "they repute as 
the tbmgs which please them, and as just the th 
promote their interest."! 

Throughout the war we find frequent appeals ti 
ThacjdldeB, Book I., p. 43, t lb., p. 2 
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ed to expediency, are ever coming to the Burface, anr 
ing with these, tlie speaker or writer gives plain int 
of the view which he takes of the moral order of tb» 
Demosthenes, moreover, lived at a critical period of A 
history. ' The old spirit of patriotism was nearly 
The national religion had ceased to fmiiish its won: 
tivcii, or to command generally an implicit faith. The 
in order to be effective, must necessarily adapt his la 
to the prevaih'ng sentiments of his time. He could no 
appeal to superstitious beliefs. lie could not rely upt 
riotic sympathies, stronger than any native sense of jus* 
carry his measures. Hence he resorts sometimes to qo: 
ations of obvious expediency, and sometimes to the iiic] 
ble instincts of justice in the human soul. 

The orations of Demosthenes indicate " an ardent lo 
right, and hatred of wrong," and are rendered thrilling 
impressive by occasional " noble bursts of honest indignat 
His words often derive their greatest force from the resj 
which they evoke from the moral sense and convictior 
his hearers, and are thus a powerful testimony to the la\\ 
tlie moral svstem. He would have been false to his art a 
orator, and his sagacity as a man, if he had ventured, in 
moral sphere, upon positions which his hearers could h 
questioned, or which they could assume to contenm. 

A peculiar importance tlieref ore pertains to those sen time: 
of Demosthenes in which he touches upon moral questioi 
He speaks no longer as an individual. His language is nuh 
the verdict of a national jury, appealing as he does to tl 
select council which represents the people. Yet on the prei 
principles of morals, and especially where they harmonize witi 
the rules of expediency, or the suggestions of political sa 
gacity, he is as clear and emphatic as any of the poets or lii:^ 
torians that preceded him. 

He speaks with a cautious reserve on questions relatini: to 
the national religion, adverting to them — and this was all tlirt 
he was called to do — only on points where he was in sub?tan- 
tial agreement with his hearers. He reputedly recognize? an 
overruling Providence, yet not in such a way as to come int ' 
collision with the worshippers of " the unknown God." The 
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hope ; bat in time they are discovered and drop s 
hoiiR;, a ship, or the like, ought to have tihe lo^re>: 
est, eo in human conduct, I ween, the principle and 
should be just and true." * 

This is indeed the general conviction, where rat! 
blinded by self-intereet. "Up to a certain point 
however disinclined, are ashamed not to observe 
and " it will be found, moreover, that what mars c\ 
and originates every mischief, is the anwillingnesii t 
justice uniformly," J Justice is ever obligatory, I 
Demosthenes allows some concession to expedieiict 
ground, however, of universal depravity. " Oor purji 
actions ehould always be just ; but we must also be can 
. they are attended with advantage." g " If all men v 
clined to observe justice, it would be disgraceful for n 
to refuse ; but when all the rest are seeking the poire 
wrong, for us to profeas high principle, and underti 
enterprise, would, in my opinion, be not justice, bu 
ardiee." | 

The nature of man ip siicli timt he prefers ease aud 
ing delusion, to effi^ft and slem truth, even when tLe^-i 
the only conditions >A success. " Everj' one believes wii 
wishes, though the. reality is often different." Heoce 
wishes of men are a great help to their ai^aments, and tl! 
fore the easiest thing in the world ia eelf-doceit." ^^ "So\ 
the moment's ease and indulgence prevaU over dilttuX 
vantage." ** 

Among the comlitions of permanent prosperity am l^ 
and piety. 

DemoetheneBexliurts the Athenians tc expect ihsE "' 

Gods are their grcatf^t allies and dcfendere, when Pbili 

violating his faith, imd rlisrej^rding hie oatbi til tliciu, t 

perfidiously broken a pcace."tt The Athenians of »pmiui 

generation owed their prospei-itj to their mora! and nJi^r..'.; 

virtue. " By a conduct lionomblo toward ibe GreeJo, pw' 

to the Gods, brotlu-r-like among themselres, ttiBy jnW!/ i^ 

• The Second OI711II1IH1'. t For Uu Kagtlopdtlttk 

t lb. S 11). 

j On the Libert; of thi.' illiuJlans. H Third 

•• Second Philippic. tt On thtl 
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BOHAN l'lIU.O30Plir — LrCK»ni«, 

Bbtoiu tl»e timo of t'i«*ni, Oroek 
llHio known or rtirfii-I at Rjnip. Tbe'taE 
Calw, aud the tniditioiia] wrrerity of Ruaaa n.^. 
llio intnwi.in of what L-amc Ui liiou lu foitigt^l 
w«j.inoQB, (TOi-tv. NoTi-rthetew, Rome hMM 
nmmiiioU* of llifc world, and wiu tiltinutely JL 
teapJi«r» of philiwopliv fi^m a!! sid«. ?fo Khod4 
phj-, prop.^ly Ml r«llod, n-M VL-t focmod there, trail 
ing i«lc of tlw RumaM f,.r Qractm Ubsst 
fwnaijiriM them with' the doctrinta of tb* (a 
opociUly th<«w (if ib« Stoiw ami the E[vicimwn9 
for a Ifirig time hi liif train tlie euijc Piuue(itli,ir 
tuTP cierauifd gnat inflnwiw on the phiintafli 
of iho Itonian*. Throufih lib inlercooreo wMi ( 
rtutefiniMi, a kii(iwl(;dj^.o of Plaio au) the tU 
w«td(i aaUimJljr be intnxInL'wl, iMcUng- i 
•wpuJutjiiiw witli othiir *dnK.ii. 

Along with the Epk-nrcan and Stoic, tlw in 
found wUiprviitfs while the »hl AradMny rono tntol 
tnainlv (Jirooi^ tlic phamia and grwe of VUu^M 
tiuTo wiM almo^ ineritabW a bhrnding nt tiiof 
distinrtt.jn. Rfiraan chtriK'tvr and mannen en 
inp inllniai™, and prodncal an udixitic tendin 
the influence of Philo and Antiochun amon^tlii 
di»t(ngu>.ih<«l RjiiuiiB. tiie doetrbeB of tfas . 
KKXMtthing of tlioir i«p(i,nl ehanu-tcr, and u 
Ihst of a tiuMty of pnihubilit.r, deferring tu tlwii 
of variotu opinions. Tliii, n« wb elull aee, n^ 
tme En Un3 obb of Cicero. Amona Uio« who i 
«troni;!_v Um-ard the Stoics were L. LuotUlu^ tffJ 
M. Tcnrntins Varro, vlu\, in bia opiuuD (rf f 
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rather than his own temples or statues? In t'.. 
nature, he delighted to detect the evil and im_-;; 
conflictod nnth the argument from design iii j : 
intelligent creator. Religion was not necessarj- <.^^ t : 
prevent crime, when it n^nctioned htunan sacriti . 
act of Agamemnon, who did not spare his ow^l <. 
Trne piety was to be fomid in the meditative n ;■ - 
sage, not in bowing to sticks and stones, proetm:.' ■: 
the earth, heaping vow on vow, and inundating' i'. 
with bliiod. "What inducement conld hnman gr:uiti-.- 
to the Gods, to rouse them from their repo^sc .' J 
ignorance, impelled by dreams, or led by fancy, iiml i:. 
immort:il beings under boman forms, and invested t!.< ■ 
power to effect those phenumena of nature for wf, 
other cause conld be dist^'overed. This erroneous \n-l\ 
to be di^:-ipated by better knowledge, bnt that knmv 
was little more than the Epicurean assumption, that t):.' i 
are perfectly happy and enjoy eternal repose, never In-:, 
themselves about the affairs of men, or the govenuiu :. 
the world. As to the soul, it is compoimded of t'jc 
earth, and some fourth principle, of a very eubtic n.i;: 
endowed witli sensation ; and v Iio a-M imngiiie that thio ;"i 
thmg will survive the shock th.l ifipai-ales il from tiip k>ii 
Nature is the only deity that Lui ivtiu-i is willing to vonersi 
By her holy laws and ordiiiani cs, wh;(tcver i*, is prodoo) 
and wastes away. 

He does not, however, follow I'piciinis at al! pointi. Da'fi 
ing nature, he ascribes vitality lu tlic t^hirs, niiich, » Inia 
beings, perform their proper mutiims iii seanih of tlicii 
appropriate food. Not only, ■v^ itli Ei>icnru», doe* be credi'l 
atoms with an internal impulse. )>iit he s^n'bcs to s prrndpi) 
of motion inherent in them, tlie voluntair itioreuiwU al 
living creatures. He does not jicwpt tbe notion of cluim, 
and even submita the free inutiim of tbe will (o ji di- 
recting law, since the will is (iejieiidcnt on cone^om 
which arise from the senBuouii^ impressions df tho Bitfrul 
■world. 

In bis effort to free men from the evil hnagh upnu than 
by their passions, Lacretiua has ncoui-w li " 
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uppiMcd to Epimiretta otluo*, jrct ou Miue points li» 1 
Epiiaireuii TJewfl.* 

luitnioUxl ^ly Stoic, Eiiirurviui, and At i 
1U)<1 cnnfuaiing himself indebted to Uic ■ - 
lie [to aou ftaud ni ialcllfotunl mlturv, it ip- i. 
CiLVro (105-i;i u. c), U>o ut-nt colobratol - 
Hliaald aU» iiaw trccn atImote>l tii plutotophi 
WTieci tliB foi+unes nf tJbo repnlilic no loupi-r ullo'i 
arana (or bin t'ionuumi'. lie <itjvote*l * ii-i^ui 
wiM luiTO IwcoDic inlolorabti:) to tho prv) . 
Htpiucol writinjf*. Thoee bcvumu ttio ^.-\ > 
diaippoiutmvut, tho ovciipation wi>l rcfu^' uf ut i: 
iMjnld ntH rciuniit idlo. 

Yet Cinero wu lumadf nu ptuloeuplier. lie l 
biniFolf for cotuliii; short of liU idoiiL Tliti proqwot j^ 
tnni Ui puwcr ecatttirvil hu philuiuiphicsl UicoriKfn^ j 
ijdI^ the etutesiuiui uid thu orvtur. Vet bn wu itf j 
studtiut of Grook writurt, Hnd in bis bourE of Idaun^ ■ 
Ivtl Acrionaij, if not pmfoaiidly, on llie pntblnnt I 
uiigugi'd tbolr tLuufibL 

Fur tbf tniMit jian, ('unTo'i doctritii.ii nra not oHj 
borrowijd tbwn from ttrfelc enurci^, loid i 
moiild of his own mind. OantJoud bv nature, lie *« 
gu&nl BffaiRHt luivcntiu^ to the ilicta of a tinglo 904. 
I>cnt« ecvpticimii ul«t> wu tuwordiiut with hi<> uiaut«l | 
ler, and Uic New Aadcmj* vbich farored it. wm in I 
Btill in bJ^ Rpate. AL-ronUnglj, Cicuro sbaUiu C 
jHwitire nnd itDquuliQwI uaeatiou of hi» op[aioa& 
csae, where be hud prcunt^cl two d[r«n« view^ 1 
" Wliidi in tnta, Ood mnst dtsnan ; s diffieolr ( 
wliich is the inijftt prolmhla." f AfpUii, in ufluriug to « 
bia ricwt, he wjs that he shall not eel forth wltkCy 
curtain and tlx«.-d, Uku tbu Pytbitn ApuUo, h 
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not ftiitiwer llio question — like some others — bj- j" ■ 
Biij- iii'-ruly si»c-fiilative pimajt. He will not a^- 
AOHwei' of any one sect of philosopliere — in conflii-t 
wuo! w ilh one another — as dedsive. Toward the Kj 
indcerl, he uliowa no epirit of conccRsion. Their eelti -. 
of inoniU wafl rejiuleive to him. The convictions of 
ploar intilloct and noble nature impelled him to ejmr 
with [■iiiitempt. He, liowever, pai<i«es them in revit--,' 
with l!ic opinions of the Stoics and other sects, sifti:i, 
M he proceed!*, in order to arrive at the truth. lie ^i'^ 
liiM th'iiry of pnihability. lie does not qncetion the ' 
lion tietwoun truth and fali»:hood, but theyliave nosiir-.- 
nrd. Tlie impi'cwsions of sen«e force the assent of tJif 
liiit ri'iiruin muHt decide on the evidence before it. T 
the vai-a with the practical question of daily life, and f- 
own piirt there ie mucli which he cannot assert a^ c. 
which he will yet follow on the gronnds of pruK^.; 
TIiuH, witliout any elaborate attempt to refute the Bct-y.'i 
lit tlii! New Academy, Tifero manifests his diajmbiii^ 
nullify il. Tlie jK>intB which he is most anxious to e.■'^'l! 
Hn-, in tlie main, the doctriucs of God and the hnman ? 
The importance of religious convictions, especially of an o 
ruling I'l-ovidence, and the primaiy legislation of God in 
ikjuI, JK evidently dccjdy felt. 

In his celebrated work "On the Nature of the Goi 
t'icero has much to say which throws lig^t on the rie 
anciently entertained as to a moral order of the worM. ' 
luH inlruduction he speaks of " PhilosophetB, and those a 
very gn-nt and illustrious men, «Imi lunrL'i^i.' th(' nlmli! >fo( 
to be diiectcd and governed h\ Iht* will uml wi.idiwi of A 
(iodi* ; nc)r do they stop here, hut conceive Ultewue tlisl ti 
Deities consult and provide fur tlie prcserratlou uf 'i^u 
kind." * 

Ad he proceeds, he puts inln tiie moiitli of Velleius,tl< 
Epicurean, one of the interlocutum in the fiinciwaioii, tlw ^ 
Eortion, that " Anaxagoras, wh" rccviviM hia leaniinf fr^ 
Anaxinn'nes, was the fltBt who Jillinncd the Bj-rtem lad ikfo\ 
aition of all things, to be conlrivcil ami perfected hytte 
power and reason of an lofinitc mind." ?mmg bjwli^ <i\ 
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of Epicurus, scarcely " worthy the name of philc 
even of common Bense." The crudities and abini 
the accepted mj-thology are laid bare, and Cotta, i 
sceptical but truth-seeking spirit, seems to reflect t 
and feelings of Cicero himself, when he declares, 
evident sincerity which commands our sjTnpathy anu 
" I wish I could as easily discover what is true, as I c 
throw what is false." 

Lucilius Balbus, eminent as a Stoic, follows Cotta, a 
prolonged discourse, handles the chief points of natu 
ology, leaning, however, to Pantheism, and making the 
as well as each of the heavenly bodies, an animated (L 
He recognizes, however, the natural, and to some exte 
moral order of the universe. " In the heavens, there 
thing fortuitous, unadvised, inconstant or variable ; all 
is order, truth, reason and constancy." He puts a philu. 
cal inteipretation on much of the prevalent mythology, ^ 
strips it of its absurdities, or at least renders it less repu^' 
He then asserts " that the universe, with all its parts, 
originally constituted, and has, without any cessation, . 
ever governed by the providence of the Gods." Amoi^r 
proofs of this, he adduces the argument from design. ** 1 
is it consistent with common sense, that when you view 
image or a picture, you imagine it is wrought by art ; w 
you behold afar oflE a ship under sail, you judge it is stee: 
by reason and art ; ... and yet that you should imagine xl 
the universe, which contains all arts and the artificers, can 
void of reason and understanding?" He thus rebukes t. 
suggestion that the universe is "the effect of chance, < 
some necessity, rather than the work of reason and a divii. 
mind." ' 

Indeed, " he who believes this, may as well believe, that if 
a great quantity of the one and twenty letters, composed eitlicr 
of gold or any other matter, were thrown upon the grouiiJj 
they would fall into such order as legibly to form the Annals 
of Ennius. I doubt whetlier fortune could make a siiii:]^' 
verse of them. ... If a concourse of atoms can make a worU. 
why not a porch, a temple, a house, a city, which are works 
of less labor and difficulty J " 
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those tliiiif^s almost before thinking of doing them, he*- 
more easy is it for a God to do so, whose deity govt*: 
regulates all things ? " 

Such is the language which Cicero puts into the ni* 
liis brother, Quintiis, expressive in the main of tmtl:- 
must be distinguished from the theory of divinati**! 
which they are associated, and which Cicero impugns ' 
most effective scepticism, worthy of a modem assai! 
witchcraft or spiritualism. 

In his first book on the ZawSj Cicero introduces the •' 
sion by ai?king Atticus whether he grants " that the ' 
univei*se is regulated by the power of the immortal < 
that by their nature, reason, energy, mind, divinity, or > 
other word of clearer signification, if there be such, all f 
are governed and directed ? " adding, that if this is not i. 
ed, it is what he must begin by establishing. 

This point conceded, Cicero proceeds to show that L. 
" riglit reason," eternally obligatory. Since reason is 
common property of God and man, God and men must 
considered as associated together by law, " so that the eii * 
universe may be looked upon as forming one vast coiiiui 
wealth of Gods and men." Moreover, " man is bom for j" 
ice, and law and equity have been established, not by opiui. 
but by nature." " Law is nothing else than right reason, t 
joining what is good and forbidding what is evil," 

To utilitarianism, as a basis of morals, Cicero is stenilv o 
posed. Elsewhere he severely criticizes it ; here he s; v^ 
" real justice has really no existence, if it have not one h 
nature, and if that which is established as such on account oi 
utility is overturned by some other utility." The power oi 
law — " a certain eternal principle which governs the entire 
universe " — ^^ is not only far more ancient than any existence 
of states and peoples, but is coeval with God himself, who be- 
holds and governs both heaven and earth." 

Cicero assumes throughout, " the existence of the Supreme 
Gods, their intellectual government of the universe, and their 
benignant consideration for the interests of the human race." 
He seems to sum up the leading features of the moral system 
in what he claims should be regarded as " a fundamental prin- 
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all that is perishable, perceiving and mo^ 
itself endowed with the power of moving 
Over all God rules, assigning each his 
not leave unbidden, unless, like Socrates 
cause of withdrawal be given.f We ha^ 
without design, or by chance, but there i| 
of b »me sort that takes counsel for the hm 
never have produced and sustained it, onl; 

annihilation.^ 

Many questions concerning the soul w] 
he confesses that he cannot answer. Sd 
penetrate to the truth of the ca8e.§ 
caution, he will make no absolute assert] 
mortality, and looks with all possible 
dark alternative of its mortality,] hen 
from Plutarch, who would account that 
evil. Still, he would fain believe tlio^ 
How can we accoimt for or justify the 
patriotic and good men, if the soul perisLl 
It matters not that it is asserted that w< 
the soul released from the body, or exii 
" To me," says Cicero, observing its natui 
of the soul in the body, as in a dv^ellingj 
more diflScult and obscure than the conceji 
forth to heavenly freedom as its own home,^ 
life, bound in " the fetters of the body," f roi 
releases itself, like those who have long been 
experience, or rather death. Only when th* 
and reaches its destination, shall it truly live. 

But the soul bears within itself testimony 
destiny, " That which thinks, feels, lives, p 
is heavenly and divine, and of necessity ev« 
"Nor is this all. It is indivisible, and not sn 
Following the line of Plato's thought, as other^ .1 
since, Cicero says : " It cannot be doubted, Lu^ 
there is no admixture in the soul, nor concrete sul 
is it connected in any way with matter, nor is ft 

* Clc. Tu8c. QasB., L 27. f lb., L 80. t ^ 

% lb., I. 11. I lb., I. 82. -I 

*♦ lb., I. 23. ft R)., 1. 81. 
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adopting, with liis characteristic difitmst, however, tht 
ments of Plato, and, while admitting the possibility of 
happiness for the soul after death, rejecting utterly tlu- 
stitious apprehension of punishments, and falling 1* 
Socrates' forlorn hope, that if there be no future for r 
it will, in ceasing to be, cease both to suffer and to fe 

In the interests of morals, Cicero vindicates fre 
essential to responsibility for all that is blameable < 
worthy. He accepts the position of Socrates, that f 
and the good are by nature united together; yet^ 
that the wicked man punishes himself by the evil tb 
entertains, and that duty is not to be discharged foi 
of any advantage that may possibly accrue from it, 
its rewards are in itself. This, however, does not c< 
bhndly to the Stoic position that the sage needs m >( 
but his virtue. On this point, Cicero leans to the Pt 
The aids of fortune may contribute to happiness, 
pleasure is not to be condemned. Nor is the Stoic 
each one is either wise or a fool, in other words, tl»$ 
equally bad or equally good, acceptable to him, I* 
opposed to the practical wisdom which he sought 
Moreover, where the Greek philosophers identified til 
/ul with the good, he substitutes the honorable (A* 
The becoming is ever a close attendant upon the goo* 
it we are to understand that which is adapted to cir 
ces, personal and other relations, etc. As a general 
usef lid cannot come into conflict with the moral, yet 
cases, in which Cicero seems to concede that it may, 
man may deviate somewhat from the path of strict ju- 

Such is the ethical position taken by Cicero, and t 
view of the great and much agitated questions of his tl 

M. Terentius Varro, the most learned of Itoinan s< 
and the foremost of Eoman antiquarians, was trained n 
philosopher of the Academy, who possessed Stoic k 
Ten years the senior of Cicero, whom he long ewrvh 
was united with him in close intimacy. His theologit 
mythological works, portions of which have been pr 
to us exclusively in the writings of the Christian fath 
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of his day, which he contrasts with the pure and 
ners and sentiments of the most distinguished 
olden time. 



CHAPTER XIV. 



PLAUTUS, TERENCE, VIEGIL, HORACE, 

JUVENAL, OVID. 

The popular religious sentiment of a people 'j 
always to be sought among its philosophers, oj] 
found thinkers. These, like Anaxagoras anc. 
be far in advance of the great mass of their 
Indeed, we may often most readily discover tlij 
tone of the age, by its poets, its dramatists, or I 
is it necessary that these should be men of , 
found thought. Our inquiry is not so much 
personal convictions, as what were the prevail 
they reflected in their writings. Through t> 
ment of the age finds expression, and even l 
as well as the satirist, becomes an important w 
repay our labor then, to glance over the test., 
of the most noted of the Latin poets, not ov. 
those whose personal morals are far from exen . 

Of Plautus (2547-184: b. c), we know little n 
he was of humble birth, that he early ca 
and that, commencing his career as a menial foi 
the stage,* he gradually rose to the position thai 
retained, as the most illustrious comic poet o\ 
comedies enjoyed an unrivalled popularity, am 
vention, wit and jests are their highest merits, 
without value for those occasional sentiments, ii 
views of theism find expression, as a writer stri 
plause would be apt to employ. He would, 
studious to give no rude shock to any doctrine 
inviolably sacred, and his incidental allusions to C 
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to discern the Ben?iljilitics and passioiiB of the eoal, a:i 1 
h..ld of such trutbe, Bu-rgestione or fancies, as will awu k i 
response in tbe popular taste or conecience. I 

For this reason, the "^Eneid" of Virgil is not Trith- ■- 1 
tercst in this connection, as giving intimations of that v:i-l 
the moral order of the universe, which he either ac--- ; 
himsflf, or had reason to believe congruous to tlie j" ;■! 
conceptions of his age. That such ft moral order exi>:- i 
aannicd throughoiit. No formal evidence of it is pnv- 1 
bnt the courfie of human events is aniformlv reprept-ii[._ :: 
coming in constant contact with, if not shaped by it. | 

The word which expresses the nece:)-ii_v i.f ilii^ ni..-. 
is/(ifc. -Eneas la prof ii^ua f-ito.* Kvoti ^nw•. <■:■..:■■- 
the restrictions imposed upon her, savi;. T -tor fai'i.*- ^^ ■ 
yEncas lingers at Carthage, he foi^cts the citiea (Uioitt-I 
him bv the fates-J Dido's w.irds fall powerless on the a 
of ^En'ea?, for Fata 6Utant.% She submits to the incviuU 
if it be that Biefata JovU poKuni.\ The complnmt mM 
of Juno is that she will not submit to .Tove'a imperial s»rar 
or to tlic futes.^ Deiphobna brings no charge agrinst Irnnn 
nclcct on account of what he suffers, but he sayi, M'JH 
tnea... rn^rsPre.** Man's short, frLul esislence is iUntto 
him by resistless destiny.ft Stai sua cuiqM dim. Wb* 
.Eneas lands in Italy, he pleads his iun^>cenee of any h^*^ 
purpose, for he sayB,it 

"Nee pent nisi /ala locum mie/JK/if. ifc-iiwoX." 
^or is it to be questioned that — 

" Fatalem Mnean manifesto nnmiae ftnV^ 

Latinus and Lavinia admit that the \iiiion of the UtWri* 
j:neas has been detennined by fate.[ j That this fit« i» odt 
a blind necessity, dissociated from a wbe order or intalfi?*^ 
purpose, is obvious from the connection in whidi ** "^ ^ 
([uently introduced. Sometimes the fates are /ate •''««ij 
and sometimes they are spoken of a^ nearly ideaticil witbH* 

• ^.n I 2 t lb., I. 8». X lb- IV. 2B. | Ik.!?.** 

lib.. IV. 6U. 11b„V.TiM. "lb,. V-1-.V.L "^«1 

Hib..xi.iu ssib..xLm uib.,su-ai «lh,n.« 
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granted {dedlt) " to found a new city and bridle proud iiJ 
tions."* It was not guilty Paris, but the severity of tLi 
God that struck down Troy from its prosperous eminenet.'.' 
Proud Ilium fell, because it pleased the powers above (ivVz/.vi 
superis) that it should be so.J uEneas expresses his eon vie 
tion that his safe arrival at port was not witliout a diviuci 
significance, implpng the purpose and providence of tiid 
Gods.§ He bids conquered Dares submit to the God [^Ct-I-' 
Deo\ as He might have charged him to yield to fate; \ nJin 
as we have seen, Jove's imperial sway and the fates are 
6<jmetmies coupled together.*]" The pride of Mezentius, iiud 
his impiety in declaring his own right hand his God {dcxtra 
mihi Deus\ are signally rebuked.** 

But this divine pro\^dence is governed and directed l-y 
justice, and is the refuge of the consciously wronged an J 
oppressed. Ilioneus is introduced as uttering the wanuLir. 
" If ye despise the race of men and mortal arms, at least kx'k 
out for the Gods, who take thought of right and wrong.'''^'^ 
It is Jupiter who sanctions the rights of the stranger gue*t.:J^ 
Priam, outraged by the cruelty that slays his kindred befoiv 
his 'face, prays the Gods to inflict suitable penalty and ju^t 
retribution.§§ Dido's hope is, »i quidpia numina jpossvnt. . 
With her dying breath, she appeals to the Gods, if with tLeio 
justice or regard for the wronged is to be found.\T 

But, as illustrative of Virgil's views, or perhaps tlio?e 
which his age was most disposed to approve, if not accej>f, 
we must take note of the vision of the world of retributk'a 
granted to -^^Eneas. Doubtless, Virgil guarded himself agaiiijC 
the reproach of superetition, to which he was exposed by the 
scepticism of his age, by his ingenious device of the ivory 
gate, through which the Infernal Gods sent up lying dreams. 
But in the pictures of retribution which he exhibits, lie id 
true to the instincts of a justice which anticipates hereafitf 
a dispensation of awards which is imperfect here. In tliis 
we have the plain implication of the immortality ^^ *liQ 
soul, although this is elsewhere manifestly taught. 

• iEn., I. 523. t lb.. VI. fiOS. % lb., IH. 2. % lb 

I lb., V. 467. If lb.. V. 781 •• u,.^ x. 773. ft 

n lb., I. 781. §§ lb.. II. 536, 7. || lb., IV. 883. ITT 
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body are united by life, and the union is dissolved by death. 
Iris is sent from Olympus to Dido, to release her struggling 
BouL* In anticipation of her death, she looks forward to a 
conscious existence hereafter. Omnthis v/mbra loots aderoj 
is her belief.t Satisfied with the manner of her death, she 
exclaims : Sio, sio juvat ire svb v/mbraa^X Polydorus, the 
victim of foul crime, speaks from his shrub-covered grave, 
and pleads for pity.§ The image of the murdered and un- 
buried Sichseus appears to the widowed Dido, in vision, to 
show his wounds, and unveil the long concealed wickedness 
of his murderer. I 

But while we may notb in many other passages indications 
of a belief in the soul's immortality, as well as a moral govern- 
ment — ^now actually existing among men, and partially bestow- 
ing rewards on virtue or inflicting penalties on vice — ^it is in the 
vision of the under world with which JBneas is favored, that 
we have these doctrines distinctly and impressively enforced. 
If here on earth JSneas had accounted it impiety to handle 
sacred things before he had washed his blood-stained hands in 
the living stream,^ he finds in the realm of spirits a justifica- 
tion of his scrupulous regard to the divine laws of purity. He 
witnesses the sad fate of the wicked, and sees the beauties 
of that Elysium which is the abode of the blest. Here 
is something beyond what Homer pictured in his vision 
of Hades. Here is not the mere negative blessedness of 
exemption from pain, and even the shadowy life which Vir- 
gil accepts from Homer without question, has, introduced 
into it, new elements of positive satisfaction. Yirtue is sure 
of its reward; vice cannot escape its penalty. "Unhappy 
Theseus " utters his admonitions, and adjures all to learn the 
justice of the monition and not despise the Gods.** In Ely- 
sium are the spirits of martyred patriots, of good and holy 
men, jHt vates^ and others who have on earth been virtuous or 
dutiful, and they are privileged to breathe the air and enjoy 
the beauty of a paradise. On the other hand, the wicked 
expiate their ancient crime ; veterwm, malorum supplida ex- 
pendunt.^ Nor is the under world altogether isolated from 

• Ma., IV. ew. t R)., rV. 888. X lb., IV. 680. § lb., IIL 45. 

I lb., m. 858. 1 lb., II. 720. •• lb., VL 818. tt lb., VI. 789. 
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tills. Ancliises recoOTizes -^neas and becomes liis cori«iii».t« -r 
lie gives him to understand that he has heard^ altLuu^ii n* i 
fully, of his wanderings and hardships. The state of j>r«,»l,. i^ 
tion on eartli is consciou»lj linked with that of retril>iiticu 
hereafter. The present and future state are subject alike t«j 
the divine laws and the divine order. 

Thus do we find — althougli indefinitely portrayed — eertaii: 
prominent and distinctive features of a moral system, redectci 
in Virgil's national epic. They are not the less sigiiineaLt 
from the connection in which they are found. 

In g:ithering up the testimony of classic literature to tLe 
existence and laws of the moral system, the Koman satiri~ts 
must not be overlooked. Living at the time when 'Roinsm 
power had culminated, and when, along with luxury, a critical! 
and even 6cej)tical spirit had sprung up, we can scarcely ex|>e.;t 
to find them free from the contaminating influence of their 
age. The old reverence for sacred things had passed away. 
Ileligious institutions maintained themselves by their vU iner- 
ticB, rather than by the suffrage of living convictions. Yet, 
amid the ruins of a crumbling faith in the hitherto accej)ttd 
belief, we meet with the significant recognition of the beauty 
of virtue and the claims of duty, as well as the odiousness of 
vice. 

Even when Ennius (b. c. 238-178), doubtless putting the 
words into the mouth of an impious character, says, 

** Yes, there are Gods ; but they no thought bestow 
On human deeds— on mortal bliss or woe ; 
Else would such ills our wretched race assail f 
Would the good suffer ? would the bad prevail ?" 

he recognizes those facts in the moral order of the world, 
which find their solution only in the theory which modilies 
the exact administration of moral government here, by tlie 
element of human probation. His scepticism of the prevalent 
mythology, if it approaches Pantheism, has the merit at least 
of conceding a monotheistic will. Naming the various forces 
or objects of nature to wliich deity had been ascribed, he says: 

** This is the Jupiter whom all revere."* 

* Dunlop*8 Rom. Lit, Enniut, 
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For the Buperstitionfi of augurs and soothsayerB, lie has un- 
measured derision, nor does lie spare the false ideas enter- 
tained of the worshipped divinities. This fact is important as 
showing that those who followed in his path would not reason- 
ably be suspected of grounding their concessions to the claims 
of truth or morals on a mythology which even his age was 
almost prepared to repudiate. 

But while the infidelity of Ennius is obvious in his writ- 
ings, and while Flautus dramatized the vices of the Father of 
the Gods and the tutelary deity of Eome, Lucretius has 
thrown the charms of his genius over the doctrines of Epi- 
curus, and shown how complete an emancipation from popu- 
lar reb'gious prejudices might consist with admissions essential 
to a correct appreciation of the moral systenL His denial of 
Providence and the soul's immortality, challenged repeated 
Stoic refutations, but such denial was based on those aspects 
of the moral system which are given it by the element of 
probation. 

Lucretius was contemporary with Cicero, and nearly a cen- 
tury later than Lucilius (bom 146 b. o.), who seems to have 
had little more of religious faith than his predecessor Ennius, 
or his Epicurean successor. Still, virtue appears in his draughts 
with native dignity, and his living characters are most power- 
fully portrayed. Juvenal relates how he made the guilty 
tremble with his pen, as if he had pursued them with the 
sword. But his invectives against vice were by no means 
due to any superstitious element of belief. '' In the first book 
of his satires, he appears to have declared war on the false 
Gk)d8 of Olympus, whose plurality he denied." He ridiculed 
the simplicity of the people who gave to an infinity of Oods 
that name of father which should be reserved for one. His 
tribute to virtue is worthy to serve as an Ulustration of Butler's 
claim of superiority in its behalf ; 

'*A constant will 
The claims of duty ably to ftilfllL . . • 
A bold {iroteotor of the Just and pure.'^ 

The very selection of objects which he made for invective 
or ealogy, shows that virtue is intrinsically noble, and that 
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nor let them sing anything between the acts which is not con- 
ducive to, and fitly coherent with, the main design. Let them 
both patronize the good, and give them friendly advice, and 
regulate the passionate, and love to apj>ea8e those who swell 
(with rage) ; let them praise the repast of a short meal, the 
salutary effects of justice, laws, and peace with her open gates; 
let them conceal what is told to them in confidence, and sup- 
plicate and implore the Gods that prosperity may return to 
the wretched, and abandon the haughty."* 

When the poet passes from the consideration of his own 
personal relations, to that of social order or public interests, 
he recognizes the necessities of a moral order and a superin- 
tending providence. He may sometimes speak as a Polythe- 
ist, but he sees in Jupiter the supreme, to whom all others 
are subordinate. He alone is '^ the father and guardian of the 
human race."t ^^He brings back the hideous storms, or 
takes them away." J " The empire of Jupiter is over kings 
themselves." § He subdues the giants and shakes all nature 
with his rod. The wicked deeds of men cannot escape the 
notice and disapproval of Jupiter.) 

Co-operating with the will of Jupiter are the resistless 
though unseal forces of the universe. Fortune may be defied, 
but Necessity, her minister, always marches before her, hold- 
ing in her brazen hand huge spikes and wedges-T^ *' The will 
of Powerful Justice and the Fates," is resistless.** " Necessity, 
with an impartial rule, renders her allotments to the illustri- 
ous and the most abject."tt These forces of the universe do 
honor to justice, while they visit iniquity with stem retribu- 
tion. They raise Hercules to heaven, while they forbid 
^' Priam's perjured family, even with Hector's aid, to repel the 
warlike Greeks."^ :( " On calamitous Italy, the Gods, because 
neglectod, have inflicted many evils." §§ 

To a divinely established order, exemplary retributions are 
ascribed. His own times Horace represents as ^fertile in 
wickedness," in this fully agreeing with his contemporaries, 
but tracing to this fountain ^^ the perdition that has over- 

• An Po6t 19a-aOL t Odes, L xiL 49. | n>., IL'x. 15,1S. 

f lb., m. 1. «. I Epod. v., 8. 1 OdeB, L mcv. 17. 

«♦ Ih., n. xvIL 15, 16. n lb., IIL L 14, 15. « lb., IIL Hi IS, »-aa 
IS lb., UL vt 7, 8. 
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gloriouB to die for one'a country." Thofl "virtne, tjtiV 
ing of liase repulse, shines with immaculate honora.""" 

The Jil'ilitv to discern the truth istobe sought and culrivj 
"Not he who is nnahle to compare the fleeces that .; 
the dve of Aqwintim with the Sidonian purple, will re-.-i. ; 
more certain damage, than he who shall not be able to li:- 
giii.-h the false fi-om the true."t This knowledge, in.:>re' ■ 
must Ije ma<le practical. The soul most be purified 1 ■ v 
troth, "Why Jo you hasten to remove things tli;it ii 
your eyes, but if anything gnaws your mind, defer the t' 
of curing it from year to year I "J Virtue is sure of 
rt'wanl, as vice of its retribution. "As much more as a 
man shall deny hnnsclf, BO much more shall he receive fr'. 
the G()ds."g Wealth and splendid offerings are not iit--i 
sary in order to attain the divine favor, " If the hnii'} . 
innocence has touched the altar, a magnificent vii-tiru d- 
not more acceptiibly pacify the offended deity, than a c.'n-\ 
crated cake and crackling salt."! "There is always j^'Tiii 
thing lacking to unjust riches," T however much they ma; 
iucrea.se, " Ho is master of himself, and truly h-ippy, ti 
whom it is pennitted to say daily, I have lived."** ■• Tii 
may not justly call tlie possessor of large estates haiipT."'^j 
Nor does locality secure peace. "Tliey change their clinia;'', 
hut not their disposition, who run beyond the sea. . . . I'; 
ships and chariots, we seek to live happily. What yon j^'i ' 
is here (at home), is at Ulebne, if a just temper of uii'ni i^ 
in't wanting to you."J{ In a style worthy of jEsop, Ih'W'i' 
illustrates his own philosophy of life, which gave the prcft"- 
cnee to his humble Sabine farm above all burdensome wejliii.?? 
by the fable of the country and city mouse. |] 

It is the soul's restless desires that deny it peace. "N'^^ 

Oyhele, nor Apollo so shakes the breasts of hie priests, m"' 

Bacchus or the Corybantes ... as direful anger."T^ K^'?' 

destroyed Thyestes and has demolished cities. But " rfj'':>*' 

caQ be purchased neither by jewels, by purple nor goM. r>'f 

neither regal treasures nor the consul's officer can remore tit: 

• Odei, 18-17. t Ep., X awi. t lb., a S8, 9. 

! Odes, III. iTl, 21, a. I lb., m. nUL 17-30. 1 lb., m. niv e--"-* 

•• lb.. III. illi. 41. n lb., IV. ti. *S. . B Epte. L iL 27J1I- 

!i Odes, III. L 47. 1| 8«L, L Tt 79-117. H Ode*. L irl ^* 
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wretched tumults of the mind, nor the cares that hover over 
splendid ceilings."* " He lives happily on a little, to whom 
the ancestral salt-ceUar looks beautifnl on his frugal board, 
and whom neither fear nor sordid avarice robs of gentle 
sleep."f On the other hand, " Who, by becoming an exile, 
ever escaped himself? Consuming care boards even the 
brazen-beaked ships, nor does it quit the troops of horsemen, 
for it is swifter than the storm-driving east wind.":|: The 
source of happiness must be within, and not without. " Sicil- 
ian dainties" will not force a relish. "Sleep disdains not 
humble cottages." No convulsions of nature, or baleful con- 
stellations render him anxious, "who desires only a com- 
petence."§ "But fear and threats of conscience dimb up 
along with their owner, nor does gloomy care withdraw from 
the brazen-beaked trireme, but mounts behind the horse- 
man.") 

"Who then is free? The wise man, who has dominion 
over himself : whom neither poverty, nor chains,* nor death 
affright ; brave in the checking of his appetites, and in con- 
temning honors."T Virtue, indeed, will not exempt from 
the lot of vidssitude common to man. " Pale death, with 
impartial tread, beats at the hovels of the poor and the palaces 
of kings."** " The same night awaits all, and the way of 
death must be once traveled."tt " The unforeseen assault of 
death has snatched away, and will still snatch away the na- 
tions." JJ Even " piety will not arrest the advance of wrinkles, 
approaching age and resistless death."§§ "No court more 
surely awaits its rich lord, than the destined limit of grasping 
Pluto." 1 1 " The impartial earth is opened alike to the poor 
man and to the sons of kings, nor has the life-guard ferry- 
man of HeU, bribed with gold, brought back the artful 
Prometheus."TT " Though more wealthy than the unrifled 
treasures of the Arabians and rich India, • • . if dire Necessity 
has fixed its grasp, • . . you shall not disengage your mind 
from dread, nor your head from the snares of death."* 

• Odee, n. XYl 9. 10. t lb., U. xwi. lS-16. % lb., 19-31 

% n)., in. L 26-8. I K)., 87-40. 1 Sat, H. Tii. 83-0/ 

•« Odcg, L It. 18. ft lb., I. xxvlll. 15, 16. « lb., H. xlll. 19, 90. 

K lb., IL xiy. 9-4. || lb., n., xviii 99-83. Ht lb., S8-«. 

• lb., m. xxly. 5-8. 
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of impunity. "Seldom Lath punislmient, tliough lame 
foot, failed to overtake the wicked.* The more conspico 
the offender, the more signal the vengeance. "The L 
pine is more frequently agitated with winds, and high to^ 
crash with a heavier ruin, while the lightnings smite the . 
tiest mountain8."f To fail even once in the time of trial n„ 
prove fatal. Neither does the wool, that has once bt 
stained in its dye, resume its lost colors, nor does true ^ 
tue gain anything, after its fall, when its loss can be repbc 
only by what is iiiferior.'':^ Although men must leave mu 
to the care of the Gods,§ there is yet a sphere for their ot 
activity. It is for them to be wise to-day — ^to so use the 
time, that with each closing day, they can say " I have hved 

Ko rigid moralist, no stoic sjniipathizer, not by any meai 
inclined to credulity or supei-stition, Horace was led by L 
own good sense, and the observation he was constraincJ t 
make on the manners of his time, to conclusions not far i 
vergent from those maintained by men who would bavt 
scorned him as a philosopher, while accepting him as a pc»€t 
Sometimes he simply reflects the more serious thought of Ht 
age, at others he gracefully gives expression to his ovm views, 
assured at least that they would not be repugnant to the tastes 
of even a degenerate age, or run any risk of contradiction.! 

Persius is, perhaps, the most grave and serious of the 
Roman satirists (a. d. 3^62). The sternness of stoic princi- 
ples is conspicuous in his writings, and we note in them also 
that semi-scepticism toward the popular creed which makes 
his assertion of moral law more emphatic and significant. 

With such law, bringing its inevitable penalty on vice, the 
Gods will not, perhaps cannot, interfere. He rebukes the 
prayer that is coupled with transgressions that preclude its 

♦ Odes, nL IL 29. f Odes, H. x. ^^13. | lb., IH. y. 27-30. 8 lb., L Ix. 9. 
I Dr. Robert Gray, In hlB ** ConDCction between the Sacred Writings and 
the Literature of the Classical Ages,** remarks that ** there are many p^- 
sagea in Horace which indicate an acquaintance with traditions founded on 
trutli. lie alludes to the formation of man from the earth (Odee L 16), to 
corrupted accounts of the deluge and of the bnllding of Babel (Odes L, 1, 2, 3; 
n., 12 ; III., 4), to the shortening of human life (L, 3), to the neceaaity of an ex- 
piation (I., 2), and to the reward of pious men in the region of joy (I., 10). He 
seems to have considered the entailing of ponishment as not hiconsistent with 
divine appointment. He speaks of Jupiter as the Great Parent who directs the 
affairs of men and Gods,'* etc.—GsAT's Cannectiony II. 382. 
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theory of a Golden age, and the human apostacj that followed 
it. The yirtue of Satnm's reign lingered long on earth,* bnt 
had finally departed. Now, there is no street that has not its 
Glytemn8estra.t The race is, as it were, deserted by the 
Gods. ^' At Delphi the oracles are no more, and darkness as 
to the future damns the human race." Our religion is selfish- 
ness. In the temples of tihe Gods, where we offer our vows, 
we pray for wealth, and seek to extend the area of our do- 
main. X The thirst for fame is greater than that for virtue, 
for who would embrace virtue itself, unless it brought re- 
wards with it?§ " Good men are few, scarcely as many in 
number as the gates of Thebes or the mouths of the Nile." | 
The proper prayer to offer is for '^ a sound mind in a sound 
body."1" It is not wisdom to dictate our own lot. "If 
you seek good counsel, leave to the Divinities themselves 
to weigh out what is fitting for us, and useful to our in- 
terests." ** 

The nature of vice is to become more vicious. " The love 
of money grows with its acquisition." ff Sin may exist in 
imagination, without the external deed. " For he who alone, 
in the silence of his own breast, devises any wickedness, incurs 
the guilt of the deed. :|::^ Unlimited indulgence in pleasure 
makes it pall upon the taste. It is commended by its infre- 
quency. §§ "Revenge is the pleasure of a weak mind." 
"Virtue is the sole and single nobility." I J There is some- 
thing better than pleasure, nay, than life itself. " Life itself 
is a fiower," so fieeting and uncertain is it. " Count it the 
highest wickedness to prefer life to modesty ; and for the sake 
of life, to lose the very causes that make it worth while to 
live."T^*r Happiness belongs to the good alone. " No wicked 
man is happy, least of all he who corrupts others."* 

Wickedness cannot finally escape its due penalty. The 
very eminence of the^transgressor, and the high respect in 
which he is held, aggravate the heinousness of vice.t The 
Gods themselves impel those who, like Orestes, act as 

♦ Bat, VI. 1. t Bl, VL 665, X lb., X. 23. 

% n)., X. 140. I lbs Xm. 28. T Jb., X. 856. 

•• lb., X. 846-8. +f R)., XIV. 140. « lb., XKL 200. 

IS lb., XL 208. II lb., VIIL 20. ITT Xb., Vm. 83, 

* lb., IV. 8. t lb., vm. 140. 
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mentfl take their afisigned places, vegetable and animal life : 
developed, till man, " a creature of a more exalted kind, " ^' i 
empire formed," has a soul breathed into him by the God 
nature. It is in his sketch of creation that we trace a paraL: 
between him and Lucretius. The latter sets forth the reoei. 
and progressive order of creation, while he notes also its futu. 
sudden destruction. He too depicts the original chaos, ai 
the origin of man from the ground made fruitful by Hi- 
celestial parent. 

Human degeneracy is adverted to by both poets. Wit' 
Lucretius, man's primitive state was highly favored. Piet 
prevailed. The earth yielded spontaneously its fruits, when 
now it produces thorns, or reluctantly allows itself to be sub- 
dued by labor. Not indistinctly is human apostacy suggested. 
^^ Some inherent evU has affected the nature of man." He i& 
a vessel injured by a secret fissure, or tainted by some infec- 
tion. His years have been shortened, and he wanders in dark- 
ness and danger, in quest of the way of life, the victim of his 
own false judgment. Li like manner, Ovid sets before ns 
the successive ages. The golden gives place successively to 
silver, brass and iron, until that state is reached in which 

'* Truth, modesty and shame the world forsook, 
Fraud, avarice and force, their places took." 

Impiety does not hesitate to invade the domain of the Gods, 
and the insubordination of subjects invites the vengeance of 
the rulers of Olympus. 

Ovid's picture of the Age of Gold is, in connection with 
what follows, such a representation of the contrast between 
man^s original condition and his present actual state, as to 
seem — ^but that he was preceded by Lucretius — ^a parody of 
the narrative of Scripture. To the truth of man's depravity, 
he adduces, as he proceeds, new testimony. In his own age 
especially, was he warranted to say : 

'* Faith, truth, and friendship in the world are lost, 
A little and an empty name they boast." * 

The rank of man in creation, as the necessary key to its mean- 
ing, is noted ; while the loftiness of his aspirations is justified : 

* Art of Loye, B. 1, Dryden*8 Tnns. 
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power of conscience as an element of the Bonl, as when, in the 
case of the guilty nymph, we read : 

" How in the look does oonscions guilt appear, 
Slowly she moved, and loiter'd in the rear."* 

So in the picture of envy, that ^^hag with eyes askew," 
<< muttering curses," we see the sin and the penalty con- 
joined : 

'* Restless in spite, while watchful to destroy, 
She pines and Bickens at another's Joy: 
Foe to herself, dtstressing and distressed, 
She bears her own tormentor in her breast. '^t 

Thus through the fabric of a sensual imagination, we trace 
lines of testimony which bear witness to a sense of the moral 
order of the world. If Ovid had not that sense himself, he 
reflected its possession by others. 



CHAPTER XV. 

OuESAB, LIVY, TACITUS, PUNY. 

Is Julius CsBsar (100-44 b. o.), the successful soldier of 
fortune, the lucid narrator of his own campaigns, the usurper 
of his country's liberties, an avowed disbeliever in the im- 
mortality of the soul, and paying a formal rather than sincere 
deference to the popular deities, we recognize the man of the 
world, the cold sceptic, rather than the devout worshipper. 
And yet the testimony which he bears to the moral order of 
the world is not without significance. In dealing with the 
Helvetii, he insisted upon it as a truth which they would not 
be disposed to question, that the immortal Gods are wont to 
grant long impunity to those whose wickedness they will 
ultimately avenge with the more terrible eeverity.J He 

4^ CaliBto. t AgUnras Transformed. % De Bel. GaL, B. 1, U 
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the reproach of a supenBtitioiiB credulity, whfle his own cnl- 
tnre would compel him to accept with some discriminstioii 
the traditiomuy marvels and prodigies of the period passed 
nnder review. 

Yet, to a remarkable extent, he identifies himself with the 
prevalent national faith of Kome's heroic age. Sepeatedlj 
do we find him ascribing the greatness of the nation to the 
favor and the providence of the Gods.' He avows his own be- 
lief that the origin of so great a city was due to the Fates, and 
that the founding of the vast empire was through the aid of 
the Gods.* In one of the most critical moments of its 
history, when the State was without a head, and without 
strength, the guardianship of the Gods was interposed, and 
the fortune of the city preserved itf Relief from pestilence 
came, either through answers to prayer, or the close of the 
unhealthy season.! Sometimes the Gods may send the people 
a tribune in their wr»th,§ or visit impiety tWarf thei^L 
with sore calamity ; at others, they manifest their indignation 
at the violation of the sacred obligations of the jua genti/m^\ 
and Jupiter himself interposes to defeat nefarious counsels,^ 
or in visions to utter warnings against the dangers of im- 
piety.** 

Adverting to the prevalent incredulity of his own age, of 
which Livy declares himself to be fully aware, he confesses 
the forcible impression made upon his own mind by the 
things which he narrates. Searching into antiquity, he finds 
his spirit in sympathy with those olden times, and brought 
under such a religious impression as the wisest men had 
thought should be cherished, ff He related many prodigies and 
wonders, but they belonged to crises which made them 
worthy of record. He held that the Gods were the patrons 
of the State. Eome became what it was through the worship 
of the Gods, and the stem and manly virtues associated with, 
and naturally growing out of, the national reverence. The 
whole life of the people, in its relations and developments, 
had been pervaded and filled with the sense of a divine supe^ 
intendence. K it was to be regenerated, and the nation was 

♦ Hit., 1. 4. tib.,m.7. |ib.,in.a |ib.,nL9. 
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Koman name. CalamitT comes through the anger of tLe 
divinity. The Gods, in inflicting vengeance, vindicated their 
divinity. 

So Fate is the Fixed and Unchangeable, the necesgity of 
which cannot be overcome by hmnan connsels. It was &te 
that brought uEneas to Italy. The fates impelled the boild- 
ing of the city. They crushed hostUe nations before Bomes 
victorious arms. Alexander of Epiros flees only to rush into 
the midst of fate. 

Fortune is used in a sense scarcely distingoishable from 
fate. It has more power than hmnan counsels. It is spedall v 
powerful in warlike affairs. It blinds the minds of men who 
would resist it, making all that is human uncertain. Yet this 
is not inconsistent with human freedom. Yirtue and guilt 
are man's own work ; retribution and results belong to s 
higher power. " We Romans have, from those things which 
are in the power of the immortal Gods, what the Gods have 
granted — spirits subject to our control, in past and present 
fortune. If not by the wrath of the Gods, nor by fate, 
through the ordering of which the changeless course of human 
afiEairs is established, but by some one's fault we were mined 
at Cannse, whose was the fault ?" 

*^ This most exalted Power (Fate) appears as a moral f(»ce; 
it sets limits to men ; it admonishes them of their weakness; 
it checks or punishes their presumption ; and the higher the 
individual exalts himself, so much the more reason has he to 
fear it." * Hannibal recognizes its influence, and his tragic 
experience is more than once pointed out as exemplary, 
^milius Paulus feels himself subjected to it, when, at the 
height of his splendor, he is smitten by the bitterest calamity. 
On the other hand, it supports the brave and virtuous, and 
assures success to their efforts.! 

The moral power of fate is strikingly illustrated in the 
history of Servius Tullius, and the family of Tarquin the 
Proud. Here it takes the form of a retributive providence. 
Crimes of horror find their fitting sequel in most horrid 
tragedy. X T^^ g^ty victim is dragged on from traofigres- 

* Weis8enbom*B Llvy. Preface, in which many dtattonB are gtyen. F. 17. 
t Liyj, XLV. 4L | R)., I. 4S. 
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Eion to transgression, till the pen&lty is reachecL Individrnd 
wickedness challenges a curse that dooms the family and the 
race, 

JAyj recognizes distinctly and emphatically the connection 
between the virtaes of the citizens and the prosperity of the 
State. The true freedom of the one is identified with the 
freedom of the other. Home rose to power by the virtue of 
her people. The fate that threatened her could be only 
arrested by the arrest of her vice, and a return to the severe 
rule of her earlier times. That primitive virtue is traced to 
a religious source.* Men believed that the heavenly powers 
(Jfumen) interested themselves in human affairs. All hearts 
were so imbued with this pious belief, that faith and the oath 
ruled the State rather than the fear of law and penalty. 
Foreign nations feared to invade a state all-devoted to the 
coitus of the Grods. Seditious violence was repressed by in- 
structions to the effect that no act of wrong could dissolve the 
bond of religious obligation, f Thus, with the favor of the 
Gods, who were the honored guardians of Bome, and through 
the virtues which sprung from a deep religious faith, the 
nation rose to the empire of the world. 

But from such a height, Livy sadly deplores the fall which 
it had experienced* He recognizes in human nature, and in 
Koman nature, degenerating tendencies. If he does not ex- 
pressly assert in so many words the depravity of men, or the 
innate tendencies to degeneracy, against which a constant 
strife must be maintained, in order to save the sinking State, 
he gives at least all the facts from which his own conviction, 
not dubiously expressed, may be inferred. The liome of 
ett'ly times and the Bome of his own age stood in striking 
contrast. The fate of civil liberty, as well as public and pri- 
vate virtue, seemed to be at hand. He speaks as if with 
prophetic foreboding of evils, already foreshadowed by the 
vices of the age. Past degeneracy gave sad premonition of 
future. Discipline had been gradually relaxed; morals had 
slowly given way, till they had huiried headlong^ The time 
had at last come, when, he says : ^^ We can neither endure our 
vices, nor their cure.'' X Hence he counted it wise and profit- 

• Urr,LSL tib.,ii.SL la^LPm 
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able to look back and learn from the past what was to be 
shmined and what avoided. For no republic had ever been 
" greater, or holier, or richer in good examples, nor into anv 
city had such lawless avarice and Inxniy found their way.'' * 

His view of human nature is unequivocally and forcibly ex- 
pressed. In free nations and peoples, " almost the whole of 
the common people everywhere, is inclined to the worse.'' '•• 
It is incapable of roling itself, or attaining to true freedom. 
^^ This is the nature of the multitude ; it is meanly slavish, or 
proudly domineering." $ Such is his estimate of the actual 
moral condition of the raca 

Thus individuals and states, with strong and ahnost irresist- 
ible tendencies to violate the moral order of the worid, are 
subjected to the necessity of resisting them. The greatness 
and permanence of nations are conditioned on the observance 
of the laws of the moral system. These laws find partial ex- 
pression at least in that jus gentium^ to which livy makes 
such frequent reference, and the violation of which, so ab- 
horred by the old Bomans, brought down upon the transgres- 
sor, not only the indignation of men, but the wrath of 
heaven. 

Thus, while livy is guarded in the two opposite directions 
— ^not to offend popular prejudice by too marked a dissent 
from the prevalent forms of religious belief, nor to expose 
himself to the charge of credulity from the more free-think- 
ing portion of his countrymen — ^he reflects unequivocaDj 
those convictions of the constitution and laws of the moral 
system which he shared very largely also with those for whose 
perusal his work was designed. 

Undoubtedly Tacitus, in speaking of the Gods, conforms 
much to the opinions and usages of his age. Of the Divine 
existence as a reality, he nowhere makes any express asse^ 
tion. § Like most of the philosophers, he held the unity and 
spirituality of G^od, as is manifest in his criticism of what was 
obnoxious in Judseism. He has no fault to find with the fun- 
damental articles of Jewish belief, and his mention of them 
seems to indicate approval, if not admiration. " The (Jod of 

♦ Livy, I. Pref. t R)., XLII. 80. 
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the Jews is the great governing mind, that directs and guides 
the whole frame of nature, eternal, infinite, and neither ca- 
pable of change, nor subject to decay. In consequence of 
this opinion, no such thing as a statue was to be seen in their 
city, much less in their temple. Flattery 'had not learned to 
pay that homage to their own kings, nor were they willing to 
admit the statues of the Caesars." * 

On the subject of a Providential government of the world, 
Tacitus confesses himself to be undecided in his views. In 
connection with the Prophecy of Thrasullus, and its surprising 
fulfillment, he remarks : " When I refiect upon this fact, and 
others of a similar nature, I find my judgment so much on 
the balance, that whether human affairs are governed by fate 
and immutable necessity, or left to the wild rotation of chance, 
I am not able to decide." Adverting to the theory of Epi- 
curus, he contrasts it with that of the ^' other school, which 
maintains that the immutable law of fate is perfectly con- 
sistent with the events of the moral world ; that law does not 
depend on the course of wandering planets, but is fixed in the 
first principle of things, supported and preserved by a chain 
of natural causes. Man, notwithstanding, is left at liberty to 
choose his sphere of action ; but his choice once made, the 
consequences follow in a natural course, fixed, certain, and 
inevitable. By this sect we are further taught, that good and 
evil are not always what vulgar eiror has so defined ; on the 
contrary, many, whom we see struggUng with adversity, are 
yet perfectly happy ; while others, in all the pride and afflu- 
ence of fortune, are truly wretched. The former, by their 
fortitude, tower above the ills of life ; and the latter, by their 
indiscretion, poison their own felicity." f 

Tacitus characterizes this theory as ^^ sublime." He admits 
the existence of a third, which we may term the astrological, 
and which, as rooted in the human mind, cannot be eradi- 
cated. But evidently it does not command his suffrage. $ 
His Stoic leanings, and especiaDy his Stoic ideal of virtue, 
would naturally induce him to favor the theory which he pro- 
nounces ^^ sublime," while his own more elaborate and appar- 
ently eulogistic description of it would seem to imply that he 

♦Hto^V.St t/.iL,VL22L tIb.,IV.68w 
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was only kept froin a full and unqualified adoption of it, by 
those very difficulties whidi are incident to the introduction 
of the element of probation into a scheme of moral govem- 
ment. 

Tacitos wrote in what he calb ^^a bkck and shamefnl 
period." The most extreme moral contrasts came nnder his 
eye. He saw vice in all its hideonsness, "a slavish spirit 
branding the character ;" depravity so confirmed and odious 
that to describe it was to hold it np to reprobation. With 
rare illustrations of ^^ virtue and fair integrity doing honor to 
the heart," to serve as a background, he traces most effectivdj 
those pictures of iniquity and license which were most nn- 
blushingly furnished by the age in which he lived. Stemlj 
faithful to his duty as a historian, he defines that duty to be 
^^ to rejudge the conduct of men, that generous actions m&j 
be snatched from oblivion, and that the authors of pemidons 
counsels, and the perpetrators of evil deeds, may see before- 
hand the infamy that awaits them at the tribunal of pos- 
terity."* In the terrible earnestness of his purpose, and 
with an indignation so intense that it is only repressed within 
legitimate limits by the severest self-oontrol, he often seems 
to break over the bounds of his own doubting theories, or 
wavering belief, and to speak almost in tones of prophetic 
denunciation of the iniquity he records. His keen moral 
sense insensibly moulds his intellectual convictions. If the 
penalty of wickedness seems too tardy and uncertain, he 
appears for the time almost to despair of the existence of a 
just Providence, and is on the verge of a skeptical despond- 
ency, but when vice meets its fitting doom, or the plans of 
unscrupulous power are strangely defeated, he speaks of 
Divine interposition as confidently as if no shadow of doubt 
had ever crossed his mind. 

Describing Home as it appeared at the time of Kero's 
death — ^that "melancholy period, barren of public virtue,'' 
yet not without some examples of tmth and honor — ^while 
teeming with omens and prognostics, " often big with terror," 
he adds, " the Gods never gave sudi terrible instractions, nor, 
by the slaughter of armies, made it so dear and evident, that, 

♦ An., m. 66. 
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of elevating the Flavian family to the throna* But far 
oftcner, we are confronted with the idea of fate or deetinv. 
In the case of Galba, who, " regardless of prodigies," could 
not be deterred from his purpose, and so hurried to his doom^ 
we are told, " it may be that what is fixed by fate, cannot by 
human prudence be avoided."t Yespasian was " reserved by 
his superior destiny for the highest elevation."^ The peculiar 
happiness of Lepidus, in hazardous times, is said '^ naturally 
to raise the inquiry whether the favor or antipathy of princes, 
like all other sublunary contingencies, is governed by the 
immutable laws of fate, and by consequence the lot of man 
may be said to be determined in his natal hour." Tadtns 
pronounces the question intricate, but suggests, "perhaps free 
will and moral agency are still so far allowed, that each in- 
dividual may chalk out the line of his own conduct, and by 
steering between the opposite extremes . . . pursue a middle 
course with safety and with honor."§ 

But it is in his own proper sphere as a historian that Tadtns 
becomes a most important and eloquent witness in behalf of 
the moral system of the world. His works are a vast picture 
gallery, where every portrait is a moral demonstration of the 
beauty of virtue or the hideousness of vice. Tiberius, a mon- 
ster of depravity himself, yet scorjiing his fawning sycophant, 
and contemning the servility that supported his throne ; | the 
vaulting ambition of Brutidius, that overleaped itself, and 
provoked its own discomfiture;^ the hateful lineaments of 
Eomanus Hispo, the mercenary advocate, that can be traced 
only to invite a retributory reprobation ; ** the vices of JS^ero, 
that can only be exhibited to his eternal infamy, and by their 
enormity defy fitting comment ; the vengeance that overtakes 
— it may be slowly, but surely — ^notorious offenders, when 
the tyrant on whom they had &wned is " satiated with their 
flagitious arts,"tt ^r ^^ very tools of their wickedness pierce 
the hand that wields them ; — all such pictures as these — and 
the pages of Tacitus are crowded with them — are so many 
testimonies to the relative nature, experience, and efforts of 
diverse moral qualities, which evince the natural superiority 
of truth and justice. 

♦ His., n. I, t lb.. I. la X An., XVI. 5. S lb., FV. 20l 
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Bat it is in dealing with such characters as Tiberius, Kero 
and Domitian, as well as those of inferior station, but scarcely 
gnbordinate in the rank of depravity, that the simple, terse 
and unvamished narrative of Tacitus, impresses us like a 
vision of Dante's Inferno. It is unnecessary here to do more 
—by way of illustrating the nature of the argument derived 
from the descriptions of Tacitus, as they bear upon the moral 
system — ^than to give his account of Tiberius, when he inter- 
posed by letter to the Senate, in behalf of the guilty Cotta — a 
letter, as Tacitus remarks, ^' too remarkable to be omitted." 
"His words were as follows: 'What to write. Conscript 
Fathers ; in what terms to express myself, or what to refrain 
from. writing, is a matter of such perplexity, that if I know 
how to decide,. may the just Gods and the Goddesses of ven- 
geance doom me to die in pangs, worse than those under 
which I linger every day.' " We have here the features of 
the inward man. His crimes retaliated upon him with the 
keenest retribution ; so true is the saying of the great philo- 
sopher, the oracle of ancient wisdom (Socrates), that if the 
minds of tyrants were laid open to our view, we should see 
them gashed and mangled with the whips and stings of hor- 
ror and remorse. By blows and stripes the flesh is made to 
quiver, and, in like manner, cruelty and inordinate passions, 
maUce and evil deeds, become internal executioners, and with 
unceasing torture goad and lacerate the heart. Of this truth, 
Tiberius is a melancholy instance. Neither the imperial dig- 
nity, nor the gloom of solitude, nor the rocks of CapresB could 
shield him from himself. He lived on the rock of guilt, and 
his wounded spirit groaned in agony.* 

We attach.little importance to Tacitus' account of Vespa- 
sian's miracles, to which he evidently gave the least possible 
faith ;t we pass without comment the language of the dying 
Germanicos, who felt that in his early and sad fate, he might 
call the Gods severe ; we leave Tacitus to his own doubts be- 
tween an inexorable fate and a free-will of Gods and men, 
but when we find his portraits of character, sternly true, all 
witnessing to the superior beauty and excellence of virtue, 
and himself, in spite of doubts or theories, finding his expla- 

♦AiL.Vte. fHia.,IV,81. 
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nations of events in the wrath or favor of the Gods, we leoord 
his testimony as on the side of the moral order of the world. 

The elder Pliny (23-79 a. d.), so eminent for his vast col- 
lections in Natural History, and for his untimely death from 
an eruption of Yesuvius, was an avowed Pantheist. He as- 
sails the popular mythology with considerable force, on the 
ground of its degrading representations of the divine nature. 
Yet, while his works aboimd with grave and noble sentiments^ 
and expressions of contempt for the meanness and degeneracy 
of his age ; his love of the marvellous, and his low estimate of 
human nature, lead him to introduce what is strange and 
wonderful, or adapted to illustrate the wickedness of man and 
the unsatisfactory arrangements of Providence. Lacking in 
critical judgment, he indulges in the declamations of a dis- 
contented philosophy, which carps at mankind, natm^ and 
the Gods themselves. In the main, his philosophy was bor* 
rowed from the Stoics. He agreed with them as to the mani- 
fold divine activity of nature and the origin of the soul. But 
here he parted company with them. The idea of the future 
existence of the soul, he scouts as ridiculous, and contraven- 
ing the greatest blessing of nature— death. Human wicked- 
ness he never wearies to dilate upon. His pictures of de- 
pravity will vie in coloring, however inferior in other respects, 
with diose of Tacitus and Juvenal. 

The yoimger Pliny (62-115 a. d.) was more of a scholar and 
critic, as well as a far more genial man than his trnde, the 
naturalist just mentioned. Eminent as an advocate, and 
exemplary in conduct, he is best known to us by his ten 
books of letters. He rarely refers to religious questions. He 
seems to accept the theory of a divine Providence ; recogniz- 
ing genius as a gift of the Gods,* ascribing to them power 
to deliver from disease,! and anger in view of human per- 
juries.:^ He counsels Maximus to " Pay reverence to the Gods, 
founders of states."§ He assures Trajan that the Lnmortal 
Gods hastened to reward his virtues,] and again informs him, 
"We have earnestly implored the Gods to preserve and 
prosper you."T" A pleasant impression is made by the e?i- 
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dent regard shown by Pliny to freedom and virtue. He ex- 
ulted to face danger, when fidelity to truth made him obnox- 
ious to "wicked princes."* He showed his sensibility to 
the prevailing wickedness that excited his indignation. He had 
Uved in a time "when virtue was suspected, when vice was 
rewarded . . . when all things were out of order, in confusion, 
and even turned to their contraries."t His views of human 
depravity, indeed, may well compare with those of the elder 
Pliny, or of Tacitus. 

Evidently with some reluctance, he gave in his adhesion to 
the belief that phantoms of the dead re-appeared to man, and 
that events occurred prophetic of an inevitable doom, which a 
wise man might sometimes interpret correctly. He would 
have Lidnius Sura advise him of his opinion, whether these 
phantoms were real figures, carrying in them some kind of 
divinity, or were empty, vain shadows, occasioned by fear act- 
ing upon the imagination, j: 



CHAPTER XVI. 

THE NEW OYiaOS. SENECA. 

If Oicero was rather an eclectic than an original thinker, 
we can scarcely anticipate, in his immediate and less eminent 
saccessors in the philosophical sphere, any marked manif esta-. 
tion of originality. Quintus Sextus, who belongs to the 
times of Juliui^ Caesar and Augustus, established a school at 
Borne of an eminently stoic character, adopting, however, 
fiome of the Pythagorean doctrines. He sought to improve 
the state of morals, and revive in his countrymen a more 
manly spirit. His ethical treatises enjoin a rigorous practice 
of virtue, which he depicts as truly great and sublime.§ It 
is not unattainable, but, against the seducing influences of 
Inxnry and vice, it must be earnestly and strenuously pursued. 
Every one, at the close of each day, should examine himself as 

* Epto., B. IX., 18. t B. Vin., 14. % B. VH, 27. % Rltter, IV. 165. 
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to what good he had done, what evfl he had overcome, and 
what improvement he had made. The angiy man should 
look at himself in a mirror, and learn to restrain his passions. 
Animal food is to be avoided, lest it incite to cmeltr, or tend 
to luxury. Beside his son of the same name, Sextos bad 
Sotion of Alexandria, the teacher of Seneca, as his successor, 
and the latter approximated to the Pythagoreans in the doc- 
trine of the Metempsychosis, which he nsed as an argument 
for temperance and self-denial. 

To this period belong the New Cynics, differing from the 
New Stoics only by their greater tendency to extravagance 
and extremes. With some objectionable features, this sect 
met the prevalent corruption of morals with satirical mockerr, 
and urged propriety of life and manners, through a simple 
and natural life. The first of the school who rose to distinc- 
tion was Demetrius, a friend of Seneca, enjoying a high re- 
pute at Rome in the times of Xero and Yespasian. Proudly 
independent of external advantages, he boldly invited every 
visitation of the Gods and every blow of fate. He wished to 
exhibit, in his own courage and energy, a contrast to the 
moral supineness of his countrymen. His philosophy was 
limited to rules for the conduct of life. A few precepts, fast 
held, were, he contended, better than large knowledge. Man 
should not bewail his lot of limited science, for what is of 
practical necessity, is laid open to all. Within himself he 
must seek his true treasures. Death is not an evil, and man 
has little to fear from his fellows ; nothing from Grod. To 
him we should lay open our conscience, and our life should 
be ordered, as under the eye of others. 

Demonax, of Cyprus, belongs to the next jcentury. He 
was a very loose eclectic, and although a Cynic, frequently 
censured the extravagances of his sect He honored the Gods, 
yet sought to emancipate men from the fear of them. When 
accused of impiety, he defended himself in such a way as not 
to conceal his contempt for the established worship. For re- 
ligious ceremonies he manifested no respect, and even denied 
the immortality of the soul. 

(Enomarus, of Gadara, of the time of Hadrian, or later, was 
distinguished as a writer. He ridiculed the oracles, and in 
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his contempt for what was reputed sacred, disregarded even 
decency. He urged, however, repentance and reformation, and 
the emancipation of the sonl from idle prejudices. He in- 
sisted on free-will, human responsibility, and independence, 
even of high Cynic authorities. 

But the extravagance of Cynic rules brought. the sect into 
disrepute. The Stoics, with some modification of their doc- 
trines, enjoyed more lasting consideration. Beside the oft- 
quoted example of the younger Cato, the sect had its martyrs, 
a Caius Julius, a Thraseus Pcetus, and Helvidius Prisons, 
whose sufferings and death ennobled their philosophy. At 
Borne were Athenodoms of Tarsus, teacher of Augustus, and 
Attains, teacher of Seneca. 

In Seneca (2 b. o.-65 a. d.) we recognize the rhetorical ex- 
pounder and eidogist of the Stoic Philosophy. From the 
praise which he bestows upon his teacher Attains, and the 
sentiments which he attributes to him, we are led to infer that 
from his early years, he had been accustomed to observe close- 
ly the relation of moral good and evil to the experience of 
human life. At a later period, the example of Cato, the 
model Stoic, seems to have inspired him with admiration, 
whQe his wide range of reading and observation confirmed 
him in his preference for the Stoic ideal of virtue. 

He was, however, something of an eclectic. Familiar with 
the writings of Epicurus, he quotes him on some occasions 
with marked approval. At times he prided himself on men- 
tal independence, and professed aims which rose above the 
authority of schools and sects. Writing, for instance, to his 
friend Lucilius, who had asked the loan of some of his writings, 
he says : " Such as they are, I will send them ; and entreat 
yon to read them, as the writings of one who is still seeking 
after truth ; not presuming to have found it, and seeking it 
with earnestness and resolution ; for I have not given up my- 
self to any particular master. I have not enlisted myself 
solenmly in any sect. I trust, indeed, much to the judgment 
of great men, but at the same time, despise not my own." * 

We attach little, if any, importance to the tradition of Sene- 
ca's correspondence with the Apostle Paul, although it is not 

♦ Epis., XLV. 
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improbable tliat he may have come in contact with some who 
bore the Christian name. From first to last, he is the Stoic 
rather than the Christian. Some of his sentiments approxi- 
mate to the truths of revelation, but we are not warranted in 
ascribing them to a Christian source. His repeated def «ice 
and manifest approval of suicide, although not altogether in 
harmony with other views which he maintains, might serve 
to show how far, on some points at least, he was from the 
Christian standard. 

He avows it, moreover, to be his purpose, in his writings, 
to oppose, with all his powers, the prevalent debauchery and 
frivolity. This opposition, he declares, is his daily, though 
ineffective employment, yet these vices should not gain the 
upper hand without his vigorous resistance. Undoubtedly, 
this practical aim led him to appeal for motives to the moral 
and religious sphere, and to study with more intense applica- 
tion, the great questions of human duty and destiny. He 
professes his high estimate of the privilege of uninterrupted 
meditation and investigation of the facts and laws of nature, 
in the broad sense of this word. His long continued iU4iealth, 
even at as early a date as the reign of Caligula, when the re- 
port of his hopeless consumption saved the tyrant from the 
crime of ordering his execution, served to turn his attention 
to questions remote from civil strife, and probably led him to 
engage more deeply than ever in studies that had become 
already congenial. 

In his preface to QucBstionea NataraleSy he indicates the 
class of topics most suited to his tastes. He professes himself 
grateful that he might investigate the material universe — 
^who is its author and guardian; what God is, whether 
self-absorbed, or disposed to regard us ; whether He is always 
creating, or has created once for all ; etc." A life consumed 
in mere toil and sweat, or eating and drinking, seems to him 
worthy only of contempt. The man who has not risen above 
the common level of humanity is an object to be despised* 
He should be prepared to understand heavenly things, and be- 
come worthy of communion with Ood. In this connection 
occurs the passage which a German writer* considers one of 

* Die Amcbaaiing des UniTerram, yon Wflhelm Bernhardt Wittembeig, ISGl. 
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Learing upon the present condition and prospective deetinv .f 
the BouL We find in his writings, what we vainly seek f -•: 
in other productions of his own, or an earlier age, the disti:..: 
recognition, not only of the leading proofs of the existence • : 
a moral system, instituted by an overruling Providence, lu: 
of those conditions of human depravity and the duty ^f 
aelf-denial, which make the present state one of severe 
probation. If we find him sometimes wavering betwet-L 
diverse and contrasted opinions, such doubt and uicc 
eision, as we have seen, are by no means peculiar to him- 
self. 

Sometimes, evidently for the sake of argument, he seems to 
concede the possibility of Chance, or Fate. He says, for in- 
stance : " Whether Fate binds us by an inexorable law, ur 
God, the Sovereign of the world, disposeth of all things, or 
Chance impels and tosseth about at random human aSairs : 
still Philosophy must be our defence."* 

Nor is he bhnd to the fact that the material univeRe — and 
human affairs, so far as they are involved in it — ^is subject to 
what we rec^ognize as the kws of nature. He remarks : '' A 
chain of causes, invincible and invariable, binds and draws 
all things with it."t 

But, back of matter and aU material phenomena, he recog- 
nizes an intelligent Mind, a supreme director and roltr. 
After citing evidence of this, he adds : " All this, says Epi- 
curus, Nature gives me. But when you say so, do you not 
perceive that you use another name for God ? For what else 
is Nature, but God and the divine reason, pervading the 
whole world and all its parts ? H you wish, you may call 
Him otherwise ; this Author of things, Jupiter Optimus and 
Maximus, Tonans, Stator, for He is Stator and £8tabliBher,b7 
whose goodness all things stand, and if you should calt Him 
also Fate, you would not go astray, for fate is nothing else 
but the involved series of causes, and He the First Cause of 
all, from which all the rest depend. So many titles only ex- 
press as many functions."^ 

Again he remarks : " What, then, is the First Cause ? Why, 
active wisdom, that is, God; so that there are not many and 

•Epis.,Xyi. tn>.,LXXYn. I De Semt, lib. IY., 1 7- 
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particular causes, but one, upon wliicli all others depend, and 
that is the efficient." * 

And in the same connection : " The universe consists of 
God and matter. God rules and governs all things, which 
being dispersed around, follow Him, their ruler and their 
guide." t Elsewhere he asks : " K there were not an order- 
ing and overruling Providence, how comes it that the univer- 
sality of mankind should ever 'have so unanimously agreed in 
the madness of worshipping a power that can neither hear nor 
help us i " t 

But as to the extent of his recognition of " Fate," " Nature," 
^* Providence," or " The world," as governing forces, or their 
relations to the supreme, Seneca does not leave us in doubt. 
Speaking of the old Etruscans, he says : " Never did they be- 
lieve that this Jupiter whom we honor at the Capitol and in 
other temples, scatters with his hand the thunderbolts, but 
they mean our Jupiter, the supporter and ruler of the All, 
the Soul and Spirit, the Lord and Creator of this world- 
structure, to whom the name belongs. Will you call Him 
Pate ? You will not err ; for that He is, on which all depends, 
the cause of causes. Will you call Him Providence ? With 
justice, for He it is whose wisdom cares for the world, so that 
it moves on without confusion and fulfills its tasks. Will you 
call TTim Nature? You will not err in this, for He it is from 
whom all has sprung, and by whose breath we live. Will 
you call Him World ? You do not deceive yourself in this, 
for He is the All which you behold, distributed into its parts, 
and maintaining itself by its own power. Just this was also 
the belief of the Etruscans, and hence they said that the light- 
nings were sent down from Jupiter, while, without Him 
nothing takes place." § 

The character of God is brought into view, not only inf er- 
entially from a study of those features of the universe which 
evince his power and justice, but by direct assertion. His 
providence is represented as extending to all. Nothing is 
contemned as beneath his care or notice. ^^ The Gods are 
neither disdainful nor envious; they admit, and reach out 

• Epto., LXV. t lb., LXV. X De Benef., Ch. IV. 

S Nfttunl QaestloDS, IL 45. 



their bands to tboae who are aeceQdiiig. Do you wonder th^ 
men BhoiUd ascend to the Gods t God descends to men, ot 
lather He dwells wiflim them. There is no good nun without 
God." * Qod moreover is good. " In what then does Jupi- 
ter excel a good maul He is ererlastingly good."t "Thesof- 
f (-rings that men endure are do malicious inflictions ; " " The 
utan is mistaken who thinks the Gods afflict any one willingly. 
Tbcy cannot. They can neither do, nor receive an injury." J 
All the thoughts of men, as well as their actions, are known 
to God, snd the following reminds us of that expreeeion which 
the Apostle Paul ascribes to some of the Greek poets — tbst 
" in Him we live and move and have our being." " God is ■ 
great (1 know not what) incomprehensible power. It is to 
Him tbat we live, and to Him that we must approve ourselves. 
"What avails it that consciencee are hidden from men, vbea 
our souls lie open to Qod ? " § The omnipresence of God is 
made tbo sanction of duty. " So live with men as if Grod eaw 
you ; eo apeak with God as if men beard yon." | '* What pro- 
lite it, if Einy matter is kept secret from men ) Nothing is hid- 
den from God." T" " The Gods are witnesses of everything." •• 
God is moreover an object of worship. He is near as, &nd 
seeks and accepts the homage of the heart As a spirit, He is 
to be worshipped, not by forms, bat " in spirit and in truth." 
" There is no need to lift up your hands to Heaven, or to 
pray the ^dile to admit yon to the ear of an image, that so 
your prayers may be heard the better. God is near thee; He 
is witli thee. . . A holy spirit resides within ns, the observer 
of good and evil, and our constant guardian. As we treat 
Him, he treats us. At least no man is without a Ood. Can 
i ever rise above the power of fortune without His 
afigistanco? It is He that inspires us with thoogbts, upright, 
juBt, pure. We do not indeed pretend to say to^at God; but 
that a Qod dwells in the breast of every good man a 
certain." f+ 

• Epto. , T.TTTTT t lb., ni. ^^ t lb., XCm. I lb., IV. 

I lb., X. 1 lb,, r.TTTitr , •• lb., en. 

tr lb., XLL The oHgliul U mare forcible Md pobted thin Horall'a but- 
lalton : " Propa eit > U Dens, tecnni eat, tntni eat. . . Sacer Intn noa iplrinn 
eedet, ra^oram bono nimqne Tcatronim obaerralor et dulo*. . . Bonni tIt iloa 
Den Demo BM. ... In nnoqttoqoe vlronim bonomm (quia Dens Incertiun Mt) 

hnbiUit Deu." 
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cannot be injured bj what is good« Through flie tut 
good men thej are at friendship with Gk>d. Th^ ar 
scholars, imitators, tme ofiEspring. Like stem fadier^ 
Great Father of all educates his children to yirtae. 

But nothing really evil can happen to the good man. A 
ever takes place, he makes it tributary to a soul too po^ 
to 1)3 governed by anything external. Kot that he doe- 
f eel its force, but he overcomes it. Adversity is his exe . 
Like an athlete, willingly subject to severe drill, he welc- 
what may train his energies. Virtue, without an adverr 
pines away. Endurance reveals what it can do and • 
Yet the question is not what is borne, but how it is b* 
God's fatlierly affection for the good is manly, rather t 
womanly. He would have them strive, and if they fall, t! 
on their knees. The brave man, matched with a hard li** 
a sight for God to behold. On earth there is nothing n: 
beautiful. Seneca's ideal is Cato, standing erect amid ■ 
ruins of the republic, brave and true till hope is dead, n 
then opening out his own path of escape from life by 
sword. 

But what the objector calls adverse and repugnant, is f 
the interest of the good man. Exile, want, household 1 
reavements, ignominy, bodily pwetration, may aH be like t! 
remedies of the surgeons, painful but healthful. The Sto 
Demetrius is quoted with commendation for saying, none c& 
be more unhappy than he who has never experienced adve: 
sity. The gladiator counts it an ignominy to be matched wit: 
an inferior, and to conquer without danger is to conqnei 
without glory. Fortune seeks out the brave to contend with : 
the craven she disdains. She allots death to Mudus, povertj 
to Fabricius, exile to Hutilius, torture to Segnlus, poison to 
Socrates, death to Cato. Can one count Mecsenas more happv, 
worn and sleepless with domestic anxieties, and inyoking the 
soothing influences of music, wine, and a thousand pleasures ! 
One will keep his vigils on feathers, the other on the croes. 
Far as vice has triumphed over the human race, we must be 
lieve more would choose to be bom a Begulus than a Mecse- 
nas. Was Socrates ill-treated ? He accepted his potion aa 
medicamentum iimnortaUtatiaj and discussed dea^ till it 
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themselves, eTcn exfle or death* Why do they suffer hartl- 
ship ? To teach others to suffer. They were bom to be 
examples. Others may have false good, empty imagination-, 
but no solid or pure happiness. This is in the soul, and it 
is enduring. 

In this treatise, we have the leading thoughts of Seneca*s 
.philosophy. He is fond of repeating them in varied phiOie- 
^ology, and with all the attractions of rhetorical expression. 
The providence of God and the wise man's immunity from 
evil, are the two foci around which conjointly he makes his 
discussion revolve. In his other treatises there are some 
thoughts that are germane to our subject, but it is in Lis 
letters, as artistic as his treatises, that we meet with his mo:^t 
memorable passages. 

One point, to which he often recurs, is the attraction and 
obligation of virtue, independent of any results which may 
flow from it. With Cicero, he asserts a natural and radical 
distinction between right and wrong. Against Epicurus, he 
stoutly contends that vice is to be avoided, not for the incon- 
veniencies which it brings with it, but because it is evil in 
itself. These inconveniencies, however, are by no means 
overlooked.* 

The constitution of things, and the nature of the soul, as 
harmonizing with virtue, and at war with vice, are impres- 
sively urged by Seneca. Virtue has a natural beauty which 
commends it, and exercises ^' a kind of charm over the soul.'' 
Even wicked men are compelled to pay an involuntaiy trib- 
ute to it. "What is morally excellent pleases by its own 
nature, and virtue has such a charm, that even wicked men 
are compelled by what has been implanted in their nature to 

approve the better."t 

In the human mind, moreover, there is, even in those who 
are abandoned in wickedness, what may be regarded as a 

* nilc dlssentiamiui com Eplcnit), ubl didt, nUifl Jiutam esse oston, et 
crimlna yitanda esse, quia yitari metns non possit. Hie conseDtiamns^ mali 
fadnora conscientia flageUaii, et plarimnm 1111 tormentoram esse, eo quod p<'^ 
petna Ulam soUcitndo mxet et Terberat, quod sponsoribns seemitatis snas noa 
potest eredere.~jS^., XCVII. 

t De Benfldus, Lib. lY., % 17. The original is: (Honesta) placent Fnap:^ 
natnra, sdeoqne gratiosa virtus est, at insltam etiam sit in malls pM^r^ 
meliora. 
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be bad for qb indeed, forasmuch as many crimeB 
law, the jndge and penal statutes, if these natnraJ 
grievous punishments were not immediately inflicted^ 
fear supplied not the place of an oflScer.*^ 

Thus it is that retribution kb sure to overtake the tr. 
gressor. ^ The least and lightest consequence of wicked: . 
falls upon others, the worst and heaviest part of it stays l>ol.: 
and afflicts the doer. As our Attains was wont to s. 
Jfalitla ipsa mcunmam jHwiem veneni nd hibit^ mali^ii 
generally drinks the greatest part of its own poison. T 
venom which serpents throw out to destroy withal, and v 
retain without prejudice to themselves, is not like this ; f 
this torments the possessor. The ungrateful man tonne i. 
and racks himself. . . . The pleasure the wicked enjoy iu i\ 
reception of a benefit, is but one and short ; whereas tfi 
pleasure it gives a wise man is laige and perpetuaL^f 

So far as the constitution of the soul itself is oaneernt.- 1 
retribution is inevitable and immediate ; and o£ all kind> ^ i 
penalty this is the most severe. '^ The greatest pamshmeTv 
of evil deeds lies in the deeds themselves. . They are puii 
ished immediately, as soon as they are done, nay, while the; 
are doing." J 

The vindication of moral govemm^[kt is found in the fa t 
that, ^^ Various as are the opinions of men in these re^^t^ 
(as to the real good), yet all, with one mouth, as they sav. 
declare that a grateful return is due to the weU-deaerving.** ^ 

The true and proper aim of human life must be that wbii .- 
accords with the superior and peculiar nature of man. Yirtn^ 
finds, according to Seneca, its real foundation in what Dr. 
Samuel Clarke has called the reason and nature of things : 
^ What is the excellency in man ? Reason. Perfect reason, 
therefore, is the proper good of men. . • This reason, when 

* Epit., XCV. MvHtM fbrtmiA Hberai p<mi*, meta ncmlnem. Qufef Q^ 
inflza noMii ejus rei aTeraatlo ett, qiwm natnni dimiiAylt. Ideo BVBqinm fidei 
Utendl Bit etiAm Utentlbas : quia coargvit iUos eonaeieDtia, et ipaoa afbloetendii 
PK>prinm aatem eat nocentinm, treptdare. Mala de nobia actom ent, qQo«i 
mnlta Bcelera legem et Jadlcem effngtnnt, et scripta sappUcia : nlai 10a natonliA 
et gravla de preaenttbna solverent, et In locum patfentis timor cedereL— Scitci, 
Epis,, 07. [Melmotb doea not follow flie nnmben of tbe Latin edition (167is 
which I haye aaed.] 

t lb., LXXXI. % lb., LXXXVn. I lb., LXIXI 
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own thoughts and actions ; as trolj great as zealous in her en- 
deavors; alike invincible by prosperity and adversity, sub- 
jecting herself to neither; . . . Undisturbed, intrepid, whom 
no violence can shake, no changes or chances can either lift 
up or cast down« Such is the soul when accomplidied with 
virtue." * 

Ilence "HVTioever desires to be happy, let him think — 
whatever is, is right. If he thinks otherwise, he by no means 
judgeth rightly of Providence, since many inconvenience? 
happen to just men, and since, whatever is our lot, it is but of 
short duration in comparison of the time past and to* come. 
From this murmuring it follows, that we are very ungrateful 
interpreters of divine matters." f 

Thus the Stoic ideal of " living according to nature," is sub- 
stantially the same with that which Dr. Samuel Clarke and 
Bishop Butler have been willing to accept. It is identical 
with what is fit and reasonable; ^'What is the summum 
bonuTJiy or chief good of man ? The behaving himself agree- 
ably to the dictates of nature." :f 

Indeed, " to live according to nature," may be regarded as 
the substance of aU rules of duty and all conditions of happi- 
ness. " Everything that a man ought to do, or av#id doing, 
may be comprehended in a few words; whence to follow 
Nature may be looked upon as a complete direction and role 
of human duty." § 

Seneca does not overlook the necessity of making life ac- 
cord with the conditiouB of a probationary state. ^^We 
cannot as yet reach heaven, till duly qualified by this inter- 
val." I 

Hence, he says, presenting what seems, indeed, a Christian 
ideal : ^^ That light which now thou seest dimly, informs ns 
the Gods are witnesses of all our actions : it commands ns to 
make ourselves acceptable to them ; to prepare ourselves for 
communion with them, and have always eternity in view. . . . 
What can deter him from the practical discharge of every 
duty, who dies in this hope ? " T" 

And again : ^^ Let us, therefore, so dispose our minds as if 

« Epis., LXVL t lb., LXXTV. X lb., LXVL 

% lb., xcni. I H)., en. 1 lb., en. 
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" Not one of hb u witihoat fault." * " These are Tiees of 
mankind, and not of the tunes. No age has be^i free from 

fanlt."t 

From these scenes of contemporary vice and cmeltj, he 

looks back fondly to the ^^ Golden Age," and in his ninetieth 
letter portrays, with a poefs enthusiasm, its peace and inno- 
cence. But a great change has supervened. ^^We are all 
prone to evil, because herein we seldom want either a leader 
or a companion. Not but that the business goes on without a 
leader or companion ; men are not only prone, but run head- 
long into evil." :f 

New evidence of human depravity is afforded by men^3 
studious conceahnent of their vices. Here, in fact, is a test 
which Seneca does not overlook : " I will tell you how to 
judge of the morals of men. You will scarce find any one 
who dares to live with open doors. It is Belf-consciousness, 
not pride, that sets the porter there. We live as if we were 
in fear of being caught, or seen, unawares. But what avails 
it to hide ourselves, and escape the eyes and ears of men? A 
good conscience calls a crowd around it undismayed ; a bad 
one, even in solitude, is anxious and uneasy." § 

That experience of internal conflict between, opposite 
elements in the soul, which is so graphically sketched in 
Bom. vii., finds more than a dim reflection in the pages of 
Seneca. | 

Hence, the conditions of human probation are sorely aggra- 
vated. For instance : '^ It costs a man no small matter to be 
grateful." ^ And again : " The common madness of the world 
makes this (to live up to the dignity of man's nature) difficult. 
We push one another on to vice." ** 

• De Ira, IL 28. f Epls., XCVIL 

X Epls., XCV. The original is more forcible : '* Omne tempiu Clodioa, naa. 
onme Catenee, feret Ad detoriora fodles aomus, quia doc dax poteet^ &£^ 
comes deesse ; et res etlam Ipsa sine diice,'Biiie comite, procedil Non pronom 
est tantam ad yitla, sed pneceps." 

I EpU., XLm. 

I Quid est hoc, quod nos alio tendentes, alio trahlt, et eo nnde recedere capi- 
mns, impellit ? Quid collactatur cam animo nostro nee permlttit nobis quid- 
qnam semel velle f Flnctnamns Inter yaria eonsllla, nihil libera Yolnmns, nM 
absolute, nihil semper. . . . Nemo per se satis yalet, at emergat ; oportet masnm 
aliqaii porriijut, aliqaii edacat— j^>if., 60. 

t Epls., T.YYTT •• lb., XLI. 
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for me to say, See thoa doest this no more, Seneca, and f o. 
this time I pardon thee." * 

With his attention thus directed to moral questions, Seaee^ 
would naturally regard with pecxdiar interest the deetiny oi 
the soul, and the relation of soul and body. He vindicates 
the curiosity which he in this matter avows, on the grounds 
of reason. He asks : ^^ Shall I not inquire after these things / 
Shall I remain forever ignorant whence I came ; and vrhetber 
I am to see this world but once or often ; whither I am goings 
and what happy mansion awaits the soul, when delivered 
from the servitude of the body ? Do you forbid me to cour 
cem myself with heaven, that is, do you command me to live 
with my head ever bowed down to the earth ? Xo I J am 
greater, and bom to nobler purposes, than to be the vile hond* 
slave of my body, which I consider in no other light than as 
the chain which deprives me of my native liberty. This 
body, then, let Fortune attack when she pleases : she cannot 
wound me through it : all that can suffer in me is the hody ; 
subject as this tabernacle is to injury, the soul that dwells 
therein is still free." f 

It is true that Seneca sometimes speaks of the 80ul as }>os- 
sibly mortal, and uses language which seems to betray his 
own lack of clear conviction on the subject. In one case he 
presents the alternative of death as either annihilating con- 
sciousness, or opening the door to liberty*. He says : " Death 
either quite consumes us, or sets us free. If the latter, whBt 
a better state may we not expect, disencumbered of this load 
of flesh I If the former, there is an end of all ; we are equaU/ 
deprived of good and evil." J 

Again, as if forgetful of his professions of belief on other 
occasions, he asserts : ^' To die is not to be ; and what that is, 
I already know. It will be the same after I am gone, as H 
was before I was in being." § 

On another occasion, he seems to represent his faith in in^* 
mortality as a fond fancy, a sort of Elysian reverie in which 
it was pleasant to linger. Writing to licinius, he says: *^I 
was delighting myself with an inquiry into the immortality 
of the soul ; nay, more, with a firm belief in it. For I was 

• De Ira, B. 8. f EpU., LXV. X lb. XXIV. § lb., LIV. 
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be extended, so far do we stretch our hopes, nerer 
with riches or power." * 

In speaking of Scipio Africanns, Seneca expresses 
confidence of his blessedness in heaven. He says : 
I in the least donbt but that his sonl retuined to heavao, 
whence it came, not because he was the leader of great 
but for his excellent moderation and piety." f 

Even now the sonl ^^ makes excorsions," as it were, torn- 
its native clime. ^^ The wise man, and even the discij^l* 
wisdom, remains indeed still in the body, yet the better 
of him frequently makes excursions ; all his thoughts anr 
upon sublime things ; and as if bound by the militaiy o. 
he looks upon the gift of this life as his present pay ; au<.i 
reforms himself as to have neither love nor hatred there 
and from hence patiently endures all that mortality is sul *^ 
to, well knowing that greater and more solid satisfaction.^ 
yet to come." :f 

The relation of the body to the soul is one of such sul 
dination that their several destinies must be different. '*• T. 
body is the load and punishment of the soul; the s< 
perpetually labors under the weight of it. It is actual 
in bonds, till philosophy comes to its relief, permits 
to breathe awhile, and delight itself with the vast pro 
pect of nature; and to transfer the affections from this 
below to things above, from the terrestrial to such as arc 
heavenly." § 

Again : ^^ Matter is ever subject to his Almighty power, and 
what God is in the world, such is the mind or soul in man ; 
what in the world is matter, in us is body. Let the worse, 
then, be subservient to the better." | 

Seneca does not overlook the fact that change of form or 
condition is consistent with continued existence : " Consider 
that none of these things which are taken from our sight, 
and are hid in the bosom of nature, from whence they come 
and go, are entirely consumed. They go off the stage, but 
do not perish ; and death, which we so much dread and detest, 
puts off life for a while, but does not deprive us of it entirely. 
A day will come, which shall raise us again to light, and 

♦ Epto., CXX. t lb., LXXXVI. % ^t 1-XV. § lb. | lb. 
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ate J, prevalent as it was. He says, answering an ol jcc: r 
" They are slaves, you urge ; nay, they are men. XLe v r 
slaves I Xay, they are comrades- They are slares ! 2s .. 
they are humble friends. They are slaves I Xay, thev ;." 
fellow-slaves, if yon reflect that fortune has the same j« -w- ^ 
over lx)th. . . . He is a slave, you say 1 Kay, perchance L- > 
free in spirit. He is a slave 1 Will this harm him ? SL :•"> 
me who is not. One is a slave to lust, another to avari.-e, .. 
third to ambition, all alike to fear." Again: "He wL-.i^ 
you call slave, is sprung from the same origin, enjoys t 
same climate, breathes the same air, and is subject to iLj 
same conditions of Hfe and death." * 

Thus, he held that God is good, as well as just, and that aII 
men, if not brethren, are equals in His sight. Admit: iij^* 
the high moral aim of Seneca's philosophy, it will naturally 
be asked, was he sincere in it ? and how far was his own life 
consistent with it ? Happily, his own confessions help us 
to an answer. Evidently he had been reproached for E'-: 
living up to his own professed standard. The duty an I 
privilege of the good man, as he taught, was to be indcpen.]- 
eiit of external good, and yet he had accumulated a lar^re 
fortune. He praised poverty, and yet he was rich. His 
ccmtemporaries could not help noting it, and throwing it in 
his teeth. But he defends himself by admitting that on 
some points, he did not strictly adhere to the Stoic creed. It 
was, he confessed, more comfortable to enjoy wealth than to 
want,t and though an inferior good, it was, on the whole, to 
be preferred, so long as it was not inconsistent with tlie 
highest good. 

I do not tie myself, % he says, to the authority of any leid- 
ing Stoic. Only the rule which all accept — ^live accordiiig ^o 
nature — does he profess to subscribe to. This is happiness, 
imder whatever conditions. But some barking objector may 
ask, Why do you talk more bravely than you live ? liHiy 
weep in aflBiction, regard fame, resent calumny, cultivate your 
fields beyond nature's need, violate your rule in food, indulge 
in rich furniture, etc. ? Add more such objeetiong, replies 
Seneca ; multiply them as you will, and now I will answer 

♦ Epls., XLVn. t De Vita Beato, § 23. % H)-, § 8. 
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Tliere is assuredly no suflBcient ground for impeachinjr t 
Bincerity of Seneca in what he fciught. lie did not profe-- 
be perfect. He did not call himself wi^. To strive c:'' 
wisdom was the measure of his professions, and the fac*t t 
all the reproach urged against him does not impeach hi? u\ ' 
integnty, but bears merely against his possession of wu. *• 
anJ his ambitious rhetoric — for other charges seem n«.»w 
have been abandoned — ^may be taken as presumptive evi^i'. r. 
of a relative moral superiority of life, that must have I -. . 
conspicuous in the age in which he lived. As Nero's j • 
ceptor, he certainly was not successful, and his statesnini;>! 
could not recover a state corrupt beyond remedy. But v 
must, in common justice, admit that he honestly endeavo'*- 
to reform his age, and that, in his writings, he has forcibly, . 
too artistically, laid down moral precepts that other ages 1 c 
side his own would be the better for observing. 



CHAPTER XVII. 



EPICTETUS. 



In the history of Roman philosophy there are no naiLt-? 
more memorable — Cicero and Seneca possibly excepted — tl:::!i 
those of Epictetus, Plutarch, and Marcus Aurelius Antoninns. 
All these are to be classed — though not without regard ti> 
their eclectic s^Tupathies — ^as adherents of the Stoic sdoul. 
Two of these, Epictetus and M. Aurelius Antoninus, presenttnl, 
as to their social rank and relations, a striking contrast One 
originally occupied the very humblest, while the other wa^ 
elevated to the most exalted position. Marcus AnreUus w:i? 
the Emperor of Home, while Rome yet assumed to be t!ie 
mistress of the civilized world. Epictetus was a slave scour- 
ing emancipation by his merit, and, if tradition is not at fault, 
subjected to the disadvantage of personal deformity. 

Epictetus (40-110 i a. d.) has been justly pronounced ^' tLe 
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diitj, (uiiiniliotit OH ooe iif swii ori^tu unil t<*ninee(iai 

looked. " Tlioti licarc^t Hod nXumt wiUi tbc« an 

du«t not tfitl tliat th<ni urt dcliUog Him with thy 
tltijaghta UDil tly 6\thy iImnIs. If »n intitpi <if Got 
prwiiit, tboii wowl'if^l not dare w do anv iif tlit>&e 
irliidi tlioa docdt ; l»nt God hituMlf. '■- - 

to tliiiik luid to do th«c tti'in^ O man. i . 

ovm iiatuns <uid ruitM vrilU tliu vrmlli of Ti. 

'I'tic fatherhood of God ia recn^uzed. 
tbou srt A un. Wlial ;inifv«^tut) it dim In thU cbl _ 
Qtiuider all tliat liuUmga to Him as itelai^pag bi a 1 
aixy nim in all tilings, mror to wnipUin."f linn 
ini«u(in, nnd under a form that nf-pnitimAtei the Gb 
rather rlian the Stoii." atamluil, U a dnty. " Danj ts I 
to Owl wid my, Vtti (do hwit'cfortli wlnir^unto tlioa ^ 
ooQMmt unto thco. I un thine. I abrink from i 
BBunictii ^m] onto tbcf. Ia-oA mc wbiiro ibaa ) 
ma vritli what f»n»i;nl« tliou wilL"^ 

Nciliwrr may tlio unthoritj' of God bo del 
RV(9 in the S(!ri|itiin] d'Hio, a " joBlfinit G^fd.*^ " Lrtt 
fltyi, Iwt fiM'H wnith full uimmi «#." g Ntir ebonld wb i 
to AGck by prayer bis furor and aid. " He irho 9ctU 
hand L) Ml {i^-iit a matter withuat God, calloth duvn 
wnillt." I Ho who know* tJic w-EJI of Ctol, U not ttgij 
to do it hitnM<lf, but to impart it to ot]ici«t " He m 
whiitly f^VL-n np withont diirtr»i.*tion tn the aorrieo ol 
ftve to (.-onveref) with mankind, nitt tied d'fvm Itjr ] 
dutic*, nor •.•ntanglwl in rclatious," and thu* "fail in It 
u the meiBcngftr and watobmoii and iiiimld of tlio Oodi 

Kpi'-lvtiia niaintaina nut only tho being of a God^ 
Providqnee. " It God had made colore, and had not 
the faculty to bop them, wlint would have Ixwn ihcirDw 
tho olltcr baixl, if He had madu the fni-tdty uf ofanr 
withottt objwti to oltRTvi^ what would linvo buon Ikt 
tbatl . . . AVlio is it that bath iitt«d the swotd to tlU 
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ve not, whether we dig or plough, or eat, to sing this hvmn 
to G(k1 } . . . These things we ought forever to celebrate : 
but to make it the theme of the greatest and divinest hymn, 
that he has given us the power to appreciate these gifts, ani 
to use them well." * 

The course inculcated by philosophy is the course of dnty. 
" The philosophers say, that we are first to learn that there is 
a God, and that His providence directs the whole ; and that 
it is not merely impossible to conceal from him our action^ 
but even our thoughts and emotions. TVe are next to leara 
what the Gods are ; for such as thev ar6 found to be, su h 
must he seek to be, to the utmost of his power, who would 
please and obey them. K the Deity is faithful, he too must 
be faithful ; if free, beneficent and noble, he must be free, 
beneficent and noble likewise, in all his words and actions be- 
having as an imitator of God." f 

Again, Epictetus says : " Be willing to approve yourself to 
yourself. Be willing to appear beautiful in the sight of Gt)"i. 
Be desirous to converse in purity with your own pure mind, 
and with God ; and then, if any such semblance bewilders yon, 
Plato directs you, * have recourse to expiations ; go a supi li- 
ant to the temples of averting deities.' " J 

In tliis struggle after purity of soul, " the combat is great, 
the achievement divine ; for empire, for freedom, for pn>5- 
perity, for tranquillity. Remember God. Invoke him f«:»r 
your aid and protector, as sailors do Castor and Pollux in a 
storm. For what storm is greater than that which arises 
from these perilous semblances, contending to overset oiir 
reasons ? " § 

Such language prepares us for the views of Epictetus, as to 
the nature of the present life as the period of probation. 
" Every one's life is a warfare, and that long and various. 
Ton must observe the duty of a soldier, and perform everj 
thing at the nod of your general, and even, if possible, divine 
what he would have done. For there is no comparison 
between the above mentioned general, and this whom yoa 
now obey, either in power or excellence of character." I So, 
while saying " attempt nothing without God," ^ he insists on 

•B. L.lfl. tB.n.,14. ;B.n.,18. sib. |B.m.,2L tB.IIL,22. 
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perGtmal effort "It is the Olympic games, man, f.,r vbLcJi. 
joH are entered; not » pow dight ewitest,''* T-.:^ ^n-^r^, 
too, most be pttient uid prolonged. " So great ■"-."-^ a 
created saddenly, anj m<Hc than a bimeh of grapett ^.r a ±x- 
If TOO tell me that yon dedre a tig, I answer T'jo. r'r,;ic '^r« 
muBt be time. Let it first blo«eom, and liiai bear fniz. -.bjs. 
ripen. Since, then, the fniit of a fig-Cree is not brooji; v, p^r- 
fei-tion suddenly, or in one fa<)ar, do yoa think t.; i»«h 
instantaneonaly and easily the fmit of the hom^ui tr.:-ti ; *- 

The fieveritj of the trial hu ali.) its nde. " l)i^<M'.-'.^ m. 
things that show what men are. In cai§e of any dl±jr^:T, ;n, 
member that God, like a gymnaetic trainer, ha* ',:"^i t .n 
igaioBt ft rough antagonisL For wLu emi; T-tC -.i -- j r 
be an Olympic conqueror, and tf.-j canijit \n T-^rl., i; :.,.".'" * 

From this conflict no one shoi^ aZ-jw 'Llzi.-K.i '.. ^. :L- 
Terted. "A wise and good mia. nJ-.ifil xr..-, j:> ^ v^; 
whence he came, and by whom he xis z^Az-f^i, m ti-.-.- t 
only how he may fiU his p-*i rtnli-rj i::^! : .: :' ,. : -^f «, 
God." § In this, moreover, his ii^-r.eit pi-^a*^.-^ >i -,, >- f , .,'„ 
" For idl other pleaaires snb^ririii :le ^.•■^:^.-\. .«* - t,-- ■ -i 
are obeying God, and perforxir^ nvt li w ,r: -. .: ^ ',.:^: ^ 
duties of a wise and good ma::.'' , 

These duties are enf .jretd ov ri^ i: jf. *.?, t.- ..--,;,; ,» 
eeveteet sanctions. '•IstLere :;.,t a i. ■_:>. to-. >..--',, ^i,- 
inevitable law which ex^ti lijc zr^u^/ra. ' .- .-.,'•.■, 
those who are goSty of tLfe greiv:< -r^-,^^ • '* .....m.^.. 
"there are some pnrii.'nT,T.> a-,>.-::*<ri, k. ■.■- » ^ » ' - *> . 
u disobey the Divine a.:fr.'-'.-n-,- ■■.' ** 'J j.. k, . , ; / 
duty is not one of formai^^-:. _i._-3i x --. >---,<-... ■. , 
" For my own part, I woai-i -Jt f . .:.: --r f^f:-. . ■„ ^ 
in the regnlation of my oxa -w'.,: :,.■« •,,•»-,'■ 
tubed, unrestraloed, iii.'3,cit«t.>b-i, 5-'**, ' » ^ .■ ^i ' , 
stadying this, that I ojy ->«; i.-,^ •.•, *, ■, . '^ y, , ,.',., _^ 
gretsed thy commands * IUt^ J j^-' r^.,,. ■: , ^ < %A 
lenses, the in>tiacts wij.,i -:^r. -...^ /. ^ ..,. * , ^_^^ 

sccosed thee or eer4«i.*vi f » ■; »,)»- -^ ,v. ' ' '■•■ 

Epictetoa doe* tvA v^ta.^^ \ ^, z-^-,^> ■ , . ., 

• B.iiL.a • B La :* ' * » , 
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liU!nt5 of th« preeetit Itfc. But a* > 

U " jicnuiula] lint whateTer ht- 

wLf. i}[.th U lo i»urcue him." " 

ywa Uj- lui^lag In titt . I 

tad ;<>u will fiiul tlitt it 

Th*t l}iu ie ttic mnv, K.)< 

tnwil BubituittBJIjr iiieniJi-ii wirii 

wli<ni he argtm tlut Uio roward* of worldly <Hil«i 

vfnue ftcv ijuito distiniTt, and tlat tiie aiBuence 1 

Uio [iih* ii not lu bci cuDf)Knidi.-<) with tlic imwcq IIh 

Uie oilier. 

But, iiowcrer rtriod tho pxtema) lot of tlie good ni 
OUT Btilt W onDlidcnt tbnt nil alul] b«- ftir tbu Uvt. " 1 
to negli^nt uf Utii owu itutiruUotuk, of His fematA, b 
witncttL's wliotu iiIkuc lid ums for exunfW tn th? 
•tnuU-d, to aliuw Uul He l-xmU, and tliai ' ' 
noirttrsi! rigliUj-, and dott iiol ne^lurt hu:!; 
DO evil aiu LipiMU to H guod tuut, «Jt]i< '- 
OnlWAnl I'irviutiAlaaccd uid bodiljr condition. :■• itu- vi-i 
Kill Iw iif bIbbU •cfiimit. " The tliinge jmu bare, . . . k 
twr vlio ^3\-i> thorn. Btul to wliotD, and for vrliM pa 
Haliitiiiitf<I Mici! ti> thc« rMJoniikgK. can jou utill Ul 
nwlcue unj tUffcninco wluU (tbcp fk>l olloU yim ! Ai 
tiic fj'Af vvvT^yelum ot tlw cudc dUtsuo'! I>i> Uw 
eVKiju lii^^rc c^iuUj HM wimt is dtdng C $ Erer^ba 
mind *i« n;{>rov!Dtud u the eonn'*^ of jut. Tfao l>o>lr 
■livJl, tUi euc'uinliranrii. " You dUfjibl lo liold your 
bodj' hot M B lutifiit nae, with « puck-wddlc on. «> lo 
DMy Ik-, wi li>T)}rM it ia klluwvti Tuti. Bnt tf l)>en < 
nunc a ntiliturr conscriptioD, uid s uildier fliimld \ay hi 
it, let It gu. Do not n»Ut or nutrniur." I 

Dutb, tliercforc, ilicnild nut I* rugnrdpil xriA nfl 
" At wluil oiii[)loj'ini;nt wiiold yoa luire dwtii tiud yon ( 
my part, I would liuvo it to Iw wmv buniAUc, bond 
publii>-F}>ii-i((Kl, nobto n<<tion. ... If deatfa orertakc me it 
a ittiiAtioit, it ill otkon^i for mti. If I nut ^tn^tnb out Enjr' 
la (<(h1 iind MBj, ' Thu ujifxtrtunttit.Ht wbidt I Iwvo fW 
from Tbc-o of .comimUcudiDg and obeying Tliy adUB 
• B. tll., X 1 B. m., IT. t S. Ill,, S. t B. IV., 
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tion, I have not neglected. As far as in me lay, I have not 
difihonored Thee.' " * 

Of the immortality of the soul and the future life, Epictetus 
has less to say than either Cicero or Seneca. Future retribu- 
tion, however, is fairly implied in many passages of his writ- 
ings. Still, his aim is to examine the practical aspects of the 
present life, to show what are its proper aims and duties, and 
lay down the rules by which they may be attained. Eefer- 
ences to the moral system, sufficient to intimate his general 
views, are interwoven with his exposition of a true life, and 
harmonize with it. Terse in expression, direct in argument, 
earnest in tone, he rises above most of his predecessors, but 
bows with reverence at the memory of Socrates. Unlike 
Seneca, he does not approve of suicide. He says, emphatic- 
ally, " "Wait tiU God calls you, and stand faithful at your post." 
His reference to the stubbornness or madness of the Galileans, 
indicates the little acquaintance which he possessed with the 
Christian doctrines, to some of which he makes so near an 
approach. In dealing with the questions of Providence, 
probation, and the duties of social life, he departs somewhat 
from the Stoic school, with which he is classed, and yet, even less 
than Seneca, is disposed to compromise with the doctrines of 
Epicurus. He repeatedly jeers at the sensualism they tolerate, 
as well as the inconsistency of an author who writes books for 
a world for which he cares nothing. When he departs from 
the views of those who preceded him in the school to which 
he belonged, it is rather in the direction of Christian than 
Epicurean ethics. It is significant that Marcus Aurelius 
ranked him with Socrates, while Origen thought that hia 
writings had done more good than those of Plato. Later 
critics have not spoken less warmly in his praise. 

]N^iebuhr said, *^ Epictetus's greatness cannot be questioned, 
and it is impossible for any person of sound mind not to be 
charmed by his works." We may add, that his testimony to 
certain leading features of the moral system is most exact and 
emphatic, nor is it the less weighty that it comes to us in 
connection with a manual of moral duty, unsurpassed by any 
production of the classic period of the ancient world. 

» B. rv.. la 
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ground to fix it on, than a commonweal be constituted to- 
gether, void of any religion and opinion of the Gods; or, 
being constituted, be preserved." * In opposing the speeola- 
tions of Epicurus, which forbade men ^' any reeonrBe to God 
in adversity and misfortune," he declares that ^^ Atheism is no 
less an evil tlian inhumanity and vainglory, and into this they 
would lead us, who take away, vrith God's anger, the comfort 
we might derive from him." f " It doth but ease ns of fear 
and a certain superstitious persuasion, but helps ns not to any 
comfort or joy." J 

" Far better " than the sceptical assertion of Heradeitus, 
^^ it is, in submission to Plato's judgment, to avow, both in 
discourse, and in our songs of praise, that the gloiy of the 
structure (the Kosmos) belongs to God — ^for the frame itself 
is the most beautiful of all masterpieces, and God the most 
illustrious of all causes." § ^^ The creation was not oat of 
nothing," but God disposed, digested and embellished the 
confused mass, so that he brought to perfection a most abfio- 
lute and glorious creature."} " The greatest and most perfect 
work, that will admit of no additions, is that which agreea 
best with the dignity of the Gods." ^ 

Tlie condition of man, witliout a presiding Intelligence, 
would be pitiable. " For what is to be sought, or what is 
to be learned by mortals, if all things go by fortune?"** 
" No man ever wetted clay and then left it,* as if there would 
be bricks by chance or fortune, nor, having provided wool and 
leather, sat him down and prayed to fortune that they might 
be made clothes and shoes for him." ft " Since Thales has 
asserted the being of a soul in all the principal and most noble 
parts of the universe, it is no wonder that the most commend- 
able acts are governed by an overruling power ; for as the 
body is the organ of the soul, so the soul is an instrument in 
the hand of God." Xt ^^^ Plutarch does not allow this ac- 
ceptance of what Cudworth would call a plastic nature, to 
conmfiit him to such a pantheism as would either destroy the 
personality of God or make Him the author of the evil ac- 

• nntut!h*8 Morab, Y. S80. f lb., It 189. t n>. 
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tions of men. Evil is not from God. " For there is nothing 
^hieh hath life bo ill-compacted as that, against its will, its 
feet will go, its tongne speak, its horns push, or its teeth bite. 
The most of which things God mnst of nefSessLty suffer, if the 
wicked, being parts of Him, do, against His will, lie, cheat, 
rob and mnrder one another.'' * 

Plutarch asserts repeatedly the existence of a wise and 

beneficent Providence. He says: "It is impossible either 

that a man beloved of the Gods should not be happv, or that 

a wise and just man should not be beloved of the Gods."t 

He quotes with approval, as " well worth the recounting in 

his very own words," the opinion of Hermogenes : " For 

these Gods," saith he, " who know all things, and can do all 

things, are so friendly and loving to me Ihat, because they 

take care of me, I never escape them either by night or by 

day, wherever I go, or whatever I am about. And because 

they know beforehand what issue everything will have, 

etc> X 

Again, Plutarch asks: "What man is there, or lever was, 
excepting these (whom he argues against) who does not 
believe the Divinity to be immortal and eternal ? " § " One 
may, perhaps, light upon some nations so barbarous and 
savage as not to think there is a God ; but there was never 
found any man, who, believing a Gtxi, did not believe Him 
immortal and eternal." | Equally explicit is the assertion of 
the Divine justice. " The one "King and Supreme Euler, 
who is God," " comprehends the beginning, the middle, and 
end of the universe; Who passes through all things in a 
straight course, compassing all things according to nature. 
Justice follows Him to take vengeance on those that trans- 
gress the Divine law." T Elsewhere, more emphatically, we 
are told, " If we may be permitted to guess at these matters, 
Jupiter hath not Justice for an assessor or counselor, but is 
Himself Justice and Bight, and the original and perfection of 
an laws." ♦♦ 

His wisdom is likewise asserted. " The likeness of Qod is 
found in wisdom and understanding, not in the sceptre, the 

• Plot Mor., JV.4f». t U)., n. 198. | lb., H. 194. | ft., IV. 40k 
I n>., 40S. t lb., m. 19. «• lb., IV. 880. 
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thunderbolt, or the trident."* His benevolence, eepet-ia"^ 
to men, ifl declared. Love of man is asserted to be ^^ an attr:^ 
ute of the Deity." f The instruments, as subordinate beini:- 
or demons, through whom He rules the universe, are subject :• 
His will, and not malevolent. ^^ That there should be evi 
Genii placed by Providence over such charges — how can !: 
but be a reproach to Ood, as it would be to a king to conuLi: 
the administration of his provinces to evil and lash governor^ 
and captains, and suffer the best of his subjects to be despi^e 1 
and ill-treated by them." J In his " Banquet of the SeTcn 
Wise Men," Plutarch introduces Gorgias narrating the ex- 
perience of Anon the musician, miraculously rescued from 
tlie sea, but before his rescue favored with visions of the un- 
seen world. lie fhought — ^in his vision — ^^ God's justice Lad 
more eyes than one, and that with these many eyes, the Go^l^ 
beheld what was acted here below, both by sea and land." 5 
After his rescue was effected, " he plainly perceived, and wit j 
thanks acknowledged, a Providence." [ 

But, more distinctly perhaps than any other of the ancient 
writers, Plutarch connects the doctrine of the inmiortaKtr (^f 
the soul with the providence of God. In his remarkable 
treatise, De sera Numinis VtndictOy he says, ** There is one 
and the same reason to confirm the providence of Qoi and the 
inmiortality of the soul. Neither is it possible to admit the 
one, if you deny the other." ^ Indeed, from the wisdom of 
God, he reasons to the conclusion that its vindication wonlJ 
be impossible if the soul was ^' only to blossom and flouribh 
for a day." ^^ Can we think that God so little considers Ilis 
own actions, or is such a waster of His time in trifles, that if 
we had notliing of Divine within us, nothing that in the lea^^t 
resembled His perfection, nothing permanent and stable, but 
were only poor creatures that — ^according to Homer's expre^ 
sion — ^faded and dropped like withered leaves, yet He fihouM 
make so great account of us — create us souls to blossom and 
flourish only for a day, in a soft and tender body of flesh, 
without any flrm and solid root of life, and then to be blasted 
and extinguished in a moment upon every slight occasion P* 

» Fittt Mor., IV. aao. tib.,n.4ia. tib.,iy.MS. in>.,a85. 
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hand, and he may leave this body, as he would a leaky Teesel, 
and swim ashore." * 

In his consolatory letter to his wife on the death of his 
daughter, Plutarch says : '^ Be assured that the soul, incapable 
of death, is affected (here) in the same manner as birds that 
are kept in a cage." f And again : " The laws of our country 
teach us that it is an impious thing to lament for those whose 
souls pass immediately into a better and more divine state." ^ 
In another treatise he says : " The corruption or death of any 
creature, is not its annihilation or reduction into a mere no- 
thing, but rather a sending of the dissolved being into an in- 
visible state." § 

Plutarch does not, like Seneca, acquiesce in the altematire 
of annihilation. " For to say that the destruction of all that 
we call ours, toucheth us not, is too absurd ; for it toucheth 
us already by the very apprehension. ... If our end be in 
not being, and that be infinite and unalterable, then hath 
privation of good found out an eternal evil, to wit, a never- 
ending insensibleness." 1 A better portion is that of " the 
good man." " For he who ceaseth to be among men becomes 
a partaker of a divine life, is free from the servitude of the 
body, and all those solicitous cares which they who are embar- 
rassed with a mortal life, of necessity must undei^, till they 
have finished the course which Providence hath marked out 
for them." T It may, therefore, be that the dead " need no 
eulogies." They are already blessed* " Who kn6ws but that 
the Deity, with a fatherly Providence, and out of tenderness 
to mankind, foreseeing what would happen, hath taken some 
purposely out of this life by an untimely death f Many, by a 
timtly death, have been withdrawn from greater calamities." ** 

The frequent reference which Plutarch makes to the expe-, 
rience of virtue and vice in the world, indicate his dose ob- 
servation of the moral government of God on earth, and the 
conditions of human probation. He sees virtue and blessed- 
ness closely allied, and vice even now attended with sharp 
penalties. " For a man's felicity consists not in the outward 
and visible favors and blessings of Fortune, but in the inward 

• Pint. Mor., L 168. t lb., V. 893. X H*-, 8W. | D)., IH a 
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Plato relates the anecdote of a eriniiiial wbo ra 
by the twittering of the swaUows, who seemed to 
to coiifcHH hia guilty secret.* It illustrates his im ifioei *. 
" wicke<lneKH, at the same time it is coimnitted, eneen-i^^ 
itri own vexation and torment, not at last, bnt at tLe t^:^ 
Dtant of the injury offered, suffers the reward of the ir;-*-^ 
it hart done. And as every malefactor who suffers in his • 
hwirn hirt own crotw to the place of execution, so are all * 
viiriourt tonuenU) of various wicked actions prepared by w: 
edufHH honk'If. Such a diligent architectress of a mi^rr.. 
and wrt'tohod life is wickedness, wherein shame is sdQ ae- .. 
]miiio<l with a thousand terrors and commotions of the mil 
incoHHuiit ropontance, and never-ceasing tumults of the sj: 
itrt.*' f The Houl itnelf, from its guilty memories and fear-. 
hcconioH itH own tormentor. "For visions in dreams, n- 
duy a]>pHriti()iiH, orm^les, descents into hell, and whatever obje 
elrto which may he thought to be transmitted from heaver . 
raino continual tempests and horrors in the very souls of tl 
gwilty." t 

If the soul contemplates itself or its deeds, it finds notLi:.j 
eouHolinjj;. " Wicked men, contemplating their own wicke«i 
i\vtii<^ i\\n\ it always void altogether and destitute of hoj» . 
sini'o i)UMWure gives but a short and empty delight." § Mok 
over, ** wherever eager avarice and voluptuousness, inexonlJ. 
liHtrod, ouniity and improbity associate together, there t«>u 
shall alrto bo sure to find superstition nestling and herdi: .. 
with elTtMuinacy and terror of death, a swift change of tii* 
moHt violent pjuwions," so tliat, in Plutarch's opinion, the Ii.- 
fiiotion of positive pimishment by Gods or men on wicke i 
and sacrilegious offenders is unnecessary, since " the course oi 
their own lives is sufiicient to chastise their crimes, while tlit v 
remain under the consternations and torments attending their 
impiety." 1 Even when men flatter themselves that thtv 
have esca{)ed present punishments, their real punishment i? 
only spun out; they "endure a more lasting, not a slower 
punishment; not punished with old age, but ipeufpi^ ^'''- 
xmder the tribulation of tormenting infliction." ^ 

« De Sen Kuminls VlndicU, IV. 158. f H)., IM. t ^ • 
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those accidents which come from abroad miserable and lameDt- 
able." * On the other hand, ^' to be innocent is the greatest 
comfort in afflictions." f 

Plutarch does not overlook the apparent inequalities in the 
distribution of justice on earth, and carefully considers those 
objections to the order of the moral system whidi are sog- 
gested by lingering processes of retribution. In his r^nark- 
able essay, De Sera Ifuminis Vindicta, he lays down distincdj 
the proposition, that " neither is the nature and disposition of 
any man concealed from God," who more exactly '^ ecmtimzes 
the soul than the body," j: yet, for good reasons, He selects 
occasions, that to men may seem inappropriate or tardy, to 
inflict punishment. 

Euripides is quoted as asserting the tardiness but certainty 
of justice : 

** Justice is not so hasty, foolish man, 
To pierce thy heart. . . . 
But with slow i>ac6 and silent feet his doom 
Overtakes the sinner when his time is come.^f 

This delay and procrastination, to the objector, appears as a 
great " inconveniency and absurdity." But Plutarch replies 
by showing that an apparent may not be a real absurdity. To 
a stranger, Solon's law might appear absurd which branded 
with infamy the citizen who remained neuter in a time of 
sedition. '^ What wonder then, since the actions of man are 
so difficult to be understood, if it be no less difficult to deter- 
mine concerning the Gods, wherefore they inflict their 
punishments upon sinners, sometimes later, sometimes soon- 
er." I Plato was too wise to punish in haste or anger. He 
held ^^ his cudgel over his page's shoulders as himself relates, 
pausing a good while, correcting his own anger." ^ For it is 
not the revenge that is nearest to the injury," as Thucydides 
says, ^^ but rather that which is most remote from it, that ob- 
serves the most convenient opportunity." T There is, indeed, 
a lesson for men ^^ to be cautious and circumspect in these 
matters, and to deem as a divine part of virtue that mildness 

• De SeraNum. VInd., V. 608. t lb., L 894. J n>, IV. 174 
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not escape Platarch's observation. lie admits the fact ' 
the penalty of a crime Bcems often to resKh the pasteh: 
the criminal. This, he says, draws attention, keeps n}' 
sense of a jnst Providence, and makes a more deep and 
ing impression. ^* Those punishments that reach Baccc«r- 
posterity, being conspicuous to all that are lining at the - 
time, restrain and curb the inclinations of many wicked 
sons."* Moreover, "for a young man that treads iu 
footsteps of a criminal race, it is but just that he shoulJ 
ceed to the punishment of his ancestor's iniquity, as oi: 
the debts attached to his inheritance." f Besides^ *^If 
believe that the reward of virtue ought to be extended. 
posterity, by the same reason it becomes us to take it 
granted that punishment for impieties committed ought ^ 
to be stayed and cease any sooner, but that it should run : 
ward at equal pace with the reward, which will in turn leqi. 
every man with what is his due." X The child also may p. 
take of the parents' disposition. This would not be straiii 
^^ neither is there anything of absurdity, if, being the v. 
spring of such parents, they should retain many of their b:. 
qualities." § As the different parts of the body sympathi: 
together, so one may suffer through another, or be heale 
through the application made to another. 

Plutarch does not overlook the distinction that noay b. 
made between moi*al government and moral discipline in tlu> 
state of probation. This is indicated in passages quoted 
above. But he expressly teaches the duty of man to draw 
advantages from hardship and trial. We can scarcely expect 
him to speak of afflictions as ^^ sanctified," in the Christian 
sense of that word, but yet he tells us that ^^ Men that are wise, 
as the bees draw honey from the thyme, which is a most un- 
savory and dry herb, extract something that is convenient and 
useful even from the moat bitter afflictions." | 

Submission to evils we cannot prevent or avoid, is enjoined 
as a duty. Such submission is a part of our moral discipline. 
" For who is it that can say what a thing ought to bei . • • 
We do not come into this life to be dogmatical and prescribe 

« De Sera Num. Vind., IV. ITL f lb., ITS. X Ul, 16i. 
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length, indeed, Plato's vision of the judgment,* and in his 
De Sera NuminU Vindicta he narrates a vision of Bades 
and •its retributions, revealed to " one Thespesius of SolL" 
The different kinds of punishment are here somewhat min- 
utelj detailed, and in drawing up the scenes of the vision 
Plutarch shows himself no unapt pupil of his master, Plato. 
He pictures Adrastea, the daughter of Jupiter and Xecessitj, 
" seated in the highest place of all, to puni^ all mann^ of 
crimes and enormities; and in the whole number of the 
wicked and the ungodly there never was any one, wheth» 
great or little, high or low, rich or poor, that ever could, by 
force or cunning, escape the severe lashes of her rigor."t 
The vision presents impressively the diverse fortime of the 
good and evil, suffering being ever proportioned to guilt. We 
seem, indeed, as we gaze, to be breathing the air of Dante's 
Inferno. The Roman tyrant is a signal victim. "Among the 
rest," Thespesius "saw the soul of Nero many ways most 
grievously tortured, but more especially transfixed with iron 
nails. This soul the workmen took in hand ; but when they 
had forged it into the form of one of Pindar's vipers, which 
eats its way to life through the bowels of the female," order 
was given that it be transfigured again, " and so they made it 
to resemble one of those creatures that usually sing and croak 
about the sides of ponds and marshes." This tempering of 
judgment was from " some compassion due him for that he had 
restored the Grecians to their liberty, a nation the most noble 
and best beloved of the Gods."$ So exact is the retribution 
meted out in Hades, or the future world. That Plutarch 
rejected the belief that mere ceremonial observances are of 
any avail to ameliorate the condition of the soul hereafter, is 
manifest from the manner in which he represents Diogenes 
commenting on a passage of Sophocles, which represents those 
as exclusively blessed who had seen the mysteries. " What, 
then," said the philosopher, "shall the condition of Panta&- 
ceon, the notorious robber, after death be better than that of 
Epaminondas, merely for his being initiated in these mys- 
teries." § 
Plutarch held that moral distinctions are not conventional, 

• De Sew Num. Vlnd., I. 837. f lb., IV. 181. tn).,188. |Ib.,n.a 
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night ; so jou and eveiy wise man onght to be perpetually on 
jour guard, and if yon can be afisnred that jon tnaiTitain a 
constant combat with vice, that yon are always at enmity with 
it, and never so much as come to terms, . . you may reasonably 
at hut expect a contjuest and enjoy a crown of righteousness 
for your reward." * Plutarch speaks of " the frequent conflict 
of the intellect and reason with concupiscence and anger." '♦• 
His view of human depravity is distinctly presented. "All 
human aSairs are replete with vice, and the whole life, froni 
the very prologue and beginning to the end, being disordere»l, 
depraved and disturbed, as having no part of it pure . . • 
is the most filthy and unpleasant of all farces." ^ This is said 
in refutation of the Stoics' plea that sin is but an interlude, a 
discord by which the harmony of the whole is made more per- 
fect — ^a position which Plutarch indignantly denies, as an im- 
peachment of the divine wisdom, which needs no " malice, covet- 
ousness, lying," etc., to profit the universe. In another place 
Plutarch says : '' In human life there are many such examples 
of vice. For there is not any one sober to virtue ; but we all 
Bta«rger up and down, acting shamefully and living miserably." § 

The explanation of this is found in the nature of the souL 
To arm ourselves ^' against these assaults, one way will be al- 
ways to remember that since our souls are made up of two 
different parts, the one sincere, honest and reasonable, the 
other brutish, false and governed by passion, the friend al- 
ways adapts his advice and admonitions to the improvement 
of the better part," etc.| Again : '^ In the soul itself there is 
a certain composition of two dissimilar and distinct natures, 
the brutal part whereof, as another body, is necessarily and 
physically compoimded with and conjoined to reason, which 
was, it should seem, no secret to Pythagoras himself." ^ 

Hence the duty of introspection. " Turn the point of thy 
curiosity upon thyself and thy own affaira, Bud thou shalt 
within doors find matter enough for thy most laborious in- 
quiries. ... So vast a heap of offences shalt thou find in thy 
own conversation, such variety of perturbations in thy soul, 
and manifold failures in thy duty." ** Again : " Obstruct 

• De Sen Nqid. Ylnd., n. 450. f lb., IIL 4M. t lb., lY. 388L 
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and thofie who ^ afSrm that the world is not an animal, nor 
governed by any wise Providence, but that it is managed by 
a Nature void of reaaon^^ he adds, " all the other philoeo- 
phers affirm that the world is informed with a soul, and gov- 
emed by reason and Providence." * Aristotle is noted, how- 
ever, as holding peculiar views, viz., that " the whole world is 
not governed by a soul in every part of it." Plutarch, how- 
ever, not only holds with those who deny that Nature is void 
of Reason, but he introduces Daemons through whom the 
scheme of Providence is carried out to the most minute mat- 
ters. Dissenting alike from those " who will have God sim- 
ply the cause of nothing at all in the world," and from those 
" who would have Uim concerned in all things," both of whom 
he regards as " running into extremes," he says : " It seems 
to me that those who liave ranked the genus of Daemons be- 
tween that of Gods and men, have solved greater doubts and 
difficulties, as having found the knot which does, as it were, 
join and hold together our society and communication with 
them." t Thus we are relieved from the force of their argu- 
ments who " constrain us to perplex and confound all things 
together, by mixing the divine nature with human passions, 
and plucking it down from heaven." X Thus, by an ensouled 
Nature, guided or inspired by reason, and by the agency of 
intermediate beings, he solves to himself the difficulties of 
Providence, and vindicates the moral order of the world. 

In Plutarch's "Lives" we find much that harmonizes with 
and corroborates the sentiments expressed in his "Morak" 
But it would be superfluous, at any considerable length, to cite 
them here. A tribute is paid to the native claims of justice 
when Theseus is represented as pursuing his travels to pnn- 
ish abandoned wretches with the penalty of the same kind 
of death which they had inflicted upon others. He sets before 
us tlie views of Pythagoras and Numa, in opposition to idola- 
try, with evident commendation. lie represents Camillus as 
asserting that war, although a savage thing, has its laws, which 
men of honor will respect. He evidently inclines to the 
belief that, in connection with the imprecations of Camillufl 
on his ungrateful country, some deity interposed in vengeance, 

• De Sera Num. Vlnd., U. 188. f lb., IV. 14. X lb., 18. 
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to show that " viitae shall not be oppressed by the ungrateful 
with impunity," 

It is tlias that Flatarch reads a Providence in history. As 
be extends his reading and obserration, be finds bis eonvictiona 
of the moral order of the world conflrmed. If we sum ap 
the conclosions which he seems to have reached, we find them 
assnming the aspect and dimensions of a system. An intelli- 
gent creator and mler of the world ; a sleepless and omnipres- 
ent Providence; a superintending jnstice, which ai.ow8 no 
crime finally to escape with impunity ; a Divine favor of wbidi 
the good man is made the object ; a Divine vengeance that 
will track the wicked man to his grave and beyond, and per- 
haps visit tbe penalty of his sin on succeeding generations; 
the reiterated tmtb of the depraved tendencies of human 
nature; the present state as one of temptation and trial; the 
Biiperior beauty and rewards of virtue ; the constitution of tho 
human soul such that, in case of transgression, it may become 
its own tormentor ; the fearful apprehensions of future retri- 
bution which conscious guilt will excite ; tbe reasonable hope 
of future blessedness which the good man is warranted to 
cherish; — all these points, and others kindred to them, are set 
forth by Plotareh with admirable clearness, and evidently 
under the force of overmastering conviction. It has justly 
been said of his Essays, that " some of them bear a striking 
resemblance to Bishop Butler's Analogy, and treat, in a pre- 
cisely similar manner, the difficulties of belief in a moral 
government of the world." * 



CHAPTER XIX. 

UABCUS AUBELinS ANTOITINUS. 

Is the "Meditations" of the Emperor Mnrous Anrdivl 
Antoninus (121-180 A.D.), we meet with muih that indtcntfll 
careful observation and study of tbe moral t^y-ttni. Id bin 
the Stoic philosophy presents its most attraolive »spect, a 
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for once we see its lofty ethics harmonized with the conditions 
of imperial power and splendor. 

The views which he presents are not less noteworthy that 
we cannot regard him in any high sense as an original thinker. 
With a sensitively receptive nature, he embodies in his " Medi- 
tations " the best heathen thoughts of his own and of preced- 
ing times. Ko doubt also he was largely, however unconsci- 
ously, indebted to the Christianity which he misapprehended 
and sometimes scorned.* He may, therefore, be said to reflect 
the views which he shared with many others, or which he had 
borrowed from them, so that, in listening to his words, we may 
learn much which was advocated by the class of Stoics most 
in sympathy with himself. lie repeatedly refers to Epictetos, 
and confesses his indebtedness to him. His quotations show 
that he was familiar not only with Plato f and Aristotle, but 
with the most eminent writers of his own language. A grand- 
son of Plutarch, and Arrian, the disciple and conmientator of 
Epictetus, are said to have been among his instructors. But 
his own enthusiastic pursuit of philosophy would have sup- 
plied many deficiencies, and doubtless led him to imbibe from 
some sources beside those he has indicated, the ethical tenets 
by which he proposed to be guided. 

His views of the moral constitution of the world are scat^ 
tered through his writings. They are presented often in a 
merely incidental manner, or are brought out in connection 
with his theories of duty and of human life. Of the existence 
of an intelligent author of nature, he expresses the firmest 
assurance. " To those," he says, " who ask ^ where have you 
seen these Gods ? or, whence are you assured that they exist, that 
you thus worship them ? ' First, they are visible, even to the 
eye ; $ again, my own soul I cannot see, and yet I reverence 
it; and thus too, as I experience continually the power of the 
Gods, I both know surely that they are and worship them." § 
Nor was Antoninus the dupe of the popular polytheism' 

• B. IX., c 8. He speaks of "mere obstinacy, like that of the ChrtstisDi ;" 
nor can we vindicate him from complicity at least in persecution. 

f B. X., 8 U. 

X The heavenly bodies, accordhig to the Stoics, were animated bodies sad ^ 
ordinate Gods. 

% B. xni., s 2S. 
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out rational intent or design, the most excellent things are 
produced. And again, '^ there is either a fatal neceasitj and an 
unalterably fixed order, or a kind and benign Providence, or a 
blind confusion without a governor." * Antoninus leavee no 
doubt as to the theory which he chose to adopt. He does not 
deny that there are apparent imperfections and confusion. 
Yet he says : " Do not be adding, * Why were such things in 
the universe ? ' A naturalist would laugh at you, as would a 
carpenter, too, or a shoemaker, if you were finding fault be- 
cause shavings and parings of their works are lying about in 
their work-houses." f There is no event or object whatever 
that is not included in the scheme of an infinite providence. 
" Whatever happens to you, it was before preparing for you 
from eternity; and the concatenation of causes had, from 
eternity, interwoven your subsi8tence with this contingency/' J 
Yet this does not conflict with a benevolent providence. 
"The intelligence wliich governs it (the universe) has no 
cause in itself of doing evil to any. It has no malice, nor 
can it do anything maliciously ; nor is any one hurt by it It 
is the cause of all that happens, as it executes all things.'' § 
Again : " Embrace whatever happens, although it should 
appear harsh and disagreeable, because it tends to the health 
of the universe — ^to the prosperity and felicity of Jupiter in 
his administration. He never had permitted this event had it 
not conduced to good." [ 

Antoninus does not allow the idea of mere contingency to 
attach to his use of the word happen. *^ Our very word for 
happening to one {avfi6aiv<jjv) is to go together appositely, as 
the squared stones in walls or pyramids are said by the work- 
men to fall or join together, and suit each other in a certain 
position. Now, there is one grand harmonious comporition 
of all things." T" This is the very idea of the moral Kosmos. 
It wotdd be difficult to give it more exact or fitting expression, 
and, as we have seen, according to the view of Antoninns, it 
clearly evinces the wisdom, justice, and benevolence of its 
author. 

Turning now to inquire what the author held as to the 

♦ B. xn.. $ 14. t B. vra., $ 50. t B. X, S5. 
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nature and end of man's exifitenre, we find him, after som- 
ining up the varied experience of life, saying : ^' To what 
purpose all this ? Yon have gone abroad, made jour voyage, 
amved at your port; go ashore. If into another life and 
world, the Gods are also there : if into a state of insensibility, 
at least, you shall be no longer disturbed by sensual pleasure 
or pains, or be in slavery to this mean corporeal ve:<seL Is 
not the soul, which is often enslaved to it, much more excel- 
lent than the body ? The soul is intelligence and deity ; the 
body, earth and putrifying blood.'' * 

Of the superior nature of the soul, Antoninus speaks with 
a Stoic's enthusiasm. ^' You forget, too," he says, '^ that the 
soul of each man is divine, an efflux from God ; and this also, 
that no man is proprietor of anything: his dear children, his 
very body, and his life, proceeded from the same God." f It 
is true, indeed, that the soul is sometimes represented as pos- 
sibly absorbed in God, who is its original source. This is 
more especially the case with reference to the animal soul, 
which may be '^ changed, diffused, rekindled and resumed into 
the original productive spirit." :( Again: ^^I consist of an 
active and a material principle. Neither of these shall return 
to nothing, as they were not made out of nothing. Shall not, 
then, eveiy part of me be disposed, upon its dissolution, into 
the corresponding parts of the universe ; and that again be 
changed into some other part of the universe ? " § Antoninus 
also speaks of the great and the humble as alike ^^ resumed 
into the original productive causes of all things." I Yet it 
seems evident that he did not always suppose this absorption 
of the soul in its source to extinguish its conscious being. He 
admits the possibility of it, yet does not see how it consists 
with the wisdom and benevolence of God. ^^ How is it," he 
asks, '^ that the Gods, who have disposed all other things in 
such comely order, and with such goodness to men ; yet have 
neglected Uiis one point, to wit : the preventing that some of 
the very best of men, who have, as it were, lived with the 
Qodg the greatest part of life, and, by a course of holy and 
religious services, been, as it were, familiar with the Divinity, 
should have no further existence after they die ; but be en- 

*B.iim8. tB.xn.,|2Qw |B.iv.,sat iay.,sia^ |B.Yi.,iU 
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tirely extinguished ! If this be truly the case, be wdl assured, 
had it been proper that the ease should have been otherwise, 
thej would have made it so. Had it been just, it would have 
been practicable. Had it been according to nature, nature 
would have effected it. From its not being so, if really it U 
not 90j jou may be assured, it ought not to have been. Yon 
see, that in debating this point, you are pleading a point of 
justice with God. Kow, we would not thus plead a matter 
of justice with the Qods, were they not perfectly good and 
just. And, if they are soj they have left nothing unjustly 
and unreasonably neglected in their administration." * The 
earnestness with which, in this connection, Antoninus uiges, 
^' Consider in what state shall death find you, both as to body 
and soul," f indicates — as well as much else — ^to which side of 
the question his own convictions inclined. 

The theory of human duty adopted by Antoninus, is that 
which regards man as a citizen of the universe and a creatiire 
of God. ^' My natural constitution is that of a rational being, 
fitted for civil society. My city and country, as I am An- 
toninus, is Kome ; but as I am a man, 'tis the IJniverBe. That 
alone, therefore, which is profitable to those cities, can be 
good to me." J 

According to this ^^ natural constitution of a rational being,^ 
man should live. This is to live " according to nature," in 
Plato's sense, which Antoninus adopts. " We should live a 
divine life with the Gods. He lives with the Gods, who dis- 
plays before them his sotd, pleased with all they appoint for 
him, and doing whatever is recommended by that divinity 
within, which Jupiter hath taken from Himself, and given to 
each one as the conductor and leader of his life. And this is 
the intellectual principle and reason in each man." § ^ The 
proper work of the rational and intelligent power is. to cir- 
cumscribe itself, and to be unconquerable by the appetites and 
passions ; for both these are inferior faculties, conmion to the 
brutes. The intellectual part claims to itself this pow^r over 
them, and not to be subjected to them ; and that very jnstly; 
as, by its own nature, fitted to command and employ all these 
lower powers." | Such is the conclusion, identical with that 

♦B.XIL,|5. fib., $7. tB.VI.,|il |B.V.,|27. IB.Vn.,$55. 
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reached by Bishop Butler, to which Antoninufl comeB, after 
** meditating with himself, and inquiring what is truly the Ufe 
cuxarding to naiureP^ '^A man thus disposed," he says, 
^' wants nothing to entitle him to the highest dignity of a 
priest and fellow-worker with the Gods, who rightly employs 
the divinity within him."f "The end of rational beings 
should be this, to follow the reason and law of their most 
ancient and venerable city or country," X and this, as we have 
seen, is the universe. For it is "peculiar to the good man to 
have the intellectual part governing and directing him in all 
the occurring offices of life ; to love and embrace all which 
happens to him by order of Providence ; to preserve the 
divinity placed in his breast, pure, undisturbed by a crowd of 
imaginations, and to follow with a graceful reverence the 
dictates of it as of a God ; never speaking against truth, or 
acting against justice." § Thus, " whatever one's natural 
structure and powers are fitted for, 'tis for this purpose he is 
designed ; and by a natural impulse is carried to it : and his 
supreme end is placed in that to which he is thus carried." | 

Thus the way is prepared for assigning to man, as " the 
citizen of that higher city, of which the other cities and 
states are but as families," ^ the duties that belong to him. 
The basis of social duty is this : " I know that I am a part 
of the whole ; and the whole must be conducted by its own 
Nature, be that what it will : and that I am in some manner 
socially connected with the parts that are of the same kind 
with myself."** For this reason, "I cannot be angry at 
my kinsmen, or hate them. We were formed by nature 
for mutual assistance, as the two feet, the two hands, 
etc Opposition to each other is contrary to nature ; all anger 
and aversion ia an opposition." f f " Whatever I do, whether 
by myself, or with the assistance of others, ought to be 
directed to that alone, which is useful and suitable to 
the public." j::( Hence results the duty of forgiveness and 
love to enemies. "'Tis the part of a man to love even 
those who offend him, and this one may do, if he would con- 
sider that those who offend are our kindred by nature, etc." §§ 

•B.L,$U. tB.IL,|4. |B.n.,|l«. |B.in.,|l«. 1 B. V., fc 18. 
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As to the souI'b duty to itself, it must first know its own 
pla(*e and end. ^^ He who knows not there is an orderly uni- 
verse, knows not where he is. He who knows not for what 
pur^xH^e he was formed, knows not hinisclf, and knows not 
the world. He who is deficient in either of these parts of 
knowle<lge cannot tell you for what purpose he is fitted by 
nature." * This knowledge is, indeed, diflicnlt of attainment 
" To many philosophers — and tliese no mean ones — all things 
seem uncertain and incomprehensible. The Stoics themselves 
own it to be very difficult to comprehend anything certainly. 
All our judgments are fallible." f Hence, the soul must ques- 
tion itself. ^^ To what purpose am I now using my animal 
powers ? This should be matter of frequent self-examination ; 
as also, what are the views and puiposes of that governing 
part, as we call it I What sort of a soul have I ! " :{ 

Here are the elements of the soul's probation, although 
Antoninus does not use the phrase. There are opportunities 
given it by which it may become " a victorious champion in 
the noblest contention, that against the paasions. . . . thiTilnng 
continually on what is appointed to him by the Grovemor of 
the universe." § Indeed, this is the soul's proper wort 
" There is a certain time appointed for you, which, if you 
don't employ in making all calm and ser^ie within you, it 
will pass away, and you along with it ; and never more 
return." ( Our rational power should apprehend, too, how 
a man is related to God, and by what part ; and in what state 
this part shall be, when it returns to Him again.^'T" 

Antoninus does not overlook the fact of the apparently un- 
equal allotments of men on earth. '^ The bad ofttimes enjoy 
pleasures and possess the means of them ; and the good often 
meet with pain, and what causes pain." But the Stoic pre- 
scription of regarding physical sensations with indifference, ib 
here called to do service, and he who does not exercise him- 
self to that indifference, in submission to Nature's di^naa- 
tion, is guilty of impiety. That is, he does not suitably r^ard 
the " certain ancient purpose of that Providence and de- 
sign,"** according to which the universe was constructed 

• B.vin., 858. fB. v., §10. t lb., 111. IB. m.,!*. 
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and arranged. Moreover, " the Gods, who are immortal, ap8 
not fretted that in a long etemitj, they mast bear with eneh 
a numerous wicked world ; nay, further, they always take 
care of it."* Indeed, they may allow strange dispenBatioDS 
for the good of the eooL " For the sonl can convert and 
change every impediment of ita first intended action, into a 
more excellent object of action ; and thns 'tis for its advan- 
tage to be obstructed in action ; and it advances in its road by 
being stopped in it."-|- If, however, the soul tnma against 
the allotments of nature, " dissenting from the nature of the 
vrhole," " it is acting nngracefnlly, in opposition to the come- 
ly order of the universe ; for he fights against its nature and 
design, who sets himself against truth. . . . He, too, who pur- 
sues pleasnre as a good, and shuns pain as evil, is guilty of 
impiety, for such an one must needs blame frequently the 
common Nature as making some nnwortiiy distributions to 
the bad and the good.":^ To Nature's allotments all must 
submit without murmuring, awaiting the prescribed term of 
life. This is no more as to the great Disposer, than " as if 
the pnetor who employed the player, should dismiss him 
again from the scene. But, say you, I have not finished the 
five acts, but only the three. Ton say true ; but in life, three 
acts make a complete play. For 'tis He who appoints the 
end to it, who, as He was the cause of the composition, is now 
the cause of the dissolution." § This lesson can be taught by 
** Philosophy alone." " And this consists in preserving the 
divinity within us free from all affronts and injuries, superior 
to pleasure and pain, doing nothing either inconsiderately, or 
insincerely and hypocritically, embracing cheerfully whatever 
befalls, or is appointed, as coming from Him from whom it^ 
self was derived, and above all, expecting death with calm 
eatisfaction." | 

The fact of sin is not, indeed, overlooked, hut it oc< uiiios a 
subordinate place in the " Meditations." We are iM, in- 
deed, that "he who does wrong, docs a wToiig t<j himself. 
He who is injurious, does evil to himself, by uiiiking himself 
evil."T" The remedy for this shows him- iiiadei^uatuly 
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ninus had entered into some of the problems wliich bid en- 
guf^d the thought of Plato, and which meet ns at the outset 
of any proper investigation of remedies for human wicked- 
ness. " Particular wickedness," we are told, " hurts not an- 
other ; it hurts himself only ; who yet, has this gracious priv- 
ilege, that as soon as he heartily desires it, he may be free 
from it altogether." * 

Of Hades and future retribution, Antoninus is sQent 
Whether under the doubt of the future conscious existence 
implied in his theory of a possible absorption of the soul in 
its original source, he felt that his lips were closed, or whether 
he was too oppressed by a sense of the solemn mystery of a 
future which could be explored only through the gate of 
death, to give expression to his appreliensions, it is never- 
theless the fact, that he pauses at the brink of the grave, and 
though the varied future is already foreshadowed, and the 
seeds of retribution are already confessedly sown, the imperial 
philosopher pauses where Plato reverently yet boldly pressed 
on, and over his meditative treasures there come no rays from 
the dazzling light of a throne of final judgmenLf 



CHAPTER XX. 

DEOLIITE OF PHILOSOPHY. 

The Stoic, L. Musonius Bufus, banished from Home by 
Kero, but returning thither on the accession of Galba, was, io 
part, contemporary with Seneca, whom he survived. His 
philosophy, ostentatiously proclaimed a cure for all the co^ 

♦ B. vra., s 56. 

t Of Antonlntis, Llgfatfoot, in hiB recent ** Notes on FhOlppUns," remarlu : 
** Beset by aU the temptations which unlimited power could create, and sordy 
tried in the most Intimate and sacred relations of life^wiUi a profligate wife and 
an inhuman son— he neither sullied nor hardened his heart, but remained pun 
and upright and amiable to the end, the model of a oonsdentious, If not a wiM 
ruler, and the best type which heathendom could giye of a high-minded gentle* 
num."— LiOHTFOOT^s FhUip,, S15. 
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* X-3L.'iT!- :IL»' vnmaL ')v PrjilLu, after tin? ux^h.IcI v>f Xvuv> 
T : a T • It-iL'rr-iiIlj. ' )f "j^ienitiiik To th^- many iU>v;umrt olf 

f^-Jir iur dr-ris*; -t luiau Jnd of th^j pliysktU iUH'trUuirt of 
i_- >- ii-x ii- niuiL^ irde jLtroimt Thdr rvlijiioUM vUnvn, Iim 
^.u'T •" 4r:r:rjT-i5. -vhiLf Jiibcdn^ the imtiontil n-liirMm, fttnt 
z'-jL r.t^.i.ivrjz ir -iui anrnire waloh the inxW ilorivi> fioni Miw 
t:.:. .?^ x ::iii ijrii iad wucersw lie H8:M>rti*» howoviM', Itmfc 
ilt > »i nif'T ill iM^js- without reudouiiig ; thut to llififfi 
- •' ^r 'tii ":•* :^iH!Tir^ or unknown. Tho mt\\\ of umh }« 
iiL- :: liif '7-.«Lj. m is it corponjul, and, uftor lirtvloj/ Kfr 
C'^t f.-rrzzreL =iij again be puriHod And rl«wi?»w/|. '||,/< 
l^-rrrr :£ -ja }L'zr.\An soul, in a maniior iitU^rly /»|rj»^,^./| f/^ 
ties: ::-aI irlii.nrle, is strongly a8Hurt(«l, and r#>KOFi U r^;<f/v 
t^Ltei :.. le vbollyfree from Bubjoc^tlon to n/'/'/.--;*/ r»,; 
1 €^ ply is reduced simply to the pufKuii of n vlr^w/. »jr ,//. (, 
h the mental art of healing. Imirwiiou Jo f^/* f . , .. //f 
p««»-i is ind^>ensable, yet, unaHmHt^^d f// j/fv';//.^ ;> * . -..* 
li.'ient to lead men to virtue. A lif*? H/z/zf^l. / '/, *. ^.. ./. 
sL-ts with social and friendly habits. A:\ u.-" .- . ,^ . ,, ^ 
condemned Marriage iB !nu'hth^-t,u, ^/, « ^ /.//. / . , 
family and the state, and tl*<? \ir^^'^^< .r '/ , . * ., 
meroufl specific preceptu ar#; k>; C'/r * a^ * . ^ ^ , , .- , , 
life ; among them, the djr*^^>x. ♦// x.ff * 1» , ' ,/ 

Musonius Rufus tLu* v^',';/>.-'^ t i*/^* --< 
fied, and he is cre^lit*^ w;*v :ii- sy >- /./ « /, 
his views. Wenxay, f?vt ti**- ri.:./ ,v . '. /- 
pnpil, infer that iLt KV/i^irjit ^/ i -* >v* ^^ . j ^ 
leavened with tL*; U^f^rrr %u^^\»^ '- -/ * , .« . 
culture. TLi* )> ';v:l.nii«.-c w ,.1/ v,*^/. .',• 
and the ex^.^^fjtiJL iui»o«. n iw '--. . ^ . *.. / . ,. 
were ba^i-'i*?': f roa. h'fij**. 

But tL^rt v»"v <T*.ii»^ v*r'i'^ .- -.X 4 * ^// X .' 
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Cicero's expressed preference for the views of the Stoic 
Balbus, indicating hie opposite convictions, the substitute 
for one), is Cotta, the haid of the priesthood, the Pontifex 
Maximus, and yet he argues against Providence, and while 
professing, as it were, ex officio^ to believe in divination, seems 
to amuse himself in exposing its absurdities. 

In Pliny, to whom reference has already been made, the 
tone of 6cej)tical utterance becomes sad and despairing. 
" What God is," he asserts, " if in truth He be anything dis- 
tinct from the world, it is beyond the compass of man's 
understanding to know. . . . The vanity of man, and his 
insatiable longing after existence, have led him also to dream 
of a life after death. A being foil of contradictions, he is the 
most wretched of creatures ; since the other creatures have no 
wants transcending the ^unds of their nature. Man is faQ 
of desires and wants that reach to infinity, and can never be 
satisfied. His nature is a lie, uniting the greatest poverty 
with the greatest pride." Thus did the learned naturalist, 
representing in this respect, no doubt, many of his contem- 
poraries, reject as an argument for the immortality of the 
soul, those very aspirations of which he was conscious, and 
urge them in proof of the dismal wretchedness of man's 
mortal lot. 

To acquiesce in such a conclusion, however in harmony with 
a widely prevalent scepticism, must have been for many minds 
impossible. A better hope must be sought, and recourse was 
had to the older philosophy. But the effort was transient, if 
not futile. The old philosophy might be galvanized, but not 
restored to life. 

Apuleius, a native of Africa, educated first at Carthage, 
and subsequently at Athens, where he became warmly at- 
tached to the Platonic philosophy, belongs to the second 
century, in the early part of which he was bom. With his 
strong Platonic prepossessions, he conjoined ample learning 
and information, derived from his own studies and extensive 
travels in Italy, Greece, and Asia. Making it his aim to in- 
vestigate all kinds of religious opinion and worship, he was 
initiated in many of the mysteries and secret fraternities, so 
nimierous in his age. The productions of his pen were 
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persons whonii if she had eyes to see, she would flj from ? 
Wlijy ftgain? are men placed before the world under false 
appearances, so that the reputation of probity is bestowed on 
the villain, while punishment for the crimes of the wicked 
is heaped on the head of the virtuons ? Moreover, " the fatal 
disposition of Divine Providence is neither to be prevented 
nor modified by the most prudent counsels, or the moet 
sagacious remedies." And yet the conclusion of the whole 
matter dispels the gloom of this sad reflection, and at the 
close of the ninth episode, we have a consmnmation not unlike 
that in the case of Job, while the victim of a blind Fortune, 
redeemed from her power, is reminded that " calamity hath 
no hold on those whom our Goddess hath chosen for her ser- 
vice ; " " for now thou art received under the guardianship, 
not of Fortune blind, but of that clear, far-seeing Fortune, 
who illuminates all the other divinities by her nocturnal 
light." This is the result, when the wronged sufferer " hath 
joyfully vanquished his evil destiny through the providence 
of the great Isis." 

All this accords with the principle that " ever is the eye of 
kind Providence attentive to the sufferings of an innocent 
soul." That Providence is one, and it is irresistible. It is 
" the Parent of universal nature," the " Supreme of deities," 
" our sole Divinity under many forms," the Phrygian " Moth- 
er of the Gods," the Athenian Minerva, the Paphian Venus, 
the Cretan Diana, the Egyptian Isis, whom the stars obey, 
and to whom Gods above and beneath do homage, at whose 
nod '^ the winds breathe, the clouds gather, seeds grow, buds 
germinate, the earth revolves and the sun gives his light" 
To this power, the life preserved or restored by him, is to be 
dedicated. Thus, the light of a monotheistic faith is invoked 
to chase away the shadows of doubt and fear which gather 
over the lot and hopes of men on earth. 

The serious, earnest, thankful and devoutly religious tone 
in which Apuleius closes his Metamorphoses, and celebrates 
the praises of " the One God under many names," must ar- 
rest the attention of every reader. "We may surmise that a 
leaven of Christian influence had penetrated the decaying 
mass of Paganism as we read of the solenmities in which the 
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''■■-< ii -sis. aaciHiu: before die doors. "^ reail out of a buoik 

- — 1 --c^ ~i:m, ^lipmn prayeis for the priiiiv, Ui« S^Miate, 
-- r^iiT^r^an ■•mer. and die entire people of Rome, lliu iJii|>* 
-" -^^j. tci iH -iitt ^ijert provinces. After whii-h, Hi-t-orilui({ 

"^"-ti ^nar'Hi, lie Drocbumed in that languftuv, Aooif a^avt, 
^ ^~ ' ^' ' ii the people. On this the congregutioa uliout ii»- 
j^-t lauai '.' inii ;rQ home.** 
-■i: ^e nuHnoraoie fable of Cnpid and Psyelio uiu»l iml (-o 
"^j ■ iJ.L Ie mauteia not whether we account It m-iiiii.^l 
■^ — -l;:'ijiias or not. so fcir as its moral iiigiiili<:uiii-tj la on^- 
.T-~i— L amx hn it least adopted it, Ita BifjniliciiiuMi imiiaiU 

— '—^ ^-t that ic repreeents Psrclie, or tliu liiiinud e*/'.;.. ** 
"'•- »"*ik :.i jmipi the secret of its own linppiin:e*!, aiui. '.;,/-■-/ 
'-^ -^TiJie of cnriostT, vioLiting its protiiim;, iiu\y V/ tu- -■■■ 
H- tais -nne^ in a moment from a priiituKi* l/i m (.-'V. '•. 
t:t.j v :l_e preafore of temptation, and, iucoiiai-','iAVA -/ j^ 
^ b'ii.X'mea subject to » sad Uiraldum froi/i wi^I- i. i^w ^ 
^' p^.^fp*ct of release, and from whicli, \t)j it* vv-i- i-...,.-,-. 
''^^i^ii. there is no release for it. Only lui tJj,- '^/'V e. —.'■. 
'^'^.■^ ind alienated, interpoece its JHvit,'/!*; iij-: '^•.f.y.t ^ ... 
tiiiXnv Knancipated from the wrctcliwljiin* of i'j: .■/. .. .- ....y 

"y the experience of evil, the bleswi'liiewi of ju i-jiL-.-j c^. 
M well as its own frailty and foil/, 5vi.t.- <:"L *-,, > : „* 
^ beautjfnl all^ory, one of the ^i-iiu^ of <-._.r. _ „. _ 
^Me, was intended to mirror the H<.-tujiJ tAj>;c.,..>. /■ • . . 
hoiruii eonl, and to impress those Iti*oiit ol >■-/ —.1 r,', 
(odutTjand to eveiysacred trust, li>' tilt o!yo.;i !»'.,, . / .. . 
•he better portion may be retaiiuod, and ti.c '.n.:-... ...... ^„- / 

*^ wal be warded off. 

^it the writings of Apuleius could h-m'a:'.- a.. /. », 

* tide swoUen by traditionary iiifliw:n<x*, ai, 'J i;^v, 

ostless by the depravities of the a^. 'I M^ 

the Romans to revive the Platonic do.:tr;,.. ,..,■..- ,. *,-**>' 
«* importance. " Tet a breath of the J'mU^mv m^d W/*' 
^ M when Uaximos Tyriua (16U a. v. f, t.».U m* -'/i^ ''""^^ 
J^wledge of God in the multiplicity .jif Vf t^y^ ^ •*'J] 
•^antifnl, to whoae pore and sjuipli: i'^mr, 'Ji<'**<*«l ^ J^ 
■^ter, we have but to recur, in ooL^r f , UU-" **•* '(flSi 
•^ the same spirit breathes iu t!.'- 'i-- .-(■*i^'" v^ AWi*{<IW 
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that God, iu and by himself, cannot be known ; that hb e : 
Benee is inexpressible, and that, therefore, we mufit simp! 
strive by negation and analogy, or by rising from the lowe-' 
to the highest, to exhibit the transcendent idea of Grod." * 

In tliid connection we find the declaration that images an<. 
sanctuaries are not necessary, for those, at least, who retain u 
suflScient remembrance of the view of the divine which thev 
once enjoyed. For the mass of men, however, the customs vi 
worship common to all nations, and addressed to the divinity 
under different forms, may be retained. For them the images 
of the Ctods may be of service. The etliical position is also 
taken, that virtue should subordinate pleasure to it, as the sonl 
does the body. It may, however, be asserted that every vir- 
tuous pursuit is at the same time a pursuit of pleasure. 

Maximus Tyrius refers the cause of all evil which does not 
flow from the human will, to matter, which resisted the fash- 
ioning ptiwer of God as intractable, while Alcinous holds tlutt 
tlie soul of the world is eternal, as also its reason, as well as 
matter. Of this soul, it can only improperly be said, that it 
was made by God ; lie rather awakened it to activity, and 
occasioned forms and ideas to arise in it On other points, 
Plato's views were rather travestied than followed. 

Later writers, like Taurus and Atticus (176 a.d. ?) were 
rather critics than philosophers. The latter attacks Aristotle 
for holding that virtue is insufficient for happiness, and for 
denying the immortality of the soul and a divine Providence 
for men, as well as asserting that God could not preserve the 
world from decay, although created by Him. He even con- 
siders Aristotle no better than Epicurus, and evidently has no 
adequate apprehension of his doctrine. 

Thus, in conjunction with the Eoman conception that the 

* Bitter, IV. 281. A striking passage from Maximus Tyrlos Is quoted by !>. 
John Edwards, in his *' Stile of the'Holy Scriptures," 1094 (Vol. U., p. Tl)* 
** Imagine this life to be a way, a way f uU of passengers, some of which are roB- 
ning, some are thrusting one another on ; some labour, others rest ; some Ue 
down, others turn out of the way and wander, for there are many by-ways ao^ 
false paths (these are aU but different paths of the same broad way). But tbere 
is one narrow way, steep and rugged, and trod by very few, and this leads dinct* 
ly to the very end of the Journey : and tliis Journey some diligent and labori^'O' 
souls are endeaYoring to perform, with much work and difficulty, with gi^^ 
pains and sweats*' 
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ofiopliical systems of his tiine. Adopting the edeetic method, 
he leaned strongly at certain points to the Stoic doctrine. 
But by the very nature of his profession, he was led to look 
to experience as the most reliable source of knowledge. 

He is said to have been the author of seven hundred and 
fifty works or treatises, of which five folio vol^ynes represent 
what remains to us. So far as they treat of philosophic^al 
subjects, they are mainly ethical, yet they sufiice to justif v 
his fame for learning and skill. In his physical inquiries, lie 
especially sought to discover design in organic structure?. 
This branch of study he considered the proper introducti^m 
to a true theology. Hence, he abounds in praise of tlie 
Divine wisdom, so manifestly traceable in the fonnation of 
living creatures. His aim throughout is practicaL He ap- 
pealed to Socrates, Xenophon, and even Plato, as authoritj 
for asserting that no art which does not promote the ends of 
existence is worthy of the name. Hence, he r^arded specu- 
lations on God's nature, the eternity of the world, etc., as 
displays of useless ingenuity. He inclines rather to the 
Aristotelian than the Platonic view of the soul, since the doc- 
trine that it is absolutely incorporeal appears to him unintel- 
ligible, nor is it plain how it can diffuse itself over the body, 
if it has no part in the body. Ko more can he believe that 
the soul| diffused over the whole world, is the source of all 
living things. Such a notion is impious and degrading to the 
Divine energy. He does not accept Plato's arguments for 
the soul's immortality, while he adopts his classification of its 
faculties. 

The most celebrated work of Galen is his treatise De U^ 
Partium, It is, in fact, a treatise on natural theology, tracing 
design in the structure of the body. It anticipates at different 
points such expositions of the wisdom of God in creation, as 
we possess in certain of the celebrated Bridgewater Treatises. 
Notwithstanding his imperfect acquaintance with anatomical 
science, he is eminently successful in showing how admirably 
each part and organ of the body fulfills the office for which it 
was manifestly designed. So high did his reputation rise, 
that long after his death, his name was mentioned with almost 
unbounded etdogy. Eusebius relates the divine honor that 
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T-j. ~ ji ^ •-" ■ '^ — iP-rin _nve3 'iIti the ti'ritf i)f numt U'tiin^. ' 
1-- _i^-=. -JJI -■■-a.-'ina \ rti^ nna ami A^emx-n, t'.nk (.)i« '^a# 
r T-.„r -i.^r'- '_iii imm 'lim. ioii were Inu'i in Kin j,r...j- 
T-_;r II.' ;t:m -t-:ivl.irs 'mive mt ht;Bicate<I tu^-iv tiix tfi*;;../,- / 
" "i-t; -.- i::-- .f mmml die*]!'.'-^. It IB tnm t!..it. |,n >,■ .,» 
"f — iTT -'-j^t'-iLii Teaknesfits cbiit (iftnu-t fr',iii f|,„ ,■,.^7^.-^ 
.;■- ^^ _u= •^TTin Uri W36 ci'nspicQon.-'lv- »-iin, (ir-nain./ 

- :: Ji a:s --wn ■yrrtiiur'. while the rei-eii'':-! 'triwniu "'../:. j. 
'-7- ''i-L e ■ii-ine re'^'Kiadoia have eT;»*'(| imri '., : ^ 
-'Txit-A >r Ti^iiiiiiy and superstition. I!-i(, in *j,iii. -/ :,j, 
--■-r.i. ii* TTirinij) are of spet-iiU interp^f. uml imi^,-'-.., . 
'^-- jTrier? of Q^iniral tIieoIi>gT. Ot thn liif^r »V'-.,':.. -', ^ 

"-■ •ir r- nsiicntii the Soeptical whw)! ax (>Y(ii„.( „ . , :.., 
— ^-r '•i^i.^K-e'i 'dj Sdtud Empiricn:<, and -f.i-u" . .f , ■ . .. 
'^~~rriLts\.TjL c-Jth'jds, which, mnnj' rtf rl.("o •• ^ 
_iT '-uiiii. tV:t onstrained to follow, ;;:-;« j,,- . ,; _ 
--■^7 ir-,^e IE the time when the Hff.icAi u-.jj.- ..,..- 
^~-ivsc inf =enoe on scientific 'A\i>xi^).f. »,.,; , ; , . , ^ 
!■- ■■'r!! IS ia some measure to otW 'i.^.y vi: ,^ , 

- T^-iiidon. They date, thfT'rf'.r* *-j. ,j- , 
*— = seiM.-.i century, A.D., when tF,<; 'r*,'.< i. ,• . , , 

- 'ie-.Uae.and theywereovcr-.'-ACvr-,-*. •_ ,,', 
tl-it besan to flomiBh by the u.^-; .^ ■/ -.^ 

Of these new Sceptic*, w; Li* ; ■_ _^. 
TLe most noted names tli*^ 'aii vjiof „ 
Kia trace pantheistic id«i* h :■,»;,• ,^. . , • 
of them laid down ten, a!,c mr.i». '.. . -_^ 
f^ticism, among th*:m v^ iv./^.f^ 
whether of life or yrlth'*. '.'..w.-^^^ 
trinea of the BchiyJ*. w.-i •.^- t, ... ., . 

Vnowledge. No iLJi^jvu/.^ft . t;i>r> a,,- 
for in order to do it tLt jmfxrr ■/ p. >..i- 
from premise to pr-.-Uiiuir. to in:,:..:-. 

refrained from tLt HhBijrti'fjj tua' i,.^' 

Bceptical principle, k-yjijfhi.i' in h<j.<.:-^._ 
K-epticism, wlii'jL wa*- of n djlluicni i-_ 
which, with tlie couii>ui-!ii,n;- tiiai l,.i.- , 
thus infreiii'jTU^Iv but vainlv w;<;i... iv .^ 
cipled. 
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tiire.<^ was not to be reproduced, but it was again to be recarT- 
to the attention of men, and, in its modified phase of 2^ 
Platonism, it was to ran a career not destitute of claimr^ : 
notice and to fame. An Alexandrian Jew, combiniii^ Jewi-* 
learning with Hellenic philosophy; the Christian Fathe-- 
appe:ili ng to Greek philosophy against heathen idolatries, &r. : 
heathen ])hi]osopher8 invoking the aid of Platonism agaii^- 
the inroads of Christianity, were all unconsciouslv to eombii.- 
in helping forward the development of Neo-PIatonism. 

Of Philo JudaDus (20 B,a— 50 a.d.) brief mention Tau>' 
be made. lie was educated and lived at Alexandria, and It- 
longed to a distingmshed, probably a priestly, fanuly of tl c 
Jewish race. His learning was extensive, but he was not in 
original thinker. He has been called the Jewish Plato. aji>: 
it was said of him, ^atU Plato PhUoniaat^ out JPAUo Phrh^^i- 
zat?^ His tenets were, in &ct, ^^ a compound, or medley, of 
the Egyptian, Platonic and Mosaic principles." * He is note*/ 
for his allegorical method of interpreting the Scriptures, in 
which he found not only a literal, but a more profound anii 
recondite sense. His theology blends Platonism with Jtt(k> 
ism. The anthropomorphism of the Jewish Scriptures was in 
his view but an accommodation to the wants of sensuous m^- 
God is to be worsliipped as a personal beiug, although He is 
the most general and absolute of existences. Yet Philo ex- 
presses a decided aversion to every doctrine which assumes the 
form of a sensuous pantheism, or a worship of the sensible 
world, or mundane soul, as God.t He admired and eulogized 
the Essenes, who, rising above idle disputes about terms, cul- 
tivated the study of morals alone, guided by their national 
laws and customs. Human wisdom, he held, can attain to no 
more than a reflection, a shadow, as it were, of God. TTitb 
the Academics, he held that littie confidence can be reposed in 
sensuous representations. Man's own soul is the worthiest 
object of his thought, although human reason, like the eye, 
is incapacitated to discern itself. Whether the soul is corpo- 
real or incorporeal cannot be determined. 

But here grace intervenes. God only is wise, and God 
alone can furnish a knowledge of the truth. *In that calm 

• Mosliciin*8 His. Com., L 3S4. f Ritter, IV. 410. 
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' ^' ^_?- c: z.^ ii\ ^ \iti — EZzLiself. 

In m^c .'-', T-^^ jL eiL:iri**tr^ and filln a, ^ 
- •"*-^ nf titr i-ginii ^' ^TTiL vhioh Phi Jo a ,. •»' - 

- .r tirf: T^Li-^TTintrniiiitei. the Good, t*- 
* .: j^ii-erii^ iL "lih- fcK:^ sense of tU^. 

' > •'_i*3fc- "^ii^fL rt:rir^ied a« the ^r. 

J -^ tnaT. xirrue Ei.i seience — \n'j.,^- 

-..*i'v£^ "VTiiL tbe Jewish ideao: * .- 

- :i-.TTirjiI:v ass.>::AXed the b^Ji'r; • - 

I'^/t dctctiine of the crea*i*r ■ 

- '«*?'l the Bon-existeiit tr^ c^r^- 
;. .: :.ff His own goodnefeh, an'. 

-.r^jiize*! hi* own iDCOIi^i-:-.. ,- ^ 

•r Word of God as tii^- '.-i-- 
'•^ -.' h all ifi fashioned. Ji*fr*- ;^. 
-'*-•' ute, and an aiit'»-pa!!t...... 

t-i ''i^h God ifi witLou* i»f -i.^*- .. 
it .r and Goveni<jr of ii»- . 
N :.\;icent- Anoth*-*- j»?.a .i: 
ti-o of tlie enerpt^ <'*' O-* 
f't.-Mered at IL- jij»'»*'ui.j'' . 
"f the world* pa*^!* i>^ij*-..>r. 
l^r.*::r cai^e, ae^:;rIl*r' i •-.... 

^ ^Id uf ideiic. L*" • '^ 
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liif Ke, Hiu rmt bt lib re]frMlii<««lT [jh: ic wt vcan-ii m-taHBO. 
Ill lliK itlt«"illi'>i of men, Knd, in h* iniMtiitii;L oiuae ie ^a- 
J'liiliiiiiairi, tt WHa to run » career nrx -feaimig if iismurTi 
tiiilii^i uit't l» fuiiiii. An AlemxlriaiB Jer. mmmniilir ^ifWiiL 
|it^iiitii>){ v/hU llnllmiU; phil'w/phr; E&tt iC^riudun. J hSict 
iil>|iiMljiit( to llitiitli j)lillii«<i[ili7 »fputM EuuebsL iiLijihtr^tB^ miL 
liii.iltiKii )itiiliuHi|ilitirii invoking tbe aid of KJu»iuniL JiBHnd 
tliK iiii'oHiln of < 'lii-lBlluiiitj', were ill iiiie«ia^.rnH!; 
ill liiil|>iii^; fiii'Wiinl titu (luvulifpment of Xe^I^ 

(tf I'liilii JdilitiiiM (iJO B,c. — 50 A.D.) Mt£ loffiiGQin. mass 
|>4i iituild. Ilu WHH tiilticHtod and IHed «t AlesBU&T^ m£ :«- 
lifii^ol III H iliMliii^ulaltMl, probably ft prieidT. iioxdlT .:t a« 
ilimiili I'liiut. IIU IxitriiliiK wu extennre, bol Ete ww bk s 
iiii^iiml tlilitkiir. Hi) lian btwn called the Jeviifk Plai8>.sa!f 

mU " I lln li<iu-t« wore, iit fact, " a compound, or medfeT. of 
lliii l':^v|iliiiii, I'tHtdhlc uiid Mosaic principlea." * HeiBiwud 
fur Ilia itlli'^;<ir[i'Hl mutluHl of int«rpretiDg the S(xipUins>. in 
(tlilt li hti roiiiul uot i>n\y a literal, but a more profound and 
iiii'Kiiililii nriiDK. Ilk thuulu^y blende Platotuam with Jodt- 
iaiii, 'I'liti iiiittir«iiuiitiii'|iliiMu of the Jeniah Scriptoree ms in 
Ilia \h^\\ tint till iHvoiuiiiudatiun to the wanta of sensnona roan, 
(lull ia III bo wol'hM|iihh1 tw a pereooal being, although He ia 
tint iiiiut f;i'iu>i'iil aitd atMuIute of existences. Yet Philo ei- 
I>ivu4i'.< II lUi'liU'tt itvvi'Hiuit to every doctrine which assnmee ttio 
fi.iiii i>l' a, ■I'liniiotiM iMiitlioiaiit, or a worehip of the sendble 
Wiiil<t, III' iiiMUiUiHt Miiul, aa (}od.| He admired and eulogized 
lliu liuitt'iiKM, wild, I'iriiti^ above idle dispntee about tenns, cul- 
Uvittml lliu hIikI;^ of uiorala alone, guided by their nadonsl 
Itittu uitil oiiMtoiim. Human wii^lom, he held, can attain to no 
iiuirti tliitu a ivlWtidii, a shadow, as it were, of Qod. With 
tliu AiwIoiiiii'M, ho bold that tittle coufidenoe can be reposed in 
wiiiiuouM i-oinvHoutHtioii^ Hftii's own soul is the worthiest 
tttij(<i<t of 111* ttu)Uj;bt, tdthough human reaaoa,like the tj^ 
In iiKuiiiaoitiitcd to dioi-em itself. "Whether the soul is corpo- 
txul or imtorporeal cannot be determined. 

Hut bore ^rac-e intervene*, God only ia wies, and God 

rIdiio can furnish a knowledge of the trath. -In that eahn 

• Uuahulu'n lUa. Cum., I. 334. t BUtar, IT. W- 
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doctrines together in defence of Platonism, others were f oun " 
in Bome cases seconding, and in others opposing, the tendr:-^ 
cies which he favored. Galen, ak-eadj named, busied hims . ' 
with the minute exposition of Plato as well as Aristotle. (.\ 
611 R, so noted as the opponent of Origen, was a Platonitt 
Xumenius, in part his contemporary, combined Pvthagort ;: :: 
and Platonic opinions, and traced the philosophy of tL . 
Ci reeks to an Oriental source, representing Plato as an Atti - 
spt^aking Moses, and doubtless reflecting the opinions ^i 
Pliilo. 

But a new and powerful influence was introduced by tL . 
spread of Christianity. It came into collision, to some extent, 
witli heathen philosophy as well as religion. But in the Ccu- 
lision, it was modified itself. Its champions, in meeting it- 
antagonists, sometimes borrowed their armor. Thus, at an 
early period, arose various forms of Gnosticism, essaying to 
harmonize Christian doctrines with the speculations of re> 
son. The various philosophical and theological tendencies of 
the age, which prevailed more or less in different parts of the 
Roman Empire, were brought face to face at Alexandria, 
The result was inevitable — a mutual intermingling sni 
modification of them all. The strongest, of course, were 
destined to prevail, and absorb the others in themselves. 
These, as the result showed, were Christianity and Xeo- 
Platonism. 

Of these, Christianity was the more vital, but it gave, a^ 
well as borrowed, from its rival. In the early conflicts of 
Christianity with Paganism, the champions of the former 
were disposed, in numerous instances, to avail themselves of 
the opinions and concesssions of the Greek philosopher?. 
Plato especially, was their favorite. In appealing to his a^i- 
thority, as against their opponents, they would not allow that 
they were relinquishing their own Christian position. In their 
view Plato was a witness for God. EitHer God had revealed 
to him a measure of the hidden wisdom, as he had in hrger 
measure to the Old Testament prophets, or he had himself 
derived his spiritual knowledge from the writings of Moees 
and converse with the East. In any case, as against many of 
the errors of paganism, he was a competent witness. 
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liziiijrfi vr_:dPsw - ?.r, wLZt wc s^t iLju all things hare been 
jir.»l-.vi izii fcTT-i!..?:*! ii^to A »"-rli :t God, we shall seem to 
xr.=r i-z Ci i.irliit .i l^li^»: ai^d while we sav that there will 
;* k \ ^i^z^ ^z .f aZL w^ s^l-xH aetza to llt^er the doL-liine of 
lie ^: I > : i^l -kIZc we i^rai th*l tLe soul^ of the wicked, 
:<1:-j: ti. ..mt^L w.il sez-aktl c tTtdn after death, are ponishtd, 
ici -L^: iL -5*: .1 zlii ^.•>i, -•'^-^ viclivered frvm punLshment, 
n^z^i k Wtxk-i «:xl>:^::i.^, we ilill seem to gar the same 
:I.!:.j^ j^ :1c j«.«:.ii iz.i j 11. fliers; and while we m.^mrain 
i^'^z. ci^l: i.v< :o WviTsU^' tic woris of their handa, we 



&-T lie T-rr r - j> tliX L^ve lit^a said hv the comic poet 
ilT.i-i.l.r, kzA K<i^cT s"; 'at writers, for ther have declared 
iL-t tie 'cf ..riLiniz: is xrvj^tcr U-kn his worf 

It w^ tlu> iL»t J;i?nn il-r:yr, in envxumtering the oppo- 
rcr:^ .: i. Irlt'.^r.'tT, avilei Llui^lf of heathen testimonies. 
il*nv vf tie zi re it-in.t.-d c\»n verts of his time must hare 
svii.: itli^d mi:l Lim in Lis views; and it is not surprising 
tljt rii:.> a:. J oiler Greek writers should have been held in 
Lira n-; Jte l«y tie Christian aj^»L»^Ists. But against this 
stxiiii:^ o i.^.x*5c>:^'n to human wlid^»m, a reac*tion was pro- 
ilu*.xd. Tlis i\^activ>n is m^«&t conspicuous in the writings of 
Tcr: jlL*n, and as the result, those who followed in the track 
of Ju^-tia Martyr had to bear a measure of reproach. 

Un^Ictcm^l by this, however, Clement of Alexandria (about 
15C>-22'J A.D.) did cot hesitate to employ the language of 
Greek writers in his defence of Christianity, A native pwb- 
ably of Athens, most of his life was spent at Alexandria, 
where he came under the influence of Pantsnua, master of 
the Christian school of that city. For twelve yeara he was 
his as&istant, and in 211 a.i>. became hia successor, and had 
among his pupils the celebrated Origen. Eminent fcx learn- 
ing, an eclectic in philosophy, and sympathizing with the 
Stoics, he was especially fond of speculation. His treatises 
evince his remarkable familiarity with Greek literature and 
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Plato, if thoa wilt go along with me. Bat, tell me, Plato, 
in what way we must trace the footsteps of the Godi It k a 
mighty work to find the Father and Creator of this great 
whole ; and having fomid, to speak of Him to all is impoa- 
sible. Because, thon sayest, ' lie is in no wise expres&ible in 
language.* Bight, O Plato, thou touchest the truth. Bui 
thou shouldest not have despaired. Join me in the search 
concerning the good , for some divine efflux hath descended 
upon all men whatsoever, especially on those who are occu- 
pied about wisdom. Wherefore, even unwillingly, they confers 
that there is one God, indestructible and unbegotten; that 
He is somewhere behind the heaven, dwelling always in His 
own proper habitation. *Tell me,' says Euripides, 'what 
kind of God we are to conceive of Ilim that seeth all thiD<^:^, 
and is Iliinself unseen ? ' Menander was therefore evidently 
bewildered when he said, * O Sun, for thee must we worship 
as the first of Gods, by whose light it is permitted us to see 
the other Gods ! ' The sun would never show the true God. 
lie is shown us by that pure Word, who is the sun of the soul. 
Plato indicates Ilim thus : * All things are about the King of 
all, and lie is the author of all that is good.' Clement foUows 
Justin in holding that to Christianity the views of the heathen 
philosophers were opposed, not as positive errors, but as par- 
tial truths. Out of these views the Christian is at Ubertj to 
select what is true, and what accords with Christianity. 

In a similar line of thought, Origen (185-254 a. d.) followed 
Clement. He was a careful student of the Greek philosophers, 
especially of Plato, Numenius, Moderatus, and some of the 
Stoics. First among Christian theologians, he attempted to 
construct a system of doctrine. In his interpretation of 
Scripture he is famous for his free use of allegory, and m his 
defence of doctrine he makes large use of analogy. Some of 
his doctrines are peculiar to himself. He favored the view 
that the soul will in the future state of retribution reach a 
point where remedial agencies will effect its restoration. The 
influence of Plato and others upon his mode of thought is 
seen where he speaks of the stars as living beings, and di& 
cusses the question whether their souls came into existence at 
the same time with their bodies, or seem to be anterior to 
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the wav. Ilis yeneration was divided between Moses and 
Plato, the latter receiving from him the title of the Atheiuia 
Moses. To Oriental sources he attributed the wisdom of 
Greece, tracing it through Plato to Pythagoras, and throngli 
Pythagoras to the sages of the East. Holding that whatever is 
corporeal is perishable, he sought to demonstrate the necessity 
of an incorporeal tirst cause. An immaterial soul is necessaiy 
to prcser\'e the Ixxly from dissipation and corruption. The m- 
corporeal is the simple unchangeable substance, that which is. 
This he calls Reason, or the Good. But this supreme and 
prime Eeason is beyond tlie ken of man. If it has life, it is 
a life without mode or change. God is not the Creator, bat 
the Father of the creator deity — Reason, which diffuses itself 
over the world. But this second God is divided into a second 
and third, strangely blended, however, and distinguished by 
the fact that Rea^^on, as supra-sensible, contemplates the sup»- 
sensible on one hand, while on the other, it adopts into itself 
the nature of matter, and in seeking to form and fashion it 
becomes the sensible God, in short, the world.* 

But the soul (of this world) is distinguished by two aspects, 
the rational and irrational, ever in constant collision, like good 
and evil. It is the soul's calamity to be embodied in matter, 
yet, through its rational faculty, it participates in the divine 
reason. It was thus that Numenius sought to give definite 
shape to the Oriental view of the relation that subsists be- 
tween the sensible and the supra^ensible world. It is obvious 
that his theory, in which we discern some analogy to the lead- 
ing ideas of the Gnostics, was calculated to prepare the way 
for the Neo-Platonic view of emanation. 

How far Ammonius accepted the speculations of Kumenius, 
we have no means of knowing, except through the inferences 
to be drawn from the tenets of his disciples. His professed 
aim was to establish the essential agreement of Plato and 
Aristotle on leading points of speculation. Of his successor, 
Plotinus (205-272 a. d.), we have fuller knowledge. A native 
of Egypt, and educated at Alexandria, his mind was imbued 
with a reverence and taste for the wisdom of the East, and to 
enlaige his acquaintance with it, he followed the Emperor 

• Rltter, IV. 617. 
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the First, or the Gooil. " lie vho reflects upon himself," 
Bays Plotinus, " reflects upon his own original, and finds the 
clearest impression of some etenial natore and perfect being, 
stamped n{K)n his own soul." There is a knowledge above 
that of definitions and syllogisms. The First, whom we are 
intuitively to apprehend, is near to all and remote from none- 
All that U alien to it must be put aside, and man mnst ftd- 
vanee to it alone and in solitude. In the result — ^the landed 
contemplation of the divine — ^we reach that height of mysti- 
cism which Plotinus describes as enthnsiasm, an inspiration of 
Apollo or the Muses, an intoxication of the soul. In it the 
soul lives no longer ; it is exalted above life ; it thinks no 
longer, it is al)Ove thought. It is no longer soul or reason, 
but has bec*ome wliat it contemplates. Man becomes God. 
lie breathes the One, and continues to be^ what He pennits 
him. 

'With the unintelligible, Plotinus combines the contradictory. 
Tlie soul thinks while it does not think. It may be identi- 
fied with the One, yet think itself not to be. The One is not 
all things, since otherwise it could not be the origin of them, 
and yet it may be regarded as all, since it is everywhere. It 
is, and it is not, the existent : neither moving nor at rest ; 
neither free nor necessary. Still Plotinus predicates of it 
volition. lie credits it with energy, he ascribes to it love. 
Yet, in his effort to eliminate from the idea of God all rela- 
tivity, he insists that it would be wrong to ascribe to the One 
even a good will, for the idea of good cannot well be enter- 
tained without reference to something else. Yet it must be 
admitted that in some sense the One is the Good. God is, 
moreover, the prime substance, or origin, of all that is beauti- 
ful ; but still, in another sense. He is not the origin of it. 
Like Philo, Plotinus is at a loss for a fitting name for Him 
who is even simpler than unity, and whom he can most ap- 
propriately call the One. Thus does he struggle to conceive 
of God, purely and absolutely, without reference to aught 
else. Uis aim was to provide satisfaction for the impulse of 
a ;'eligiou8 craving after union with God. 

But the futility of his theory of the absolute is seen when 
he attempts to trace the derivation of things. Here he is 
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compelled to conceive his First, relatively to thje Second, as 
creative. There is, what is equivalent to emanation, and yet 
the First is as absolute as ever. Thus vainly does Plotinus 
endeavor to reconcile the unchangeable rest of the Good with 
the necessity of its becoming the principle of the Second. 
This Second, as an emanation, is inferior to the First. But 
from the Second, as an emanation of Keason, comes the (mun- 
dane) soul, or thought, such as the soul is conceived to be. In 
this, are all kinds of entity, to be fashioned into the sensible 
world. Plotinus insists on the idea of Providence being so 
understood as to imply the principle that all in the world 
proceeds from ^Reason. It is the peculiar attribute of Soul 
that it forms the world, takes an outw^ direction, and there- 
by becomes practical. The sovereignty of the world is claim- 
ed for it, yet its participation in the sensible and corporeal is 
not to be compared with that of the human soul in its body, 
for it rules over it ; it feels no want, no pain ; experiences no 
sensuous perception. The sensible world, in some sort a copy 
of itself, closes the series of emanations. The passage from 
the highest to the lowest has been found. This lowest is sen- 
sible matter, and in this limit of existence, we come upon 
the non-existent, the principle or indication of privation and 
eviL 

As to the individual soul, it is sometimes represented as an 
emanation from the mundane soul. At others, sensation emar 
nates from the soul into animals, and nature — ^a soul and efflux, 
also — ^into plants. Indeed, all that is in the world is life and soul, 
or thought and reason. This is evinced by the beautiful forms 
and order of all things, the soul shaping, from within, aU mat- 
ter to itseK, so that all the elements are filled with its vitality, 
life may not be apparent, and yet be really present. Even the 
stars and the earth have a divine life and reason. As to the 
evil that exists, it is necessary and indispensable, the result of 
dependence and limitation, but when considered in all its con- 
nections, the discord resolves itseK into a higher hannony ; 
the very evil is subservient to good. Thus the world is a 
work worthy of the soul, even while the sensible is degraded, 
as a delusive image and a vanity, to the lowest point, and, in 
accordance with Aristotle, is admitted to be eternal. 
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Ab to tlie relations of the hmnAa eonl to i 
sphere, Plotiaos drifts with the cairent uf tiie ph3o« 
Iiidu. "This BenFoons life is a mere etage-^lsy; 
miKry in it is merely imagitiary ; tH grid a siae d 
tlie plajer." * Htmun {reedom is ■■■ilmT. bat it is 
dum to evil nihet than good, more to be d 
etrod. And yet maa is a &ee crest 
own de<!da, and capaMe of guilL Tine liberty, liowi 
not to follow nature by yielding to the senenoos 
KvMon alone is free, and whatever is wiiboat matter 
free ; but tbe practical reason, oppreseod by the mititi 
no claim to liberty. 

But the good man i^ emancipated from bondage tc 
In it» separation from the body at death, &e eonl aai 
capacity to contemn corporeal advantages. The Bosl 
tutes the man, and our aim Ehonld be to emancipate : 
all sensual deeires. Whatever docs not belong to it, una 
off and removed. The real virtue of the soul ia aim| 
dom — the contemplation of whatever the Iteasoa eon 
Its happiuees is its own intrinsic energy. To emano 
from all that is low and mean, and to direct men's tboo 
the Supreme excellence, is the object which Plotinus 
to pursue ; and if a man ia unable to loose himself fn 
sensual, tbe fault is liie own. Truth should be the p; 
of man. lie should aspire to the highest excellence ti 
mm can desire. This is within his reach, if ho will U1 
call forth the faculties of his soul, scorning whatever if 
and senHUal. 

It is euiierfluous to criticise incongruities which lieu] 
very surface of such theories as those of Plotinus. T¥ 
not fnil, however, to do justice to the scientilic as ' 
morsl aim of liis speculations. The times called la 
Bdjnstment of the relations of philosophy to moral 

• ItllWr, rv. am. D«berweg (HI*, of Phfl.. L 350. Am. Ed.) note* o 
of PloUdnn' iloctrinea, ■l which iUtler hiralj glances : " In cnDaeqoenc 
OuMtent lnti> corpamillty, the soulpof meD hBreforgottm their divlae a 
twmme unnillulfal of the Heavpnlj Fathir. They wished ti> be iodepM 
JiiIfiuI In their lelf-lordahlp. snd fell coDslantly farUier and fatlii:r froin 
KMtlnK thvir nirn dlKnlty. ind paying bonor to thtl trhich «-u 
Ilcui-c Ibu need of mui'i couvenlon to that which U the more m 
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God. In the worship of Ilim nothing material must be 
offered. No word or thought which bore the trace of passion 
could meet Ilis approval. It was not allowable to speak of 
llira publicly and before the uninitiated. We should rather 
honor Ilim by silence and pure thoughts, and only to the 
supra-sensible God should we direct our prayers and hymns. 
Tiie highest virtue is that which subdues the passions and 
assimilates us to God, yet higher eminence belongs to him 
who devotes his whole soul to knowledge, and thereby be- 
comes a (yod, living only for the reason, and becoming one 
with the One. 

Most, noticeable, as indicating his divergence from the preva- 
lent theistic conceptions, is his letter to the Egyptian priest 
Anebos. In this, he proposes questions and doubts which he 
would have resolved. Should the Gods be conceived of Kke 
the stars, indivisible, and infinite in power, yet with finite 
bodies ? How can infinite beings be subject to passions to be 
appeased by prayer and sacrifice ? How can man call some 
deities benignant and others malevolent ? How is the presence 
of a God, angel or demon, to be distinguished, when the 
appearance of all is described as the same ? Can we suppose 
the Gods attending to soothsaying and divination ? Can thev 
delight in animal sacrifices while their priests abstain ? TOiat 
virtue can the barbarous and unmeaning forms of invocation 
possess? Why are they employed for the most trifling 
objects ? It was to be suspected that the Egyptians were in 
error as to the true nature of the divinity, and the means of 
attaining a union with him. 

By such bold doubts, Porphyry projected his philosophy 
into the sphere of theurgy, and risked the whole authority 
and reputation of his school. Some, and if one report is true, 
his successor, Jamblicus, felt that he had betrayed their cause, 
since to this successor has been ascribed the reply to Porphy- 
ry's letter. This reply defends almost every practice of the 
theurgists and magicians, and attempts to reconcile these with 
the Neo-Platonic theory of Gods separate from all eviL It 
is, of course, rather ingenious than conclusive. It mediates 
between rational worship and superstitious ideas. It surren- 
ders that part of Plotinus' theory which evaded the admission 
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that tlie One snffcared the ■worti-^'eitii^ H-si-.c V, -jsv: f."^xa 
itself. It dwells npon EnperE±:=r»I r-.^' f^'-jLt- .^', joi tv'.'jm 
many stories of the «irfD] sf-pears:::-^ ^^ ?-.<i-. -i^tc-.r^iL^U 
and Bouls, and of the advaiitA^** rLi: Livt f .-wiji to g-, ;, ^ 
have invoked their preseaoe. Ti-e^-jj U 1:1 tri, j^. i^» ^rtrrr 
magic art deeerres the nime^ TL^ fci,-l>-* t.-fciJ-:;-^'^i t*-*: t/* 
be followed, and mi-^hief cf.::!i oiJt i-^:.: lit ;:,i-,:/BT,'*: of 
a love of change. The pare w--,;^ljj> cf li^ f -r% G'/i. ■» i,t 
no means fit to be preoi:-r?*d f->r iZ. F>t i.-^ -a:.*',;^ 'rf i.'./ti 
converse with the immawrial G>i^- T> •!. J E-_i.-j cari kt*«;n 
only by means of lower zn,i-^ of wo.--'.'y, ^'■,^.'i-,-,tT,'-;r.(^ w-tli 
the material, and asoesdiL^ to lit hir::j.Vr.-is; O'jd*, 

Whether this reply wa^ bj J*.- ■;:-_. 1* ■.-_-^ru.':», Jjrjt it 
is quite plain that oa &"j:ae 'ui.yrr:i.'.\ y.'.r.'A :,* 'llr'^riT^ a;;ii9 
from Porphyry and Vl-jV.z.-ii. FL»v* Xi- z.',*. v, jr. ^-j, J,;, ;,jo| 
AS Pythagoras. To the ir.^n.'Vi-i i:^ r-'^iirf* zt^aI 'j^>r^';'>*:',;n. 
The statues of the Gu-i- w^rrt ■:. V..t -.'.'■.■m *r:A;-Ki^\ i.,i[, » 
power derived from the "ii^Ice pr-^^r.-^. Pr^j^r./ yi>>i^ 
were pr&flniineQt a!,ove ot:,'i.'». T:.« G'*^:* »r^ »;*»•/« with 
na, bat we are not alwar? wit:-. t:.-:r,'„ T;.-.^ "i-'i 4!i.fi.},y.'mt 
enlist phOosopfay in the rAZ-^e of a f*/;'!. <-,-•,'; fr-z^/J/^v Mf^d 
thus, too, as Ritter remArii, "■:; i r:,fc j,.-.;: «^,;,;.v *yf Gr'c-q 
gradoally revert to that form of tr.i^^.' .r.r. fr;:u n-.l'-U, Ui all 
probability, it received itA lir»t k.'-t.. .-." * 

A«ociated with tpje name of y',TZ,:.-.rr u i}..m i.f ii.f, V./^im 
tian, Abammon, who, in r»:;,> Vi a 'j-^ --•tiofi of Poniliyrv 
respecting the notion of a pri:i^rr '■A^fj-., •U-j-Un-x tl.*: d/f-triun 
of Ilermea to be, that before a" * /■«•-..■,; *« ar.d ij.d i,ri;ii h, ,J|. 
ties of the world, there ia -we G'x!, v-.r.'.'-.r t!„i/i tli*; )ir«( G.^l 
and King, remainir.^ ar.niovt:(l jn i':j: *Ui-/U:i,i-** ;t |,U o**u 
unity. For neidier ia t.'^ Jnt^ii'^^-t lal i;.f*fr-«onfi wifli |(ii(, 
nor anything eUe. He 14 W'j, c«-*n ar f,ct v;,.-, KJi ,,»» 
Father, begotten frr,m Hir..*;!f, t/oi Cx^A. for Hi-, i. (^r, «(,vt 
and fiTBt, fountain of ali i\A:.'jr-, and t-^a. of all tl,.; i(.MI.^i|,|„ 
forma. He ia the bft^'fri.-.i;./, fii^J of (*/^|*, nilur of Um 

I w '^ng wn ,:; »■,., t tfr: ,-,i,., .|,.«uil ...n ai-.o 
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Nintii^ prindpalities, which &re the oldest of aU, shove die 
ei)ip\'n&l, and tetherial and celeetial. Next to this being 
conies Eicton, the first of the intelligencee, to be wonhipped 
in ^!]t?[lce ; then Emeth, Ammou, Odris, etc Han has fallen 
frriKi the vision of God; he can only be blessed by recovering 
tills viaion. The perfect good Ib God himself : the good of 
ni:in is imity with Him. It is a mistake to say that the boman 
nlll U. subject to the movemente of the stare. The Gods are 
aliovcfate; and men ascending to the Gods partake of their 
fn I'lum. AbammoD praya for right thoughts, more perfect 
p:titi!:-ipation of divine knowledge, and Uie perpetual posses- 
bi>>:i of the troth. With all this he mutes the defence of 
pi if illy them^, by which we may acqoire a God, instead of 
II (I'liion, as leader of onr sonls.* 

Tlie last of the Neo-Platonists that deserves mention in 
tlii~ cnnnection, is Froclna, bom at Constantinople (412 A.D.), 
niut L'llncated at Alexandria. Bat he was more a seer than a 
]iliit>ir>opher. He embraced the olden, hnt now persecnted, 
rc-tif^ion with enthusiasm. He claimed to enjoy the spedal 
favi.r of Athena, Apollo and Asclepius. He soared in con- 
tcmpUtion to the supm-sengible. His prayers conld effect 
ciit'i's, and by the reeources of his magic he could evoke the 
Bhll^vers and still the earthquakes. In one of his premonitory 
drtvims, it was revealed to him that within him dwelt the soul 
of the Pythagorean Nicomachns. He aims to he the espod- 
t<ir i)f Flato, rather than the propagator of original opinions. 
It ^ecma impossible to justify the euloginm which Cousin 
h:is l)aatowed upon him, as if he were the incarnate epitome 
of nil philosophy. It is tnte, he was reverent and aeriotLs. 
Hi prays all the goda and goddesses to gnidehis reason in his 
K| If 'Illations. He welcomea the divine guidance of Plato, 
(liivcting his knowledge into the very brightness of being. 
Among his works, preserved tons in an imperfect form, is his 
tri^iti.'^ on " Providence and Fate." Both are causes of the 
wi^rUiandof what comes to pass, but Providence is anteee- 
(Kiit to Fate, and all which happens according to Fate comes 
to pass by a much earlier law from Providence, while the 
whole order of things, depending directly on Providence, is 

• HaDricc'a Monl ud HeUph. FhO., L 340. 
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diviner than Fate. One soul cornea down from above, and is 
separable from body. Another dwelling in bodies cannot be 
Beparated from material existence. In hb " Donbta on Provi- 
dence," Proclus raises some of the most profound and difficitit 
questions that have ever engaged human thought. The nature 
of evil, and bow it arises, are points carefully coosidere'l. 
The conclusion is that evil is privation. Evil, as evil, la (h:)[ 
which is separated from the fountain of good. Here we etatn 
to tread upon ground made familiar to us, with some modi- 
fications, by some of the Christian Fathers. Proclua, bow- 
ever, coufeases that all he says, bad been said before him by 
Plato. Hia compoaitiona were numeroua, including many 
hymns, but he declared, that if it depended upon himself, lie 
would permit tbo circulation of no other works but tbo 
"Oracles" and the "Timceus." 

Ilis conception of the Gods was akin to mysticism. Wbi», 
he demands, can ever express the truth of divinity i Man 
may epeak about the Qods, hut be can never express whikt 
they really are. He may speak scientifically, but not ration- 
ally. Works of theurgy are better than any human wisdom. 
and yet Proclua talks of the One, and the Gods, and tlie 
higher orders of existence, as if they could be made objects <ii 
science and be definitely expreeaed. 

At some points he difiers radically from Flotinua. He 
does not accept, without material modifications, the latter'a 
theoiy of emanation.* He is more disposed to rate the con- 
dition of humanity aa mean and low, depreciating the power 
of reason, which required extrinaic aid. The power of reflec- 
tion, of turning back upon itself, was the peculiar cbaraeteristiL; 
of the incorporeal, and famished the proof of the aoul'a'ini- 
inortality. Although oppoaed to all aystems which mado 
human happiness dependent upon external advantages, he 
regarded the destiny of the soul as not absolutely independent. 

* Uebcrweg (Hit. of Fbn., L SST, 8) notes, unoDfc the tenets of ProcIoB, thtt h<> 
derlTW trom the prtmordbl eaeence, oot ■ shigle Oae, Inferior to the FInt, but 
k plurality of nnltlea, not prectselj nnmbered, but >11 of them eiilted ibox' 
bdng.life, re>»0Q,aii(l onr power a( knowledge. The; ue iKenti of Prorldcnrt', 
uid Godii in the hli^heit eenee ot Ihe word. Proplue also held that ever; soal l^ 
b; Datore eternal, and only in Its actirit; related to time. Hatter la, Id Itactf, 
neither good nof evQ. It la the sonrce of Datnral necessity. 
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•f Aing^ wiAoBt. Tlie Gins of on« mav paas over to 
■■d cUdraa an impGeated in the guill of tb^ parei 
wtJBCtt IB (hise d their aawtx^sgas. The mundane 
at iaetf amstitaita » Irnng ""ftj, and it is joet, that ind 
AenU Aan Aa eauatgnencee (^ the acts ctf the bo 
maitilnfct. Lib aevoal of his fndeceeeor^ Prodni 
MMs tlw Om w vaknanfale, bat tlw inferior Gods 
lOHMni awjaiiatlj tkroB^ diat wfaid) participates ii 
Tbaa dn W^fc^t fa niaed above aD rdadvitj, ;et < 
diis poritiaa, Pradu it imC ahnjs coasisteiit with 1 
W» tihawof t y and Ua philoaop hy are rqieatedlj eoai 
enlBwMt ad viA tbe <U iwgmtan in its dea^bthnet 
a Cluiit^BitT^ Aat Ind aMdbed &«m it ^ perseeotot'i 
il ia SMrafy poMbh to mtapatB Prodas as batii^ anj 
•or. X«»FWta«iMk had devolaped many and eootn 
t eifcoci a a It «« las a a^ool than a seriea <d 
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VaHWUJSS ASD THS CHWEUXS FATHEBS 

Tmi iMtiMCT nf thr fVirtan Tithnr it nf intf rnrt 
4i&Uitarr,aolmaMkfcrAa^it«lH^ it throws «p 
Awn A x trtaa fc , aa vf«m tlMHe «Ut^ Aej eontroverted. 
lh<^ |t«Mnl docCrJMi vm wjA ra^wGt to Ae naval 
tc 0l><nc«B «M«ig)i from tka fact tint t^ ««n drnv 
ihff WKwd i Vrt rffw. TWj a^r lie briiftf snanMi 
InwjvV iftifJtiM, n Us ««k * Again* Hewriea" | 
oh. »\V^via oaiswHUianlei VvAaPtarideMB 
0%>.1, wV> i« K<ai « ad<»»wl with afinite jwliee to pa 
wt<-)ro.i, K»*1 iitftate g opdfc—i to itleaa tbe pwas, ano 
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impelled to kindred theorizings in the Chrigtiiui sphere of 
tliought. There was a predisposition to Gnostic sp^mlatioiL 
The tendency has been traced back to Simon Magos, and to 
Cerinthus, who is said to have been contemporary with the 
Apostle John, and the intermediate link between the Judaiz- 
ing and Gnostic sects. Bnt .while Cerinthus placed a bound- 
less chasm between God and the world, filling it with num- 
berless spirits of an angelic or inferior nature, Basilides 
placed the unrevealed and incomprehensible Supreme at the 
head of a universe of emanations evolved from his several self- 
individualizing powers. Within this emanation universe, each 
being was precisely what it ought to be at its serial stage of 
evolution, but from the mixture of the Godlike and the iin- 
godlike proceded the discord which called for a harmony-re- 
storing power. With these views, Basilides connected his 
doctrines of pre^xistence and transmigration of souls, an Ar- 
chon, as a Demiurge, acting in subordination to the Supreme, 
and other tenets, in support of which he could appeal to Zoro- 
aster as well as Plato and Aristotle. However opposed bis 
system might be to some of the teachings of Christianity, it 
did not deny theism or Providence. like Basilides, Valen- 
tine, somewhat his junior probably, placed at the summit of 
being, the Primal Essence, which he denominated Bythoe, 
but thej>oiDer8 of Basilides became the -^ons of Valentine. 
lie introduced, also, the idea of the Horos or Redeemer. 
Other peculiarities of his system are noted by the Christian 
Fathers who attempted its refutation. He was followed by 
Heracleon, Ptolemseus, Marcus and Bardesanes, who may be 
regarded as his disciples, while among the Gnostic sects are 
reckoned the Ophites, Nicolaitans, Simonians, Marcionites and 
others. Many of these were not merely independent of Chris- 
tian authority in their speculations, but even grossly ignorant 
of Scripture itself. We may doubt, however, whether the 
most accurate knowledge would have restrained their gpecola- 
tions. Their theories warranted them in putting an dilegori- 
cal or arbitrary interpretation upon what conflicted with their 
views, while their Gnostic pride, in many cases, would have 
resented the idea that they could be taught by those who had 
not attained to their own level. To their refutation, a laige 



portion of the writingB of the CLr^cUr^ } ^- ,'<*>. ^ rr/i'/'..fj/y,\y 
devoted. 

Toward the cloee of the &br:f.zA *^,r,rr 'x^v/-,-* ;"Y a h ,. 
Athenagoras, an Athenian ph.r->^.;,;>>r, ir-^% ;^^ 4".',vfx/A/J 
Christianity, presented to the f-^- >>r%-». A -.*% , .^ ^t.^.^; /,/^,, 
modns, his " Apolc^," or Vja 5 .r ^>, O.r -- x:-^ ;,'a #* v .* 
the charge of atheism, broa^.t ^r^ r.^. *.-->r-. c * */« r^ ly.^j, 
monj of heathen poets and pr-r,>^.p .Ar> •.% * <^, %•..' r t/\ i,,^j > 
exposes the absurdities of poi;.^:-j^'.- r. *.-^^ -<."/ uf:» /', v/^/. «,«#,* 
tively recent origin; cerisar^j? ^;^ «'>r.*' *^x v-f /,-/V/,':y^ *,#,>J 
Aristotle concerning a ^'*\z>. ;,rv /:-'--'.'a .-^j-*^ J;,^i. o,a. 
heathen Gods were origir^IlT rr,>-. : i.v. *« r^ ,/, r^ ^ /^^ „;J 
the facts adduced, that ti-e C;..r*- ^- # /-x: • ^ f^ / ^r ;•./'/' ^' 

Tatian was a disciple of i \^* \:, if x-** • ' ,. />. * - .^ # /. ., /;> ^ i j^ 
fell under the infliien/':e of t *-, ^r..'M a ^^ '^;r , /','/.v*vy w,^ 
rigid ascetic principle^ L^ W;tvj^ • >, ?.v. .o^ //f i.^ ic>.>i. 
known as Eucratites (\^A jl.% . ♦ ..t -" «■ ^. ^/y '*$*,..*/:.'* >^^ 
" masters of themselTt>v'' I:: :. » * A ^* , m;^ v^ «. ^ '/^^x ^ .- " 
he exposes the rices. *:rror^ t ^c rAy.../^. x^^,'* y j,i^ j/t \}.k 
philosophers; set* for:* v^ ^'r*' .<.t v*vi» /^^ « a: v>..i^ /// 
God and the creation of v.^ -w-^.':, • >, f x , r^y: r.^ /i . ,^^u: 
tion; is unsparing :£. LI* r-.^-v^ -.^ * a ---^^4' a^ /;. r,i,,;,i „- » 
traces demon-wortirp to L vv.^*. <4--'^»*v »' \» 4- >■« t/,^t*K ^ ^tj\ 
presents in strikiL-j^ f:fr.*.rui^, v..* ;,»..y/#Ay , » v^ ,.jj. v^ /; *,.>,./i.rf 
of Christianity ar,d F*^-.. *'W^ 

TheopLilna, B'*:.',^ o# A.'.^iv*. . if»'..v < ^/; * /a ^ y.^^^n <a 
fore the close of t}j5r ^^^xy: *>:'A',*^ ;/. ^ .^^a */y,rt^ v^,/;^* .,^./< 
to his friend A-.v."Tr:.^. ^->*5^ v>*3' u,w. tx «jw/,>u ^tO',h4 
with Jofitin MirtTr* fco^ -'//^♦Jf *2ir; ^y/.v/^r*. /K /,y/,/U 
that God is Icl^owx. vj Ij* v^v-t t.^* ♦xa ;^^ >^ ',* C/^ U^*: h,€ 
glonr, aijd tl* eI*:tr>r.*»A r-j* ;/'/*»•?♦, '^ ^ /,v /.v/^w,*,/* v^ M.^; 
heathen G'yi* i:.-! v^^ *'>^*.v?-:-'4*'< ^/! >C',,^vv. :/, >;«a <,,« />/> 
sore. TLc tie*:^'^ of v^*: y,'yM/y/,^'*b i^*V/ k'///^/i/4 
concertii^ G->i i^** tiv,»wz. Vy *^ c /'vt. ' /. H/zf/^.j ktA \\h 
ttod are crtl'/.t*^ atfiid L^a-v^h^^ ^i-'a-*-'^.*;* *.*<; tti/zv^h Vt S/^t 

tioD y T:Z^y^ -^t^rfL asCji* » Vx f"..V,*«t /«:*/V/vr.'//f*. t/^ t^:^'hi.'igS 
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r at Unhtvtt propbets. The enperiof Ml 
w( Um latfenr, kitd the contmt between the writings 
Hlhnm wul Snefcs, f ocm An «uu:litsi>Mt ctf the letter 

TIm ** Kmra^ltuttaNw'* of Cleoknit (periups ^kd/MC) 
hiaX I*' niuMttuB Jftfit^ but wriRm poeatbl^ H earijr as d 
of the wcoiul •.■vatBTT, an m kmd (d {^oeoplucftl md tL 
cat tiNBWKtk ITiuW ^ fonii ul ftatobiognphr, Uie 
BKHlH tui tarlT' doobts au<i uixivii^ tbe cinmnislai 
hie vuttwniiKu the awuimt (dvco bim bj bie teaAer 
hImniw uif OM. TiMtanMtit bib»i»7 preporutg tbe wsy I 
MklvvBt uf Cluiiit, tbe planting, spmutl and peneeati 
CliristiuutT. and ttie btovsr uf Sunoo Migns. Alter, 
uwut »( InHliu^it Cbnutiaa trathe and dotuM, we meet ■ 
expoauiv I'i putvihewn and eertatn GntMtic etron, tfai 
ceciv>n i.<j V<>o! AS tbe Fatfaan*, one and supreioe; ao ei 
tvfotuU-u v£ !l>iuu<a Hi^cus, in wbu.^ tbe origin of 
tutu'hvd uji'tt, htuiua liberty is aiieerted as esaeatial Ic 
MM, tbtf ri^bMusffiMB ad wvtl as gootfaieK of God e 
attl saell to^wa aa tfa« oonuurtalit^ of tbeaoolandkjw 
M wntt an briaftr euntukred. In e 
owetwtdl tiled 
PMvldMR.'e Tindii'ated, vbr Ood ] 
tFf8» ^ evfl fd ikiktyjy aaSistin^ tbe edect of sin, in 
■iuwi^y of penitkaMMa. judgaMut tu «>cu«^ ^ rtsptm 
of knowl«^p»y thwitiB* of CTiatbii br the Grc^ pbilas 
Hm atonie tiiMry, Oe laiThtiJraT tbeorr, tbe t 
tBooauf datipa fnnishvl bjflbevefks and i 
of An waatku^, ProbalMR md RetnbalioB. The ■» 
■iluBs " ekw viA m BwKaeat etitidBm of faea^en mjrtl 
n aB efa W M ti iUM of Jopitar. A» •mm of pfaSoaophaf^ a 
kindred evik with which these were aaeodated. 

Insueos, Bishop uf Lyoad ia Gaal (ITT a.jx\ waa a 
of Asb Minor, and ia his eeaij yoath beard Poijeaipv 
said ta have h«»»a^ heard dke hteet torriTOfs uf A^ A 
of Chrnt The priae^iel wod of Ireaueas ia cnttdat 
twmo B mttm , ^ in five booka. la theee he takes m 
renew of the eriois of bia Hmn^ and pen e\ 
cariy Gnootic specolatiaiiB. Ha < 
•ebeme of those iriko traced the prweee of f 
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heathenism, in any of its forms. The old mytholo^es are 
mercilessly criticisecL Greek philosophy has no charms for 
Tertullian. Not even when parsoing and exposing Marrion's 
heresies, does he seem more animated and ardent than when 
he is denouncing pagan speculation and pagan morals. His 
views of the moral order of the world are spread through his 
voluminous writings. He scorns to cite heathen authorities, 
but he appeals to reason as well as Scripture. In his work, 
"i?^ Animaj^^ he inquires into the nature of the soul, its ori- 
gin, its excellence, its powers, its inmiortality ; the period at 
which it is joined to the body, its progressive development, 
its susceptibility to sin, and its condition after death. Although 
his arguments border at least on materialism, he finds in the 
instincts of the soul, as well as its powers and aspirations 
(see ^^De Teatimonio AnimcB^^)^ evidences of immortality. 

It is in his work against the semi-Gnostic, Marcion, that 
Tertullian ably vindicates the unity, the attributes, and tlie 
providence of God, harmonizing the testimony of the Old 
and the New Testament. Marcion, bold to reject what he 
disliked, and eager to defend what he accepted, distinguished 
between the God of Nature, or the God of the Old Testa- 
ment, and the God of the Gospel. The former he represented as 
a jealous God, inexorably severe ; the latter as gentle and loving. 
The Ruling Spirit of the ante-Christian world, so far as evil pre- 
vailed in it, was personified in the Demiurge, who could not 
understand or appreciate the new divine principle which, 
through Christ, entered into the world. Here was a dualism 
not altogether unlike that of Parsism, although the Demi- 
urge of the Law of Sinai was by no means a counterpart of 
Ahriman. A third fundamental principle with Marcion vas 
matter, the substance out of which the Demiui^ wrought. 
From the resistance it offered to his formative might, 
proceeded evil — ^a wild, ungodlike impulse, which became 
concentrated in Satan. Christ was the Son, not of the Demi- 
urge, but of the good Deity, and he came to destroy the 
works of the law. But his visible bodily frame and his pas- 
sion were illusory, since he never assumed flesh, or suffered 
on the cross. 

Tertullian, in his refutation, in a confident and exultant 
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rc<j:eiifiratioii, in order to vanquish the evil element growing 
oat of their origin. Hermogenes consistently denied the 
natural immortality of the soul, and regarded immortality as 
the consequence of the new divine life imparted by Christ 
All evil — including evil spirits — ^were finally to be resolved 
into the matter from which they originally sprang. 

In opposition to this, Tertullian maintained, ^that the 
souls, sprung from the first soul which arose immediately from 
the breath of God, are immortals endowed with free-will, in 
possession of a faculty of divination — evident signs of their 
heavenly origin." 

In his later years, Tertullian became a Montanist, and thns 
forfeited that measure of authority as a Christian teacher, 
which he had previously possessed. But his influence was 
still widely and powerfully felt, and of Cyprian, it is recorded, 
that he never allowed a day to pass without reading a portion 
of Tertullian, and that he was wont frequently to exclaim to 
his co:ili(leutial attendant, " Give me my master." 

The Oduvius of Minucius Felix (flourished about 230? 
A. D.), at one time a distinguished Koman lawyer, occupies a 
conspicuous place among the early apologies for Christianity. 
Of the three persons that take part in the dialogue, Cfeciliusis 
a Pagan, and Octavius a Christian. Caecilius, while admitting 
the difficulty of the religious problem, defends the old faith, 
and bitterly assails the new. Octavius replies, with great 
force and eloquence, and, in the course of his argnment, trav- 
erses the broad field of Theism. He very concisely and 
forcibly presents the argument for design, derived from the 
structure and order of the world. Notwithstanding our 
ignorance and doubt, he insists we may yet know God. The 
unity of the order of nature, proves the unity of the Deity. 
This unity is admitted by nearly all philosophers. Even Epi- 
curus admitted a unity in nature. Aristotle recognized a 
unique divine power. The Stoics admitted a Providence- 
After reciting the opinions of many Greek writers, and espe- 
cially what is taught in the TinuBua of Plato, concerning a 
supreme Providence, Octavius adds : " The same almost are 
our opinions." In his view Plato speaks almost like a Chris- 
tian, calling God the father and architect of the world. On 
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T J- •z.zt i Tii-^ir. p"EL 'lit Ltuil tlLii lie Chrlsdsia were 
~ ■:■:!;:?«.. !ir ijUjji- niLe^ C1:rJsr:L.Ti^. Tiie cmdiliei and 
_-_:.;-■ .c laannsL n^^zu.-i.ir^. tiif- r6ii.-::I;.ai, viisoeiie and 
I rr.i.ii •■■ii2ii-.ii!L -rizL liit iLT-sii^^iA. iLe niiieruinly of 
1^ ki-i fnzZ-T' !if i:vmiiti:iii^ a$ vtH tts lie £l^iidei\>iu 
-t i^-uii:^ lilt 'I'l^JfitJuufi, 1.:* iicitfi bz>i iLc irgTiaient for 

t^ lZ z-iTLTt sia:~eprf k furc-e resurreiTli-iL The sun sinks 
1. v-'i i^-r^is- ut ffii-Tt pa* inrj,T aid j>?ti;rn, tbe fli>wera 
iz-L .-iTj'i lu:;.:!. : L±2r zhit'ir -wiijnrr dessv, siimt.s resume 
: iT-fr-^ : «K-:ir i;- uifl £ .TL-inL t^iin mJeas tiev are rot- 
JxT-^t reurli.crj.o. k ufir*eruti Fiii^r is declared to be 
' f "ZJ_>i~i- 3 It 'ji.'!. i^t bi'IlI of man is free, and man 
■■r —jLs-i-i f c- Ur 6..;:iri>. ii:<i ii* di^rr. The t«.ine of 
j:- :'^ ii ti-nits: Liii in.;iressvfe. TLe aj^nmients are 
r.T* -^1.: T-i Kn:. f r^'i'.-T j-re^sei The eix]e is terse and 
.-■J. iz.--- lut T'lirrn- t(f tije d^Lti^n gives plausiliilitv to 
-:=irr .-: -^ -itt tL:. -irj'J;^ ca^rrr bati the itre of the an- 

':*■ kS: i-f II_: !}■ j-'-rni. -wiio -wa^ jtrc-baMv a Bishop, near 

r, J p i:::.'fT-iiis Tiii^f r:;.::. The mere proiiable opinion 
^ h iL.-h^ -.^t fL-E utjf of iLt ihird cfntair (235-339 
.. H_- T'--^";_:.t: -»-;.-£ i* Lis - Ltfalatii.n (.f AU Here- 
~ 'jL f'^'^ lit irvi* ii einiLiiiarr r^ew of heathen pbi- 
il.T^fr CL .-lu^ t:. Pli.-:-^ ii!:!Qib^ also criti,-al notices 
V7 £..: -z.-^;t^ M...^-B. A'ja.ie::Je£. Eracbmans, and Droidg. 
■ . .J7 a ti^-....-v:f?T refci^i and ihe TarioBs «.sla,.i^.Iues 
-«= » -■: fc.- j«.«^d in reriew. As to the wise m™ of 
» .-.; _^ .-r. i.:-_ -iLev dedareJ a sin^b caui« for 
- :^ li^ z2.u^jT ii,t ^i.pi:zanc€ of vi.i.,a." The heresy 
'"?"-is anij 



rn.w3 v.. the th(^oriefi of JVtlia-i 



:-^ ?r.^j: £-«,■* .ilnho^ or the abr^b ^jj^j^ 
-i. -r.-i^-:^ wi-.i the Ab«,lote of the ^i^Vhto^' 

S f rT-'^'^-f'' ^"^ «^ f^^iu. of Hmit^tio^ 
'".-fV"" -"^ ,^^ the bonnds of indiviS 

^-^ ^ ei^armar of Eedeea,er; it. tioj^ 
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of existence, sprung from the eyolation of tibe dirine fife, 
throiigli the various combinations of the mundane soul, or 
the wisdom from beneathi with matter ; its Soter, former lod 
ruler, as well as redeemer of the world, exercising bis redeem- 
ing, formative power first upon the mundane soul, and then 
on kindix>d spiritual natures that sprang from her ; the 
luK tility of the Demiurge and his powers to man, whom they 
would Iiold in subjection, suppressing the consciousness of his 
higher nature ; all these, together with the redemptive fea^ 
turt'S of the sc*heme, constituted a curiously complex system, 
which llippolytus county worthy of refutaticm, and the 
original of which he traced to heathen sources. YaleDdnufi, 
therefore, might be "justly reckoned a Pythagorean and 
Platonist, not a Christian." Uis disciples represented the 
originating cause of the universe to be " a Monad, unbegot- 
ten, iniporinhable, incomprehensible, inconceivable, pAduei- 
ive, and a cause of the generation of all existing things." 
Creation was explained by calling into service Wisdom and 
tlio Deunui^, and numerous iEons, while the Incarnation 
and PiHiemption furnish scope for speculations equslly 
elaborate and equally fanciful. 

Against these, as well as the peculiar theories of Cerinthns, 
Basilides, and Noetus, llippolytus directs his logic and his 
learning. He seems predisposed to trace all heresy to a 
heathen source, for he finds the germ of the errors of 
Basilides in Aristotle* In his " Discourse Against the 
Greeks," he asserts a future judgment, with fitting retribu- 
tion, ceaseless tortures to the wicked, and rewards to the 
righteous, in a world where there will be no corrupticHi or 
care, no burning sun or stormy sea. 

In Cyprian (205?-258 a. d.), we find little discussion of 
questions of natural theology. The philosopher is pver- 
shadowed by the ecde^astic. In his brief treatise on the 
" Vanity of Idol-Worship," he attempts to prove that the 
Pagan Gods were not true divinities, and also to demonstrate 
the unity of God. In his letter addressed to Demetrian, he 
replies to the accusation of the Pagans against Christians, as 
occasioning, by their neglect of the worship of the Gods, the 
plagues, famines, and other ealamitieB by which the Boman 
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esfire had been visited, Crprian retorts the charge upon 
li.e Pagans, who neglected the worship of the only true God, 
'..lie he eipUina the cijmmi>n lot of both on earth, by a 
nr'crvTiL-e to the fatare awarda that will be meted to each 

. I'nii;)* to their <leserta. 

iri Cvprian's mist'elLineood writing we find the 8elf-tortti> 
■■-J p-'Wtr of viL'e niited. " Pride inflatea, crnelty embitters, 
:i!:..X-A-ness prevarioates, impatien.^ agitates, discord ragea. . ■ 
I'-t what a jpa^rinir w.-,rm of tte iool it is, what a plague- 
•;■ 1 .)£ iitir thoTiijhts. what a ru.it of the heart, to be jealouB 

:' 1". thi^r. eidier in respeirt of hia virtne or his happiness, . , 
■■■ imke uther paiple'a jlnry one-'j own penalty, and, as it 
■ -r-. to apply a *'it 'if eseiariuner t» one's own breaet, to 
' .-i_- :Iie t-'Foienrorg to ■lan'-t thon^hta and feelings, that they 
:..i" var as with intesrine ruinira. . . . To sach no food is joy- 

-!. !:-j 'Irink .:an 'le .■iieftrf;iL . . . W^ion^^r he is whom you 
:■ .-T..-1'Tle with jeolinicr. .-an ■jvule anil •is.-ape yon. You can- 
^ : Tsoape j-iorBirif. W"jerRri>r yon may be, yoor adversary 

■ * -':. y.ja : y-iiir lineniy la ilwaya in y'.nr o-^Ti breast ; yonr 
'- ■• Lief is iijnt np Tiiiiin, Y m im dwl ar.d bound with the 
.. -ii 'if ::iain3 tr'-m -viiii-h -.m 'suinut e.ttrirate yourself." 
*- L ire "iie Vjt mii r'urPiinis mniai-iid it Cyprian on "Jeal- 
. .-- ubi En' — "* Swr. .t>. 

".^iiar *:itim*-r.rH ■•ci-nr '.a *ime 'if ais •iruttles. lie vies 
" '_ ru':tTbt imi r-ivfjiji. » '.m iliart>3 ip'in the nnhlunhing 
- '. luiia*-:! .us L-r>nvir.- >f '.ha "ime, T-il tlie fortunate 
-■ rat, ttIi .lis inzi-H if .lonur ind "yiiklth, --iolv mi'it^d* 
•- Ti-iinir j:m.-r;f TTT>r,;.i-ti. ■' .'ii *]ie miil-f .>f his itoniput 
•:;,--A i.iii.'-:jE. l.e in:.^:. frr.rn i VwHtfl ^.(iJut ... he 

- TUrrU in -l.e T...:.-r -i l.r- !..«-ti; .ifjr ifM lie penvtrtt, 
:■• -^T-n-a. -LAt l,.^*e 1...-..-S .ri> .r.wfiv ^jldnl mrmifnO^ 

■ .- le * ^.-1 r. -'n.i.i^f? ■-• ...i _'r.,.i. ,«.i -h<ir he b iho 
'1 >f j;* .".TH.— ,r.! r-!i;:'i .r.rii.^r ■! jn -Iw-ir i 

r.' :..-nire irr-.w. ■: ;,.> ...ii! >» . .'.-> -j vnipjM. -nihiHIi*h«t 

■'-.■::.^ T-.. .Tc -r ^n. .-.•-^,-.-. • -n;:r;.r--n-i ^lii '-i:- i^h* 
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against lieaUien polytheism, showing that many of their 
divinities were but deified men. In his treatise ^^On the 
Mortality/' he exhibits the present as a state of trial, throngli 
which many have passed triumphantly, and animates those 
whom he addresses by the hope of rising at length from the 
burdens of mortality to the heavenly reward of the virtuous. 

Amobius (flourished about 300 A.D.), in his Adiersus 
GenteSj attacked the popular polytheism. He pronounces it 
absurd and immoral. The belief of a God is innate, and 
atheism scarcely needs to be refuted. The soul is not, accord- 
ing to Amobius, by nature immortal; nor can he accept 
Plato's doctrine, that knowledge is reminiscence. The doc- 
trine of Epicurus, that souls perish, excludes the idea of future 
rewards, and encourages the indulgence of the passions. 

Yet some of the pagan philosophers held views similar to 
those of the Christians. Such were their doctrines of the 
immortality of the soul, the resurrection of the body, and the 
infernal fire. As to the quality of souls, it is something inter- 
mediate between spirit and body. Amobius holds that it is 
corporeal and generated. 

Methodius, noted as an opponent of Origen^s allegorical 
method of interpretation, died as a martyr (about 312 a«d.) in 
the last of the great persecutions. Like several others of the 
Christian Fathers, who strongly asserted free-will as essential 
to responsibility, and in opposition to heathen objectors, he 
charges men with being the cause of their own misery. They 
cannot cast the blame on fate or destiny. ^^ If the evil are 
evil in accordance with destiny, by the decrees of Providence, 
they are not blameworthy and deserving of the pumshment 
which is inflicted by the laws." " If destiny makes men to 
injure one another, and to be injured by one another, what 
need is there of laws ? . . But the law destroys destiny, teach- 
ing that virtue should be learned and diligently performed, 
and that vice should be avoided, and that it is produced by 
want of discipline. Therefore, there is no destiny." It is in 
hia treatise, " Concerning Free-WiU," that Methodius discusses 
the question of the origin of evil, denying that it is traceable 
to Ood or to the eternity of matter, or its qualities, but to 
man's voluntary disobedience. 
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and tlie Sibyl. The last is cited with unquestiomiig fkitk 
and evidently in the conviction tliat it would not be exoepttr^i 
apiiust, HA a Christian forgery, by the heathen objector. In- 
deed, modem writers, to prove that the unity of God was 
accepted by the wiser heathens, would only need to adopt tlie 
argument of Lactantius, as he quotes from Aristotle, Platu, 
Cleanthes, Virgil, Ovid, and many others.* All the Sibyk 
it is asserted, witnessed to the same truth. 

Various errors of the philosophers, both speculative and 
practical, mcluding the ascription by the Stoics of a divine 
cliaracter and vitality to the stars, are refuted. The eternity 
of matter is denied, and its creation by God asserted. A be- 
ginning of this order of things, there must have been.t Vhiit 
coiihists of the perishable cannot be naturaUy imperishable. 

The doctrine of the Stoics, which permitted, if it did not 
encourage, suicide, is censured by Lactantius. The commu- 
nity of wives, which Plato introduced into his " Eepubhc," i 
excites his indignant rebuke. The apostasy and depravity of 
the race is asserted from the facts of experience and heathen 
te6timony.§ The blindness of reason which resulted, allowed 
wise men to err. They did not seek the true fountains of 
light. Lactantius does not, like some of his predecessors, 
credit Plato with wisdom borrowed from the Jewish Script- 
m'es.[ lie criticises the philosophy of Pythagoras, which 
compared life, with its two paths, to the letter T, and gives 
his own interpretation of it in accordance with Christian doc- 
trincT" Vice offers a smooth and flower-strewn path, inviting 
by wealth, honor, repose and pleasure; although these are 
conjoined with injustice, pride, lust, falsehood and foDy. The 
heavenly way, on the other hand, is difficult and steep, rough 
with thorns and hard to tread, but justice, temperance^ truth 
and wisdom characterize it. 

But the pleasures of vice are short, while its pains are last- 
ing. Of virtue the reverse ia true. Life is a warfare, and to 
attain the true good of the soul there must be patience and 
toil. Sometimes the wicked triumph, and the good are op- 
pressed, and " if virtue is to have no e2dstence after the disso- 

• Dlv. iMl, Lib. L 4. t lb., H. 10. % lb,, UL 20. 

S Xb., IV. 1. I K)., IV. a. T lb., IV. 4. 
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hidon :*f zixt "mcj." ve miglit well despair. lint Tirmt fmdf 
::* cv»rLT»e:ia4.tj.rL xl •"the goods of eTeriastiiip lift;.'** To 
t .in, I'lifcre^fitia* pTiLagoras, Pkto and Cicero tore testi- 
ni.»i.y.* Tiiir f=rT»crJ:^ fiatune of man, and Lis capac-itr for 
virriHu fcr-rar lis iiLHi jrralitT. Virtue ih perpetual, and de^th 
tliLJi^ t:»:>:. t-: Lii- revari or sul-ject* him to the penalty of 
Lli cr.zii'A. ^ Z^iA.u tie S:>L»ic tauirht that there were infenial 
r-.j-l .tiir, ki.i tLj*i lie L":»>ies ^.d the g^xd were scjiaratod fn)m 
t--«a^ 'f lie wi^kt-i : iLli tlje i.'Tzner enjoyed jK.-A**<*ful anj 
-i.J^-.tf-I rn-jji 'i^s* 1-t tlai liie lilies' siL^ered j''j:,i*-LTi»«'Tjt itj 
d-kTt j--.*e-, aiii in dneiii::il a'ysie*^* SlnJlar if lUv V'*i^.- 
Li.'Ly ai2u.-ed fr^m iLe SHyllliie Pjeiii&. aiid Lu:u«•?^^u^ uf inn 

C>f Vie C'tLer wTir!:.js of LaTiantius, ** On tat A ii^c^*' o^ f i v» * 
tie - E;-:: .'ine k.^ Lii In^tltutea," "The Maim«.f ii. r.-ttfi- Iw 
iVrbeiut »r? I>ieL'" and ** The Workmaut?iiij) o* ^n*'' * •/• "** .1 
rw»:TL-Atijn of Man** — the last two only nM|iiif« om ii.»t,,^t 
Th-it •• On the Anger uf God,** i^ iu n*fuialj«;i. o' f i** I ; •.,.•♦. ,, 
d(>.'triiie of impasaive deities. That ou tlj< o*uti «;' * ^1^* , 
t'jrs, interj^rete the fate they experienced a* i. niy ncM**' ^ «, 
the ju^t di-^pleasure of God oii aeeouu? of f **♦»• ««f .♦ x« -♦ ,^ 
Lst 'jf tiie f -jur is reallv a treatii>e 01: nat 'irj ♦.*-•. f^ *».•..- 
t:e gtmcture (f the human boriy hik h im^^ j • ^^. ^ 

the wie'Ljiii and ])rovidence oMjj* ^t*^' »♦ * i.w- 
citeiit, the ar^mmente of bo'srdi*^,. ';><>-♦ «»,j 
trnting the a^iaj^tatiout man:i*^»;* »•'.*. -.^ 
"World. La'•tantiu^ jT'*^ ilJi*' ';• •:- »« • - ^ ^, . 
HEfUt'w i5U'.''.'ei«ivt::y tut n>e:;. ^-r- '• .* ,, / , ^' 

La'ldi.tiuf r*r/ •:r!-J>: r :\ »•: -^^ . 
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and (if that be a genuine part of this system) the assumption 
of beautiful human forms, those of graceful boys and attract- 
ive virgins, by the powers of light, and their union with the 
male and female spirits of darkness. From India, he took 
the Emanation theory (all light was a part of the Deity, and 
in one sense the soul of the world), the metempysehoais, the 
triple di\'ifiion of human souls, the one the pure, which re- 
ascended at once, and was reunited to the primal light; the 
second, the semi-pure, which, having passed through a purga- 
torial process, returned to earth, to pass through a second 
order of life ; the third, of obstinate and irreclaimable eviL 
From India, perhaps, came his Homophorus, as the Greeks 
called it, his Atlas, who supported the earth upon his 
shoulders, and his Splenditenens, the circumambient air. 
From Chaldea, he borrowed the power of astral inSaences, 
and he approximated to the solar worship of an expiring 
paganism. Christ, the Mediator, like the Mithra of his 
countrymen, had his dwelling in the sun." 

Leaving it as an open question whether the Dualism of 
Zoroaster was developed from Monism, or had Monism sub- 
sequently grafted upon it, to perfect and harmonize a scheme 
which without it would be repulsive with its aspect of ever- 
lasting and hopeless conflict, there can be no doubt that 
nearly in the times of Mani, Persian Orthodoxy asserted a 
higher Unity, above all conflicting Dualism. Taking his 
stand upon this ground, as we may presume, Mani may have 
flattered himself with the hope of effecting a harmonizing 
combination of the Magian and the Christian faith. Mani 
accordingly supposed two principles, absolutely opposed to 
each other, with their opposite creations — God, the original 
good, the primal light, from whom aU good, all light ^na- 
nates, and original Evil, matter, darkness, fire without light) 
working only to confuse and destroy. Nearly connected with 
the king of liie empire of light were ^ons, his representatives, 
channels for the diffusion of the primal light, and Deities in 
such a sense as not to detract from the supreme honor of the 
primal essence. A glimmer from the realm of light reaches 
the powers of darkness as they approach it in their mutual 
strife, and they are attracted by its splendor. They combine 



to penetrate it, an.: 27- - - zlj: - -^r_- ^ : ' 1^ 

The bolv JEons ar^ i:-r^~^j_=i - - :_ -r: ^. — - 

out of the darknear. 1—* ^ 1 .it j-zrr. 

the God-like elprrifr:: -^- - - :::-ii-- r_ — ^ i. 
rendered powerlerr. " "^^"^ . ^ . -:--_ ^ 2 

Buddhist element c-.Urr- i_ z_ i.:-' i-iir::: r-^ 

fetteriiiff the gT»ir::. 1- : ■ rL_-_ *- -x * 2-- • — r— ." 



final result beiic' - ■--- . '"-• - 
irould be the trim:-:- c: I".*^ 
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prcnluces, at ai: eniiium: :•;. zroi^. r.::?!-^^:::. ti:-. -£- :*. A ••*-'• v^*' 
-Z{/^, answering t*- t-^- h-jitrJr rnvwUnt %'nu, Tii^i .K<>u 
generates the j/rim it tv- rnau, ii- oraer t«» opp<>so liim to tlio 
powere of darkneec. Ht;. Tritx. tiit- iiTt- pure elenionts of fire- 
light, air, water, ai^u eanL. enierr into tlie conflict, l^y flu-ir llf*^- 
giving power, thex are hir aliief- against Ahriman^H *]'•«♦?'»•?'" i/ 
influence. Indeed, ther are not elements of arfv^fJ f>* ** 
but of a hiirher worid wiiicL radiates and mani (<•*♦« *' * *" * ^.t 

essence. To them, the corresponding impure «fl<*' *- *-< ^.^^ ^u\ 

reahn of darkness are opposed. 
But the primitJTe man is worsted in th«* ^//"^.t*^ i.tit. ^ >; 

aid, and has the living sjiirit, emanating/ J«mui ^t,» j**. .1 

essence, Bent to his relief. He is r«>tf;r**«J, K^h vr. t . . ,,, 

of a part of his light essence, the mu;Jdy»^ «»'mi' rS^ 

absorbed and Inixed with matter. 
Tliis is a seed of divine life wLI'l xuMtr «/i ;--«•-, . . 

developei Through it, the wJ]J>y itnmi* .,/• >. . 

darkness 18, in spite of itsc^lf, 1/> v Viui^ ,r >' >. - , 

crless. To recover and puri/j *** »'f.*^ . . » , 
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loose from its dark confinement, rises, and in the pure air and 
li<;ht, ai^ires to its kindred above. Thus the Manichean could 
spi^ak of a sufiering son of man longing on erery tree, of a 
Christ crucified in eveij souL Even pagan fables furnished 
drapery for their ideas. 

The powers of darkness now see themselves deprived of 
the soul element on which they had seized. Bj its kindred 
sun-spirit, it is gradually set free, evaporated, drawn forth to 
light. Soon, the kingdom of darkness, deprived of its stolen 
light, must sink back to gloom and death. The soul element 
still remaining, and striving to liberate itself, must be securely 
cliarm-bound. II once man, the image of primitive man, is 
constitutetl. By a feat worthy of the wildest fancies of Greek 
mythology, the result is achieved, so that man becomes a 
microcosm — a copy of the entire world of light and darkness, 
a mirror of all the powers of heaven and earth. Such is every 
man that is bom, since, in the generation of each, the evil 
nature, matter, which forms the body, absorbs the powers of 
light, and thus in man both are combined. 

But the light-nature in him attains to conscious and free 
evolution. It aspires to govern the coiporeal world in its de- 
tails. There is danger, notwithstanding its double constitu- 
tion, that it may assiune dominion. To prevent this, man's 
lower nature is appealed tq, and the powers of darkness with 
him, to partake of the fruits of the trees of Paradise, that he 
may be kept from the consciousness of his real kindred. But 
the artifice is baffled by an angel of light — Christ himself, the 
Spirit of the Sun. The next resource is to seduce man through 
his associate. Eve, to yield to carnal desires, and become a 
slave to nature. In this, the tempters succeed. The soul is 
bound down to a material body, and, in the propagation of the 
race, the bondage is continually renewed. Spirit is indeed 
bom of spirit, but flesh also of flesh. Human nature bears 
still the original stain. The spirit is ever struggling with the 
flesh. The law brings it to the consciousness of evil. It can 
be delivered only by the interposition of the Spirit of the 
Sun, who must reveal himself in humanity. 

But this spirit cannot unite with a material body. It must 
assume only a shadowy, sensible form, to be apprehended by 
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3G6 ATHAKASIUS. HUAST. 

** places the antagonism between Christianity and heatihenim 
in its most pronounced form, and distinctly repudiates any 
attempt, like those made by Clemens and Origen, to discov® 
any independent goodness or truth in Greek philosophyi 
making it his object to show that heathen lore was generaDy 
false and foolish, and that when it attained or approximated 
to the truth, it was but a feeble echo of the distinct revda- 
tions of tlie Old Testament." * In his treatise against Hier- 
ooUs, EusebiuB exposes the assumptions made in behalf of 
Apollonius of Tyana, whose pretended miracles his biographer, 
Philistratus, did not himself believe. At^ the close of this 
treatise, Eusebius gives his views against the necessity of fate. 
In some of his sermons, also, he discusses the doctrines of the 
providence and justice of God, and sets forth proo& of the 
immortality and spiritual nature of the soul. 

The writings of Athanasius (29S-371 A. d.) are mainly in 
defence of the orthodox doctrine impugned by Arius. Yet 
he wrote two treatises against the Pagans, exposing the origin 
of idolatry in human apostasy, and refuting the Oriental 
theory of a dual Deity, designed to explain the presence and 
collision of good and evil in the world. Neither the Qod& of 
the poets, the world, nor any of its parts, can be recognized 
B8 true divinities. God exists, and His existence is manifest 
to reason through our thought, which is neither corporeal nor 
mortal, and through the beautiful order of the universe, which 
proves the existence of an intelligent author. In bia " Oration 
Against the Gentiles," Athanasius denies that evil was in the 
beginning. The Greeks had wandered, he said, from the 
right way, in having affirmed evil to be in substance, and to 
have an actual existence of its own. This was grounded upon 
one of two errors : either the denial that the Demiurge was 
the creator of the things that are, or the assertion, that if he 
was so, he must needs be the creator of evil. But evil does 
not come from the good, nor is it in it, or through it. It is 
traceable to the soul's revolt from higher and better things.* 

Hilary, who died 367 A.D., in the first of his twelve books 
on the Trmity, which serves as a preface to the whole, con- 
tends that blessedness consists not in wealth or ea^e, or the 

* Donaldson's Literature of Ancient Greece, IE. 3S1. 
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3C3 GREGOET. AMBB08E. 

St- Gregory of Xyssa (330-395 ? a. d.), in his books on Scrip- 
ture, disfussea que»tions concerning the creation of the world, 
the formation of man, the natore and the origin of the sonl. 
On tliis latter point, he refutes the opinion of Origen that the 
soul exists anterior to the body. In another treatise, he gives 
his views as to the method to be employed in refuting eiror- 
iots. Regard must be had to the common principles of rea- 
son, concerning which both parties are agreed, and in disput- 
ing against the Atheists, the existence of God must be proved 
from tlie creation of the world. In the case of the Pagan, 
who admits many divinities, it must be shown him that there 
can be but one sovereignly perfect. 

In a treatise against the Manicheans, St. Gregory calls in 
the aid of syllogism to prove that evil is not an incorruptible 
and xmcreated thing, any more than the devil who is the au- 
thor of it. In his treatise on the soul, after dealing with the 
sentiments of philosophers and heretics, he argues that it is a 
substance spiritual and immortal, united- to the body, pervad- 
ing it and acting through it. 

A disciple of Origen, Gregory is the representative of the 
separation, beginning in his time, of theology and philosophy, 
lie reasons like one endeavoring to prop up a wavering faith. 
Aristotelian and Platonic ideas, and a teleological physiology, 
are combined with biblical propositions. He holds that faith 
in immortality is essential to virtue, but he does not, like Lac- 
tantius, proceed to construct on this an argument for inunor- 
tality. This must be maintained by speculation and scientific, 
rather than moral, arguments. He denies the power of 
thought to be an attribute of matter. In a treatise "On 
Destiny," he, like Eusebius, endeavors to refute the Greek 
philosophical notions on the subject. 

St. Ambrose (333-397 a.d.). Bishop of Milan, memorable 
for the bold rebuke with which he confronted the Emperor 
Theodosius, as well as for his high rank among the Christian 
Fathers, in }iis discussions on the Happy Life, points out 
the methods by which it is to be attained. The principal of 
these is, to follow the light of right reason, by which the pas- 
sions may be controlled and repressed. These passions may 
not be extinguished, but they may be held in check, and in 
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doing good or eyil, we act as free and yoluntarj agents. In 
his first book of ^' Offices," St. Ambrose enlarges upon the 
doctrine of a Divine Providence, and, against some of the 
philosophers, contends that it is universal. He meets the 
objection that the wicked prosper, by the theory that life is a 
conflict, and the future state is one of reward or punishment. 
The duties of man are set forth in accordance with this theory. 
Man's highest good is not material, but spiritual. Apparent 
good or evil is not always really such. Indeed, apparent evil 
may be real good, and real good apparent evil. In conclusion, * 
St. Ambrose holds that in all cases, the right must have the 
preference over the expedient or useful. In this connection, 
nsoiy is condemned as a kind of robbery, and it is asserted 
that interest is no proper basis for friendship. 

The writings of St. Chrysostom (about 344-407 a. d.) consist 
ahnost exclusively of sermons, homilies, and comments on the 
Scriptures. His Episcopal dignity at Constantinople, his 
severe asceticism, his reverses of fortune — for he died in exile 
— combine with his learning, his eloquence and his boldness, 
to render him memorable ; and yet only infrequently or inci- 
dentally does he enter into discussion of questions of natural 
theology. In his sixty-fourth sermon he oonf utes those who > 
represent demons as governing the world, and rebukes those 
\Fho murmur under divine chastisements. Against the Ano- 
mians, he asserts, in one of his homilies, the incomprehensi- 
bility of the divine nature. In his books on " Providence," 
he answers the question, Why are the righteous afflicted and 
persecuted, if there is a Providence that governs the world ? 
lie finds its solution in a future state of retribution, where 
each wQl receive his deserts. If only the wicked sufiEered 
here, men would easily persuade themselves into a disbelief 
of future penalty. If only the righteous suffered, men would 
infer that virtue was the cause of adversity. Their suf- 
fering has its use, to expiate their sins, and correct their 
faults ; or, if they fall, the lesson is one of humility and self- 
distrust 

In a letter of consolation, he represents sin as the only real 
evil that is to be feared. All other ills may be borne with 
patience, for the love of God. Life is but a journey, and all 
24 
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worldlj goods are but dust and smoke. In his ^'Oratioii 
Against the Gentiles," lie asserts that faidi most receive mucli 
which reason cannot explain. '' I know," he says, ^ that God 
is everywhere, and all entire in every part of the world, but I 
know not how it can be. I am assured that God is without 
beginning, but I cannot conceive how that is. Human reason 
cannot comprehend a being who has no beginning." In his 
remarks on the virtues and on the passions, Chirsostom recog- 
nizes elements which attest the moral order of the world. 

St. Jerome (345-420 ▲. d.) is famous as the translator of the 
Septuagint and a commentator on the books of the Bible. 
Although his writings are so voluminous, they famish little 
which lH?ars directly upon the themes which engage our atten- 
' tion. As the translator of a portion of Origen's writings, he 
was Busjuvted of holding some of his obnoxious views, and 
the suspicion in his early years was just. But against this, 
when it at length grew into a chaige, he vehemently protests, 
lie expressly repudiates Origen's doctrine that souls have 
been sent from heaven to earth on account of their sins, and 
incarnated in bodies, as in a prison. With this he classes the 
belief that devils will yet repent and be saved, and that the 
body will be raised with flesh and bones at the resurrection. 
lie hesitates to accept either of the three theories of the origin 
of the soul ; that of TertuUian and Lactantius, that they are pro- 
pagateil ; that of infusion after the formation of l^e body ; and 
that of Origen and some Greek authors, that souls were created 
at the same time that the world was made. This matter he 
leaves to the knowledge of God, and of those to whom He may 
see fit to reveal it, only he professes his belief that Qod is Ae 
creator of soul and body. On the subject of free-will, he 
seems at times to betray a Pelagian tendency. In his '^ Com- 
mentary on Habakkuk," he maintains that Gtnl's particular 
providence extends only over men, while all other beings are 
subject merely to a general providence. He is not insensible 
to the excellences of Pagan character, and in one of his con- 
solatory letters, brings forward numerous examples of Pagans 
who have triumphed over the fear of death. BKs inference is 
that the Christian should meet it with greater courage. 
The great name of St. Augostine (354r430 a. i>.\ illustiioas 
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872 AT7GU6TINE ON FAITH AND BEASOIT. 

clear its apprehensioii. It cannot be changed into body, for 
it wonld be necessaiy that the eonl should will it, or that the 
body shoidd constrain it ; both of which are absurd. The 
place and composition of the sonl are sabseqnentlj discussed. 

In his books on " Free-Will/' St. Angostine traoes sin to the 
perversion of what was given for a good end. In his Wbrk 
on ^^ The True Eeligion," he asserts that the philosophers re- 
cognized the falsehood of the popular religion, even while 
they conformed to its external rites. Plato despaired of con- 
vincing the people of the truth of his own maxims. Seligion 
must not be sought among philosophers whose toachings were 
contradicted by their actions. 

Sin is voluntary, and to recover men from it, to heal them 
of the disease, use must be made both of authority and reason. 
Death, feebleness and pain a,, evils flowing fromL, but they 
are not without use in detaching the soul from worldly tJungs. 

In one of his letters to Marcellinus, Augustine confesses 
his indecision in regard to certain questions that concern the 
soul, which neither Scripture nor reason has detennined. 
Scripture and reason, he says, cannot be opposed to one 
another, for if reason shows itself opposed to Scripture, it is 
a false deceiver, and not the true reason ; and if what is de- 
rived from Scripture is found directly opposed to plain rear 
son, it must be admitted that Scripture has been ill under- 
stood. In another letter — ^to Jerome — ^he disputes the doctrine 
of the Stoics, that all sins are equally heinous, and excepts to 
the teaching of the philosophers that we cannot have one viiv 
tue without possessing all. In his resolution of more than 
eighty questions cm different subjects, he discusses many 
things which belong to the sphere of natural theology. 
Among these are the nature and relations of the soul^ Cicero's 
definition of virtue, the Platonic ideas, the use which God 
makes of human wickedness. 

■ But it is in his most elaborate ^^ Treatise on the City of 
Ood," that Augustine enters most f uUy into an examination 
of heathen religion and philosophy. Here he indicates his 
high estimate of Plato, even while he sharply criticises many 
of his speculations. He exposes in the most unsparing man- 
ner the inconsistencies and absurdities of Koman mythologji 
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The subject of evil and iU orig^D occupied a large ahare of 
AngoBtine'e attention, as might be inferred from his early 
Manichean tendencies, with which his Cliristiau faith came in 
irreconcilable and fatal conflict To this subject, 00 largely 
discussed by his predeceesors, and so necessarilj involved in 
the Qnostic systems, he repeatedly refers in his writings. In 
his Enchiridum, for instance, he discusses the nature of evil, 
and shows how profonndly he had reflected npon the great 
problem involved in it. He holds that by a supremely good 
Creator all things were originally made good, but not 
enpremely or indefectibly good. Evil is simply n^;ative, 
the absence of good. There can, in fact, be no evil where 
there is no good, and the evil of sin can inhere only in an 
intelligent moral nature, which, as such, ia good. In the 
universe, moreover, that which is called evil, when r^plated 
and pat in its own place, only enhances our admiration of 
the good : " For we enjoy and value the good more when we 
compare it with the evil," " Almighty God, supremely good, 
' would never permit the existence of anything evil among 
His works, if He were not so omnipotent and good that He 
oiin bring good even out of evil.' " As disease ia the privation 
of health, so " what are called vices in the soul are nothing but 
privations of natural good." Free-will is asserted, and each 
individual is held responsible for his conduct. 

In Augustine, we meet neither with any exaggerated eeti- 
mste of the wisdom of heathen philosophy, nor aach deprecia>- 
tlDu of it, as that in which Tertullian sometimes rather riots 
than indulges. Wherever he meets with truth, he recognizes 
it, no matter by what hps uttered. " If those," he saya, *' who 
aie called phUosopbers, and especially the Flatonists, have 
said aught that is true and in harmony with onr faith, we are 
not only not to shrink from it, but to d^m it for our own 
use from those who have unlawful possesnon of it" 

Of this date is Syneuos, Bishop of Ptolemais, who had eariy 
been a hearer and admirer of the celebrated Hypatia, and 
candidly confessed that he was doctrinally more in sympathy 
with Origen than with Theophilus. Some of hiB hymns 
blend Platonism with Chriatianity.* 

■ Donaldion'a Greek LltentnTe, H. IMS. 
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the Emperor TheodosiiiB, and oonBtitntmg one of his most 
important works, he appears as a champion of the Christian 
faith* He avails himself of the testimony of the heathen 
philosophers and historians to prove the antiquity and reason- 
ableness of the Jewish religion, and to show its superiority in 
these respects to that of the Greeks. It is exhibited in con- 
trast with Paganism, while Julian's estimate of Plato^ placing 
him above Moses, is refuted. 

Theodoret, bom at Antioch, ▲. n. 386, and elevated to the 
episcopate, is justly regarded as one of the most eminoit of 
the Christian Fathers. As a controversialist and a commen- 
tator upon the Scripture, he attained high distinction. In 
the last book of his work " Against Heretics," he gives an 
exposition of the faith of the Church. The sole principle of 
all things, he holds, is God, eternal, infinite, uncompounded, 
incorporeal, supremely good, supremely just A Divine 
Providence is proved by the admirable arrangement of the 
heavenly bodies, by the wonderful order of the elemental 
forces, by the construction of the different parts of the human 
body, and the empire over the material creation, conferred on 
man. Even what seem discordant elements, wants, and hard- 
ships, have their use. The practice of virtue is not vain, 
since a recompense awaits it in the life to come. 

Of Salvian, one of the Fathers of the Church, who flourished 
about A. D. 440, and was a priest at Marseilles, there r^nain to 
us eight books " On the Providence of God." ♦ This Provi- 
dence is universal ; it rules all, and will judge all. Reason 
testifies in part to this. But how then do Pagans sometimes 
prosper more than Christians, and the wicked more than the 
good ? It would suffice to confess ignorance, and that it does 
not belong to man to unfold the secret designs of God, or 
render reasons for His impenetrable judgments. We are in 
this world to be disciplined by suffering. Who can daim the 
sinlessness that deserves good alone i The morals of the age 
furnish a reply. From this point Salvian digresses to admin- 
ister sharp reproof to the abounding wickedness. 

From the first century onward, the teachers of the Church 
had exhibited leanings toward materialistic views of the souli 

• Du Pin holds this doabtfoL 
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be said to be in bell, and anotber in beaven t What eeparatee 
tbem } If the soul is cot somewhere, it is eveiywhere. How, 
then, could it be eaid to desceod or rise J * 

KbanertuB repUes that the bodI is incorporeal, for it is made 
in the image of God. It doee not depend on corporeal sense, 
bnt it animates and informs matter. The view of Jerome 
and others was simply, that after the resmrection, the sonls 
of men will have spiritual bodies, adapted to their natnre. 
It 1b Etrange that any Christian should imagine that be will 
see God with his botiily eyes. As to the soul being local or 
extended, it may be asked in what part of the body is it, and 
bow sball it be divided? Why does it not lose something of 
its energy when a part of the body is removed f If the sotd 
may be in part in the arm, then it is divisible. But that 
cannot be, for all divisible things may be dealt with in parts. 
But the soul is entire in its movements. It has neither 
length, breadth, nor height. It has neither interior nor 
exterior parts. It thinks, feels, fancies, in its whole substance. 
The soul has quality, but not qoantity. Man, unlike the 
beasts, can know himself also ; through bis body, things cor- 
poreal; without the body, things spiritnaL Moreover, the 
soul can conceive what transcends sense. No perfect geo- 
metrical figure can be drawn, bnt we can conceive it How, 
again, does it know its own thought t Not by sense. 

That the sonl has not weight or measorable qoantity, is 
proved by the sentiments of heathen philosophers, who held 
that the soul is incorporeal. So thought Ambrose, Angus- 
tine, Jerome. Hilary, however, is expressly excepted. No 
little ingenuity is shown in meeting the objection that the 
soul in lucal in the body. As to heaven and heU, they are 
nut to hii understood as diSerent places, but different states. 
The eoul sees what is incorporeal, without corporeal presence. 

" Fauatus. Btobop ot Rbegtiuiii, In Qtid, tad one of Uie moct ptomlnaot Mmt- 
Palagtaiia afMt the middle of the flfUi cental?, M *1m> Gemuidliu, wbo Ilred 
near Its close, keld tlut In ever; created object matter md farm ere united. All 
created Ibinm are limited, exlat In space, and are malarial. Tbej baTe qttanUt; 
and quBlitj— (iod only being exalted aboTS and Independent of the logical 
categoricfi. But qnantl^ hiTOlvea relaUoQ to space and extenalOD, so tluU the 
loal dwelling In the bodj it mateilaL Cassian, tlie chief founder of teml- 
Frlnglaulem, aid Hilar;, Blabop ot PolcUert, held BobeUntiall; the aame Tlewa. 
-Uedehw EO'B ITU. Iff Phil., L 358, 
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of the Cliristian Fathers, and his works have been repeatedly 
reprinted. Ue was one of the African bishops exiled by 
Thrasimond, an admirer of Angustine, whose style he imitated 
and whose doctrine he followed. Summoned to reply to 
Faustus, whose writings had been published at Constantinople, 
he wrote a work, in the close of which he treats of the origin 
of souls, whether bv immediate creation or traduction. Like 
Augustine, he leaves the question undecided. On either side 
were insoluble difficulties. He concludes that we must hold 
that the soul is not body, but spirit ; it is not a portion of the 
divine substance, but a creature f it is not put into the body 
ns a prison for its past sins, but by God's appointment, that 
it mav live. 

Boetliius, whose full name is Anicius Manlins Torquatus 
Severinus Boetius, is classed by Du Pin among ecclesiastical 
writers. TThether there is sufficient warrant for this, is still, 
among scholars, an open question. The views of Gibbon and 
Niebuhr are adverse to those of the multitude, who in past 
centuries have conceded to him the credit of a Christian au- 
thor. Their opinion is strengthened by the fact that no ref- 
erence is made by Boethius to Chrisianity where we should 
most expect it, as well as by the fact that in the age in whieli 
he lived, he may have been greatly indebted to Christianity, 
without being disposed to confess it. His writings are per- 
vaded by a strong religious theism. They indicate the au- 
thor's firm belief in prayer and providence, and for the period 
of neariy a thousand years enjoyed a most remarkable popu- 
larity. They were one of the classics of the middle ages, 
translated into Hebrew, High German, French and Anglo- 
Saxon — Alfred the Great giving the chief of them to his 
countiymen in their own tongue. 

The Christian character of Boethius was the more readily 
conceded, while several works, distinctly Christian, were popu- 
larly, but falsely, ascribed to him. Their acceptance by the 
Scholastics is explained in his case, as in that of Seneoa, by 
their elevated moral tone, and their accordance with the 
fundamental truths of natural religion. The parallel between 
the two men, might be extended to their lives as well as their 
writings, for each was the victim of arbitrary power. When 
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all. His argament for the existence of God reminds ns of Dr. 
Samuel Clarke's reasoning. We observe the world, and dis- 
cern imperfections ; but the imperfect is known only in con- 
trast with the perfect, which we must assume to exist The 
terms which Boethius uses with reference to the divine exist- 
ence betray the Xeo-Platonism that leavened his conceptions. 
He is thoroughly penetrated, not only with a sense of the 
orderly construction and subjection to law of the physical 
world, but with the conviction of a moral order, over which 
" the One and the Good " presides. Fate is but the mediating 
principle between God and TTia works, and to it spiritual 
agencies are subject, working out His wilL Sometimes it is 
employed in a sense scarcely distinguishable from Providence, 
which is, however, the transcendent divine tmderstanding 
itself. In all these, however, there is no conflict. They may 
be regarded as concentric circles, equally related to the com- 
mon personality, the central prima dwinitas. 

Physical evil is explained as only the means for good, serv- 
ing either to carry out some operation of nature to its end, or 
to exercise the virtues of the good, and reform or punish the 
wicked. Moral evil is derived, not from matter, but from the 
human soul, endowed as it is with freedom. " The majority 
of men are wicked" — so far, depravity is recognized and 
asserted ; but there are those who arc complete in virtue, and 
Boethius knows nothing of a depravity radical to the heart, or 
of the necessity of expiation. " The salvation (health or 
blessedness) of the soul is righteousness." This, however, is 
but another form of the Stoic precept, living according to 
nature. ^^ Sin enslaves the soul ;" but this is held not in any 
Augustinian, but rather in the Pelagian sense. 

As to virtue, it is, in itself, its own reward ; and as to vice, 
it is its own punishment. The reward is inalienable from the 
virtuous; the penalty inseparable from the vicious. Yet in 
addition to the curse that cleaves to the very nature of wicked- 
ness, there comes also the infliction of the divine judge, and 
this need not be corporeal or earthly. Purgatorial inflictions 
are admitted, but in the Platonic rather than the churchlj 
dogmatic sense. Indeed, on this point Seneca and Boethius 
seem to be in accord. 
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miracles and visionB of departed spirits with whicli ibej 
abonnd would natuiall j recall to some minds his own language, 
as attributed to him by Da Pin, " We are deceived (JiiUim/ur) 
because we are men " — ^Popes as weU as others. 

Maximus, confessor (580-662), noted as a leading opponent 
of the Monothelites, taught that God had revealed Himself in 
His works as well as His word. Among other matters, he 
discusses briefly, the nature and use of the passions. Among 
his '^ Maxims," are many on the principles of morality. like 
80 many previous writers, he produced a treatise on the Soul, 
designed to prove it incorporeal, uncompounded and im- 
mortal. 

John of Damascus, who belongs to the eighth centuiy, ifi to 
be classed with the writers above mentioned. In the second 
book of his treatise on the orthodox faith, he treats of created 
beings, angels, demons and men. Man is composed of soul 
and body, the former being spiritual and inmaortal. The 
author discusses its faculties, passions, actions and freedom, 
which last consists in its power over its own actions. He 
examines also the subjects of providence, foreknowledge and 
predestination. His writings had great authority in the East, 
and commanded the respect of the Western Scholastics. 
Among his works are to be found a dialogue between a Sara- 
cen and Christian. Another dialogue is designed to refute 
the Manicheans. 

John of Damascus is among the first — ^if not the first — to 
take note of the Ispread of the religion of Mohammed. In 
his day it had already, by its rapid spread, excited surprise and 
apprehension. Its marked characteristic, by which'it assumed 
a Protestant aspect toward the prevalent religions of the East, 
was its monotheism. Trinitarianism, with ail its internal vari- 
ations, as well as gross corruptions, had shown itself intolerant 
as it became dominant. But dissent was only partially sup- 
pressed. Threatened by temporal and eternal punishments in 
the Theodosian edict, it retained a latent natality, especially 
among the Ebionitic Christians of the Nabathsean wilderness, 
>and of certain portions of Arabia. To one of their numberi 
Kora, who preached at Mecca the unity of God and the resur- 
rection of the dead, Mohammed himself, who heard him, is 
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thing like Dualism, as well as the Christian Trinity, the One 
God was absolntelj enthroned over all creatures and events. 
His providence was nniversal, and His will supreme. The 
faithful disciple of Hohanmied, resolving all into that will, 
could scarcely fail to become a predestinarian fatalist. Here 
was one tendency. Another was soon to appear. 

At a very early stage in the historical development of Mo- 
hammedanism, there were manifested tendencies toward a 
surprising freedom of speculation. " Wfisib ben AtA formed 
a school of seceders {mutazalas) whom we may term Ration- 
alists ; since they teach that all knowledge is attained through 
Season, and must necessarily be so attained ; that, therefore, 
the discrimination between good and evil is within the province 
of Eeason ; that nothing is known to be wrong or right nntil 
Keason has distinguished them ; that man has perfect freedom, 
is the author of his own actions, both good and evil, and 
deserves reward or punishment accordingly. They uphold the 
unity and the justice of God ; teach that the tendency of 
actions to the happiness of the many, is a good criterion of 
Right.^' * 

Moreover, while two articles, simple enough in themselves, 
and adapted to popular apprehension, constituted at first the 
entire and simple creed of the Prophet's followers, their con- 
tact with surrounding nations brought their faith into collision 
with hostile beliefs, and the necessity was imposed, to defend 
it by the pen as well as by the sword. Through Syrian Chris- 
tians, they became acquainted with the writings of Aristotle. 
A Nestorian was the friend and physician of the Prophet. 
Medical, and afterward philosophical authors, had been trans- 
lated by Syrian scholars, and thus Greek learning Vas made 
accessible to the Arabian thirst for knowledge. During the 
reign of Ahmamun, and at his instance (81S-833), the works 
of Aristotle were translated, and brought wiAin the reach of 
Arabic scholars. Nor were the writings of his commentators 
overlooked. Plato's HepiMic, TimamSy and Latos were trans- 
lated into Arabic. The advantages thus afforded to Alfarabi, 
Avicenna and Averroes are obvious. The two first had studied 
with Syrian and Christian physicians. Alfarabi was also 

* Fraser'B Kagazine, 1873. 
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TJeberweg concedes him a recognized position in the liir-t. 
of philosophy. The recent translation of his "Alehem\ 
Happiness," by 11. A. Ilomes, an American scholar, eim i 
us to test the claims of this Arabian philosopher, who i. 
also be called a theosophist, to the rank to which in his i.> 
day, and at length, after the lapse of ages, once again, lie I 
been elevated. 

Al-Ghazzali was a native of Khorasan, bom about jl. 
1056. Educated as a Mohammedan, his mind was earl\ 
prey to doubt, and for a time he was an absolute skej ► : 
IDs learning and genius, however, recommended him to t 
sovereign, who bestowed upon him a professorship in t. 
College of Bagdad. Harassed by doubts, he resigned L 
position, and went as a pilgrim to Mecca and Jerusalem. 1 1 
returned to his native Khorasan, to devote himself to mo;i<i - 
tic study and devotion, and write out the results of hi 
careful meditation. 

The temper of his mind was not unlike that of Pascal. II 
saps the foundations of philosophy, that he may find a larp. : 
place for faith. He studies man in his feebleness and strength, 
in his degradation and his nobleness, bringing out the con- 
trast between the creature of clay and the child of God, iii 
sentences and paragraphs that repeatedly remind us vi 
" Pascal's Thoughts." Again, we are struck by the parallel 
between the Mohammedan philosopher, Al-6hazzali, and die 
French philosopher, Des Cartes. The latter flung aside all 
his previous opinions and beliefs, that, starting from the 
simple argument, " I think, therefore I am," he might con- 
struct on a solid base a system of demonstrated truth. The 
Mohammedan seems to have passed through a similar experi- 
ence ; and in the work now translated, we see the condosions 
at which he arrived— conclusions the more important to u^, 
from the fact stated by Mr. Homes in his introduction, that 
his translation has been made from the Turkish edition of 
1845, and that it thus indicates not only the opinions of a 
philosopher of eight hundred years ago, but the views which 
are regarded or tolerated as orthodox at the present day. 

These views are certainly remarkable, considering the 
source from which they come. We are scarcely surpriised at 
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the estimate of their author, given by the veteran German 
professor, Tholuck. " Ghazzali," he says, " was truly — ^if any 
man ever deserved the name — ^a divine, and he may justly be 
placed on a level with Origen, so remarkable was he for 
learning and ingenuity, and gifted with such a rare faculty 
for the skillful and worthy exposition of doctrine. All that 
is good, noble, and sublime, which his great soul had com- 
passed, he bestowed upon Mohammedanism ; and he adorned 
the doctrines of the Koran with so much piety and learning, 
that in the form given them by him they seem in my opinion 
worthy the assent of Christians." 

" The form given them by him," Tholuck well might say, 
for under his handling the grosser doctrines of the Koran 
disappear, and the moral elements that underlie them, or are 
interwoven with them, are brought into the foreground. 
His rationalism acts as a solvent to disintegrate whatever is 
obnoxious to his moral sensibility and his spiritual aspirations, 
and yet his aim is constructive rather than destructive. He 
presents such phases of the moral system and the government 
of God as frequently remind us of Butler's " Analogy." 

In his "Alchemy of Happiness," he addresses himself to 
the " seeker after the divine mysteries," reminding him, in the 
spirit of the old Greek proverb, that he should first seek to 
know his own soul. This knowledge is " to know what you 
are, how you are created, whence you are, what you are here 
for, whither you are going, in what your happiness consists, 
and what you must do to secure it." This will open the way 
to the knowledge of God, which should be pursued by the 
spirit as the huntsman pursues his prey. There is, indeed, 
" no more precious jewel " than this. 

Yet the soul is a substance of which it is difficult, if not 
impossible, to apprehend the essence. They who say it is 
matter, are in error, for matter is divisible, and spirit is not. 
Its origin is from Gbd, and to Him it returns. The body is 
simply its vehicle, while the corporeal organs are its subjects. 
It rules the senses, directing the eye when to see, the ear 
when to hear. Indeed, we are reminded of Plato's "Ke- 
public," and his famous analogy between the soul and the 
State, as we read Al-Ghazzali's description of " the kingdom 
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Iflkmism consists essentiaUj in believing and confessing the 
Lord Ood and the future world, it becomes onr duty to acquire 
a knowledge of the future world, as far as the thing is pos- 
sible." The objector against a resurrection is rebuked for 
creating difficulties where there are none. There is no limit 
to the power of God. '^ It would have been nothing to Him 
to have created without matter, in a moment, a thousand 
worlds like this which we inhabit." Moreover, "the intel- 
ligent and learlied know that the body is not annihilated at 
death, but that the materials of which it is composed are 
separated, and that it is this separation which they call death." 
Of spirits there are two classes, the blessed and the cursed. 
Spiritual torment may begin here, but it is perfected only 
when the soul, separated from the body, and also septatted 
from God, is left to itself. Here on earth, the body is a shield 
from it. " The world is the prison of the believer, and the 
paradise of the infidel." Pain has its home in the spirit, and 
every wicked man bears away hence within himself the 
essence of his torment. " The spiritual hell" has three kinds 
of fire : the fire of separation from the lusts of the world ; 
the fire of shame, ignominy, and reproach ; the fire of exclu- 
sion from the beauty of the one Lord. Each of these is 
illustrated by appropriate analogies, in the style of Oriental 
parable. 

The practical bearing of the truths set forth is seen in this 
conclusion : ^' Every man ought to take as the subject of his 
thoughts, the things which concern the future state — ^the 
pains of its torments, the joys of its felicity, the delight and 
ecstacy of the vision of the beauty of the Lord, and finally, 
the fact that these states are eternal. Now, is it not strange 
folly and sottishness to be proud of the transitory pleasures 
of tiie world in a life which lasts but for one or two days, and 
to turn our backs upon future eternal joys ? If you are wise, 
you will acknowledge the faults and errors of your soul, and 
with an understanding of the purpose for which it was created, 
you will meditate upon your soul, and upon the Almighty 
power and greatness of Gtod, as far as the human mind can 
comprehend them. . . . Eegard this world as the place to sow 
seed for eternity." 
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Such is an imperfect outline of what may well have con- 
tributed to render the author's name venerable. There are 
few traces of Mohammedanism in it. The philosopher looks 
through nature and Providence to discern the real features 
of the moral world, the condition and prospects of man, and 
the hopes which he may dare to cherish, and his conclusion is 
in striking harmony with the closing lesson of Ecclesiastes, 
and enforces, like it, the obligations of natural religion. 

Avempace, who for a time lived in Grenada, and died 1138 
A.D., is said to have written a work on the soul. The soul, 
he held, rises from the instinctive life which it shares with 
Lwer races, by gradual emancipation from materiality, to the 
ac(iuired intellect which is an emanation from the active in- 
tellect or Deity. Ababucer, a native of Andalusia (died in 
1185 A. D. at Morocco), insists on the gradual development of 
man's capacities, till his intellect becomes one with the di- 
vine. Positive religion, with its rewards and penalties, is 
only a necessary means of discipline for the multitude. 

The philosophy of the Jews of the Middle Ages was, in 
part, the Cabala, and in part, the modified doctrines of Plato 
and Aristotle. In the Cabala, one portion of which dates 
from the middle of the ninth century, or even earlier, 
God is represented as more transcendent than in the older 
Jewish writings. He is more spiritual, more withdrawn 
from the individual, exalted above space and time, while 
Ids active relation to the world depends upon the agency 
• of intermediate beings. The Persian doctrine of angels, 
the Neo-Platonic scheme of emanations, and Stoic and Pla- 
tonic influences, are traceable in connection with the philos- 
ophy of the Cabala. A middle term was sought between 
the Deity as transcendent, and the visible world. The later 
portion of the Cabala (Sohar), reduced to writing at about the 
close of the thirteenth century, teaches that God, as He truly 
is, is unknowable. His manifestation is through a sories of 
emanations, fancifully conceived. 

Of Jewish writers, some discussed the most curious, if not 
profound, questions of religious philosophy. They were stu- 
dents of the Talmud as well as the Cabala. Saadja, bom in 
Egypt in 892 A.D., discussed creation and its relation to God, 
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the duties of man, the nature of the soul, future ezistence, 
reward and punishment. He asserts the unitj of Gk>d, the 
creation of the world out of nothing, the freedom of the will, 
and future retribution* Salomo ben Jehuda ben Oebirol, 
kno^m to the Scholastics as Airicebron, maintained that even 
6])iritual substances are in some sense materiaL Albertos 
Magnus says that his work rested on the hypothesis that 
things corporeal and incorporeal were of one matter, all sub- 
stances — the soul included, and God alone excepted — ^being 
compounded of matter and form. 

Passing hastily over Bahja ben Joseph, who, proceeding 
from the unity of God, sketches out a complete system of 
Jewish morals, and others who favored or opposed Aristotle, 
we come to the distinguished name of Moses Maimonides, 
bom at Cordova 1135 a. d., whose influence was felt decisively 
npon Jewish theology, and who contributed largely to give 
currency among his co-religionists to the Aristotelian philofio- 
phy. In the law of the Jews he recognized the revelation of 
tlie highest truths, while his own speculations have a rational- 
istic character. In the doctrines of creation and the provi- 
dential government of the world, he departs from Aristotle. 
The matter of the world was made out of nothing, Bor can it 
be siiid to be eternal. More accordant with truth is the teach- 
ing of the TimoB/us. In the sphere of Ethics, Maimonides 
asserted emphatically the freedom of the will and human re- 
sponsibility. Ilis rationalism roused against him Jewish fanat- 
icism, but his doctrines prevailed widely in spite of all oppo- * 
sition. 
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lNOLm>ED in the writings of Maximua Confessor (died 662 
A. D.), is a conmientary on the writings ascribed — ^falsely, ss 
Laurentius Yalla afterward asserted, and others proved— to 
Pionysius the Areopagite. These writings date probably 
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fr.c: :L^ liec Lf faiies .if the fifth century, althou^ a comad- 
er/ile T:*iri:ti ziSdrrTSLeil, before thev became geaeraTlT known 
or JkMc^CctL Txey betray unmistakably the presence of Xeo- 
P-iv».^* Elf :i»3it-*ttSw The Pseudo-Dion vsius aarees with Jam- 
lll':uiiz.d Pr:4Ll:i* in the doctrine that the One is exalteiL 
LA fiEiilT i/.«:.Te riie idea and fact of being, but aLso ab«jvfi 
the idta of g-i^^iness. The Deity is thus praise! a^ Xunad 
or Trli.i. t.::t in either case He is above aH knowIe<iir«*. uuL 
nuv :.e callcti tLe nameless One, the supra-essential^ 5g imii- 
Cite tLit he transcends the category of being. In IiJn -tn^tC 
tLe ar.ietyp-e of aH existing things. That whLih zrxvj^ie 
fr»ni n-'Tn ii the Good. The nature of evil is ut^tr^s^^ Ir 
ev3 a& evl pi^atively subsisted, it would be evil ^. ji-«tid ituL 
tlin- self -destructive. The reahn of life is hi^h ir i^ni n^iu-tr 
to G»jd than the realm of mere existence, w^:V ilj.^'t x si^'^- 
ctfcaivelv are the realms of sensation, unilfcrnnmi-iif iH-i 
spirits, eai.h in order receiving, in addition &. rL^nid "Ut •;:/-> la- 
ments of all below it. 

The writings of Dionysius, the Sl Dw.V .£ Jr^^i L-f; >-^ 
wlii-:b have been classed, as in their sope. «?i: .5Ci*ir.iu. "- x'ur::i'^ ju 
with tLtjse of Greg*>ry of Xyssa, are imp.na^ir f .«r i^t: rrr, j;- 
in which they were held in the mL'Lije hsr^rt, uLt:^ z.r i^, ^i^ 
fluence which they exerted upon si.':»rfr.>^ir «.>^.^' ■ 
ej«peciaUy after they had receivai Zt^^iu, r^i-.'^rLJUj':. 1'-.-- 
were translated by Johannes &_i7ti:a. ,r 2>-^':r:i*. t^ «:ia !_-*■- 
noteworthy philosopher of the S:L,ltKvJ: ;#-".,#:, 7-k -a.^? 

was performed at the instance of Ci^xr*^ z^ z/. .1 'v.,; 

who called him to take charge of tii^ 1 .•^'^-tr _•_.•. 

Here he occupied a position &:ci.r^L*c aii*^ -•- ^ 

Alcuin in the preceding generari.!! ic iij- '^ .-^r: 

niagne, Alcuin, indeed, prepare tiie vs:; ^ »_ *,. r--,ir 

than one for his successor. He wte z^ v^i* -^-^ r •v, ' 

peioT at whose court he reside-i. tz^i il^^-. 

iflter of public instruction. TLe -s«i u: ; 

arduous for accomplishmeiit. w*e ^^ e- -:is^ * ^<' .» 

liad to begin at the very f 0:1:. i^-:..^^^ V.^ y ^ :. ^ ^ -.v 

ties was to procure tfcxt->->,ki. 1- ^ ,: ^-^ •,„, ^, . .> 

to rely on the English Eed^ %zA t^ h ^:^ > - / - 

opliy,he remodeled the ol: vy.*.^. ':>^ ^ ' ^ /. . . - ' 
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Isidore of Seville,* In his own writingB he has little to say 
direct! J upon natural theology, although he discusges the 
being and attributes of God, in his book on doctrines takes 
up the subject of moral virtues, and, like manj of his predeces- 
sors, produced a work on the souL 

Alcuin was too busy with practical matters— even if he had 
po>scssed the taste for it — to give himself up to speculation. 
Xot so with Erigena, The ideas of Origen, Gregory and 
Miiximus, as well as the Pseudo-Dionysius, found in his mind 
a gonial soil, lie elaborated and reproduced them under new 
forms. All our inquiries, he held, must indeed begin with faith 
in revealed truth ; yet, by the aid of reason, the sense of the 
divine utterances must be discovered. Figurative expressions 
must be reiluced to their literal sense. As Augustine had 
asserted, true pliilosophy is identical with true religion. 

Thus in Eri:x^»na, who has been called the metaphysician of 
the ninth century, some phases of Neo-Platonism are revived. 
His leading work is a treatise in the form of a dialogue be- 
tween a master and his pupil, De Divisione JTaturm. In this 
he follows his avowed aim, to found a system of truth which 
" should repose entirely on rational insight, and approve itself 
as true by an inner necessity of reason." f Man can rise to 
the knowledge of God only by following the mode in which 
God has revealed Himself. But true philosophy rises above 
all Theophanies, to the Absolute itself. In the order of time, 
knowledge comes first by tradition, teaching and faith ; but 
in the order of conception, the objective truth of reason comes 
first. Ilevelation and tradition presuppose truth, and the appre- 
hension of this truth is that for which reason should strive. 
The faith that rests on authority alone, is weak : it must be 
supported and upheld by a rational knowledge of the truth. 
The first thing to be done is to show what admita of being 
proved on grounds of reason: it may then be harmonized 
with ecclesiastical tradition. Here is the rationalistic principle 
upon which the philosopher reverently builds. His Theism 
rests upon it. In considering Him, who transcends all sense 

* Of Alcuin^s writlngf and his influence as an educator, I Iiave given a sum- 
mary sketch in an article in the Pretbyierian Quarterly Jfeview, for Oct, 1962, \o 
which I must refer the reader. 

t Neander, JIL 463. 
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and intelligence, we cannot limit Him by predicates which 
imply the possibility of opposites, nor by what is derived from 
our knowledge of human relations. • " The essence of things 
must be conceived of under local and temporal, forms, and 
God, when He h spoken of, or presented to us, must be pre- 
sented under such forms, and imder such conditions. But they 
must not for a moment be supposed to belong to His nature." * 
We speak of Father and Son, but it would be blasphemous to 
apply our ideas of those relations to the Divine nature. Such 
modes of speaking are justifiable; they are employed in 
Scripture. They are necessary to educate our apprehensions ; 
but they are metaphorical. They are the conditions of our 
intelligence, not of the Divine nature itself. God is Love, 
vision, motion, and yet He is not these, for He is more. Words 
cannot express Him. He transcends all relations. Creation is 
not to be attributed to HLim as an act. By the expression, God 
is the Creator of all things, it is affirmed rather, God is all' in 
all, as He alone truly is, and all true being in everything that 
exists, is Himself. In His own being, Creation is implied. 
"Whatever is made has in it a divine principle, without which 
it would not be. 

The Christian Platonism of Erigena is manifest in other 
features of his scheme^ He asserts primordial causes, ideas 
which are primarily created by the one creative cause of all 
things, and which create those things which are beneath them. 
They are " what the Greeks called Ideas, that is, species and 
forms, the eternal and unchangeable reasons, according to 
which, and in which, the visible and invisible world are formed 
and governed." By philosophers they are called acts or mo- 
tions of the Divine will. They are specified as Goodness in 
itself, Life in itself, Truth in itself, etc. Thus, repelled by 
anthropomorphism, and all degrading human conceptions of 
the divine, Erigena falls into what is scarcely distinguishable 
from pantheism.' The absolute has at once veiled and revealed 
itself under the forms of the finite. 

But if the whole universe is thus made a Theophany, every 
part of it has its place and end ; and there is no room for eviL 
Indeed, it follows that there is no such thing as evil. As it 

• BCaiirtoe't Hk. of Moral and Met PhiL, L 48L 
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original revelation to tlie human spirit from the spirit to 
whom it t'orre.-^poml^ The idea of God, therefore, is a neces- 
sary and undeniable one ; the denial of it involves a aeif-con- 
tradiction," 

It may not always be easy to reconcfle Anselm with him- 
self on this subject, any more than on that of the harmony ■•! 
Divine foreknowledge and free-will, in which, aiming to f«>l- 
low Augustine, he is yet emphatical in asserting that freedom 
without which guilt could not he imputed. TVTien he en- 
deavors to mount up to the idea of the Trinity, his ontological 
argument no longer senes his purpose. Analogy must l«e 
summoned to his aid, and the soul's intuitions are appealed to. 
" We can know God," he says, " not from Himself, but only 
after the auah^^rv of His creatures. That will best subserve 
this knowledge, therefore, which presents the highest degree 
of resemblance to God. If everything, so far as it has being, 
is an image of the highest being, this must hold good in the 
most eminent degree of that which is highest in the whole 
creation ; this is the rational spirit. The more then, it en- 
deavors to enter into itself, for the purpose of coming "to the 
knowledge of its own essence, the more will it succeed in 
elevating itself to the knowledge of God." 

But Anselm's predominant tone of thought comes out 
again when he finds God identified with the highest good. 
All the good we seek is relatively so. But the relative im- 
plies the absolute, and the absolute — ^the ^umtnum lonum — 
must be God. 

Yet, on rational grounds, Anselm seeks to demonstrate the 
necessity of redemption. Repeatedly we recognize in him the 
Platonist, but the Platonist of Augustine. He would show 
that the doctrine of the Trinity is a necessary idea of reason. 
The mental process by which he arrived at his ontological 
argument, is described in a Platonic strain. It was on the 
ground of reason that he was met by his opponent, the monk 
Gaimilo, who denies that the conception of anything, as that 
of the magnificence of a lost island, or the personality of an 
unknown man whose name is heard, necessarily proves the 
existence of the object. Other objections are adroitly ui^ged, 
and Anselm honors his opponent witli an elaborate reply. I^ 
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Bernard of Chartres (bom about 1080 a. d.) was one of 
many, who, grounding their teachings on Plato, song^t, in 
order not to come in conflict with Aristotle, to harmonixe the 
two philosophers. " We stand," he said of himself and his eon- 
temporaries, in respect to the ancients, " like dwarf& on the 
shoulders of giants." His view of natural theology harm*> 
nizos quite closely with that of the Timceus. Gilbert dc h, 
Porree, a pupil of Bernard, held that in God, who is pure 
form without matter, the archetypes of material things exi>t 
as eternal immaterial forms. No one of the categories can 
apply in its literal sense to God. Theological speculation, 
which relates to the immaterial — ^to abstract existence, canni»t 
conform altogether to the laws of natural concrete things.* 
Peter Lombard (died 1164) was not influenced by Abelartl, 
for a time his teacher. In his first book of " Sentences," he 
treats of God as the absolute good ; in the second, of creatures. 
Hugo of St. Victor (died 1141), famous for his erudition, laid 
down the principle that the uncorrupted truth of things can- 
not be discovered by reasoning. John of Salisbury (died IISO • 
held that aU virtue, even that of the heathen, is derived from 
Divine illumination and grace. Alanus (died 1203) sought to 
confinn the principal Christian doctrines on rational grounds, 
following for the most part the scheme of Peter Lombard. 
Amalrich of Bena (died 1207) and his followers, among whom 
was David of Dinant, betrayed pantheistic tendencies. All 
that was divisible and changeable would return finally to Go*L 

At the commencement of the thirteenth century, the works 
of Aristotle had become extensively known in Western 
Europe. This result had been bronght about, not only by 
the communication of Arabian learning and philosophy, but 
by the transmission of the Greek text of Aristotle, soon trans- 
lated into Latin, from Constantinople. The triumph of the 
Stagyrite over all his rivals was assured, although not inune- 
diate. As the theistic character of his genuine woi^ became 
known, he rose in favor. There was, however, decided and 
strenuous opposition to be overcome. The study of his 
physical works, as well as those of Erigena, was prohibited 
by ecclesiastical decrees. In 1169, a provincial council at 

♦ Uebcrweg, L 399. 
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4(4 ALBKBTTS MAGXUS. 

AlWrtiis ^fagnus (dieil 13S0) was tlie most thorough master 
of Iii6 timo in the Aristotelian philosophy. He was also 
eminent for \m acquaintance with natural science. Availing 
him^lf of the lalH>r9 of the Arabian philosophers and of the 
Jewish Maimonido^ he searches constantly for rational argn- 
ments to wipport the articles of faith. What is specifically 
biblical and Christian ci>uld not be known by reason, for the 
hmu.iu Si>ul is capable of knowing only that, the principles of 
which it has in itself. From the experimental knowledge of 
n^Uurw w« must ritn? to the knowledge of God as the author 
of n,'*tim\ Not the Dntological, but the Cosmological ail- 
ment miikes us ivrtain of the divine existence. 6od is not 
fully o\nnprehenrfble by usk sinc*e the finite cannot grasp the 
intluito. Yot lie is not altogether unknowable. He is the 
ttuivonwtlly acti>'io intolloot, emitting intelligence from itself. 
The worid was not created out of pre-existing matter. The 
ik>ul IS immortal by virtue of its community with God. 
AlK^rtus op|Hvse« the error — derived from the speculations of 
Avorrvvs — ?hen s^unewhat prevalent^ Uiat the unity of the 
immortal Spirit is in the plurality of human souls, constantly 
8prin;;:injjr into Ixniig and j>erishing. He holds that the law of 
reastui which is to gr>vern choice, is conscience, which is in- 
bi>m and iin)>erishabU\ so far as it is the consciousness of prin- 
ciples of action^ He a^R?es with Augustine in his definition 
of virtue* Alliertus sliows no jealousy of reason, while he 
firmly holds that nian^s condition requires supernatural help. 
As a chun^hman^ no less than a philosopher, he feels himself 
called uix^n to extend as widely as possible the realm of law, 
and leave a minimum to chance and chaos. This is manifest 
especi,*dly in his diKtrine of Providence. "The primal 
ground and original type of all that is done, or can be done, 
whether by men or by angels, is the Divine Providence. Fate is 
that orderiy arrangement, originating in Providence, which is 
stamped on the whole series of created things, and reveals 
itsdf in the connection of natural and voluntary ramnnn. 
Providence and fate are distinguished from each other, as type 
and anti4ype — ^formative cause, and the form actually inan-- 
poiated in things.'' Contingent causes — as firee-will— do not 
lose their causality, though subordinated to fate, and the same 
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general and confused way, implanted in all, in that man is so 
created that he can find his happiness only in God, and the 
craving after happiness resides bynatnre in aQ men; vet, 
although the longing after the highest good can* find its 
fritisfaction only in God, many do not attain to this eon- 
sciousne^." * Thought, however, rests on the basis of sensu- 
ous perceptions and representative images, which are the raw 
material for the intellect. That which appears good is neces- 
B:irily sought, but necessity — arising from internal causes and 
reposing on knowledge — is freedom. 

These truths, demonstrable to reason, are antecedent to 
faith, and prepare the way for it. The truths of faith are 
above reason, but not opposed to it. They cannot be demon- 
strated, and in accepting them the intellect bows to the will ; 
but they are not refutable by reason, and philosophy, in show- 
ing tins, subserves the cause of religion. Anselm's proof of 
the existence of God from the concept of Him, is rejected by 
Aquinas. Yet His being is per se certain. His essence being 
identical with His being. So that the predicate of the propo- 
sition "God is," is identical with the subject. 

Aquinas follows Albertus in refuting the pantheistic doc- 
trine of Amalrich, that God is the essence of all things. All 
beings, except God, were created by Him. Of all possible 
worlds. He chose the best, and called it into being. It had its 
existence in time, and not from eternity. Indeed, the crea- 
tureship of the world is not a matter of mere faith. It may 
be scientifically proved, and yet its actual beginning is an 
object of faith. 

Aquinas accepts Aristotle's definition of virtue. He asserts 
the freedom of the will. He argues the immortality of the 
soul, not only from its immateriality, but its longings, which 
are natural, and all natural longings are designed to be satis^ 
fied. Indeed, from the very idea of the soul, life is insepara- 
ble from it. 

Among the disciples of Aquinas were Thomas Bradwardin, 
strongly anti-Pelagian ; Bemardus de TriUa (died 1302), who 
wrote Qucestumes de Oognttwne AnirruB; John of Paris, and 
numerous others. 

• Neunder^s Ch. His., IV, 444. • 
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Duns ScotQS ( Jitid 130 S at LuioiOie) was a I''r^Ui:ij?c;i/ii, .ma 
tiugut at (Jxlurd. Paris and t.'oio^e. Ke •iillei'ed irom 
Aq^oinaa oa some points* and exceued La aeuce cncicism ai 
•J tilers, rather than iacoPibtrnctive eiauonitioa •>! liLa uvvu \ iow^k 
lie left ludo to tlie apiiere ul reaisoa than A4iiiiia& \imi uciio. 
He remitted to tiie exclusive apiiere ui tuitu, tiie dootriuca ol 
tlie creation of the world from nutiuui^, and the imuioiUkliiv 
••r t-ie ^HjuL Ke stopped aiiurt, Iiowever, oi usssAiiihi^ tuo 
aoftulnte antagoniam oi taitii and reason, nor did ho di^uiio 
toe truth of dogmas whiclu he asserted, the reiisoii ev)uld nol 
prove. The being of a Grod does not follow from liio cv»u 
cept of ilim. It cannot be proved a j>rwi'L This Houiil bo 
reassoning to FTi'm from a cause, but he hi4S mo cuu.-ic. I iu> 
p i'oper me t hod of proi>f is a poaU riorL \\ 1 1 h A v j i u j » . *.-», I > n i i > 
i>cotua will not admit of inborn knowledge. Ihu li»iiii'i 
uad taui^ht that God commands what is ^skk\ bv^ 4it nv iL io 
^')*A ; the latter makes the good what it its t^»'*^ *-» K" ' '- '' ' 
CMU:^ God commands iL The human will ih jn>t d' u • *»»»».'. I, 
in his view, by the understanding. It h.k* |mis\4;i m i. . li \ » 
ciioo^e, without any determining grouinl. I>iiiw .i 'Im. i. 
leas disposed than A'^uinas to submit to IKij \i%X .1 .)..»• • J. 
tuni. His leanings and svmpatiai-rt iiMs t4i motu I'lui .ni 

Roger Eacon tdied l:it>4; \» on*? of tb«j u»«»«ii »•■<»•. J n« I 

the a^re of Dims Scutus. I>ut hi« l^iun k.^u <m •• * •('<' 

^•itiier tl^ukn the<j!o^IcaI enrinehrt;. Ifo iiMi.n . ) r^ • » • i, t 

i^tnre to acholaatic subtiltim. llu oiDt'i )'.< / ,^ • ' , ' i 

^d Le paid the penalty 4>f bm fir.n a\ i..i( ,i. , |,, , i' 

couHiiemenL ILivmond Liilly (dnf} rw r) " r i r • < i » 

the Cabala, and boa«fr'd an art of Mi'i.nd .«, • ' ', 

^u peculi-AT to Liia^eif. Il#*. m i»».N» v mit/ ni p < 

I'jr the e:vten.'»i«in whi<:ii \\*\ ^,%vt\ f/, rh». • ,». , ^ ,i \ 

frtr^'-ie. lie biaiiit^d A*|mh»»ih fof f.*. i,, », ,/ f ,, 

of rational pr.Wif tb« .|i»/' J i';m*m ,r ,i,,. k,. ,^ i ^ 

He may i>e reiru'-lit/l tM ,i» ^/mx^ «/ ., / ,| , 

prb«:urs«>r of not i rV-r >»;,#., « ^ .-, , ... 

• J- ' » ' ' 

• JiXL^cC -it »T>.;i>tf>ri iii«t rfii». 1* . I , . 

»pr.[>iiir^ijn 'it^r r ,« „,r./'*.t ^ , . , 
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ihe Council of Constance (1415), which doubtless sealed his 
fate, was due largely to the fact that he was a Sealist. 
D'Ailly (died 1425), in proving Occam's proposition that 
self-knowledge is more certain than the perception of external 
objects, argues that he cannot be deceived in r^ard to his 
o^vn existence, while he can conceive that God bv His 
Omnipotence should produce in him the sensations from 
which he would infer the existence of external objects, 
though these objects did not exist. We postulate the uni- 
formity of the course of nature on the divine agency, and the 
conviction of the truth of this, suffices for us. With Occam, 
he regards the ordinary proofs of God's existence as not 
logically binding, and yet sufficient to establish a probability. 

Gerson was a close friend of D'Ailly, and some of the 
writings of the latter are included in the works of the former. 
They were co-laborers in church reform, and sympathized 
together in their philosophy. Gerson (died 1429), as a 
Nominalist and a follower of Occam, was led to distrust the 
conclusions as well as limit the sphere of reason, and thus to 
insist on submission to the decisions of faith, or of the Church. 
All human inquiry leads less surely to knowledge, than re- 
pentance and faith. Neither Flato or Aristotle is a safe 
guide to him who seeks salvation. 

Gerson's career was clouded by adversity. The depravity 
of the age confronted him on every side. At different times 
his life was in danger, and, a fugitive from Constance when 
the famous Council was dissolved, he found a retreat at Lyons, 
where he died in exile, possibly of a broken heart. The last 
years of the Great Chancellor of Paris were spent in teaching 
little children, and his humility is reflected in the inscription 
which he directed to be carved on his grave-stone — ^^ Pray for 
poor John Gerson." * 

Gerson's character was that of a reformer, but his plan of re- 
form was far different from that of John Hnss. He would 
l^slate peace and purity. He would make faith authoritative, 
and yet few men ventured more boldly in the use of reason. 
Immorality of all kinds, whether that which he had seen with 

« A sketch of hla character aod career, I baTO giren io the Pres. Qoar. BeTiev 
for October, 1858. 
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prevalent. Against all this, in the interests of Christianitr 
rather than the Church, Eckhart appealed on almost all points 
to the doctrines of preceding thinkers, especially to the 
Pseudo-Dion v^ius, Augustine, Albertus Magnus, and Aquinas. 
Familiar with Aristotle, and the scholasticism based upon his 
authority, as well as the Platonic and Neo-Platonic specuh- 
tions of writers who preceded him, he wished to raise a 
barri^T fi^^inst false philosophy. He would elucidate religious 
truths hv tlie metlnKls of reason, and hence asserted that ther 
were all included within its sphere. In opposition to Duns 
Scotus, he made the will subordinate to intellect, and dis- 
covered in the divine nature the element of rational necessity'. 
Out of Go<l, the creature is nothing, but out of this nothing- 
ness, man, as a m()nil l>eing, must rise, and by direct intuition 
place himself in immediate union with the Absolute. Thus, 
by means of the human reason, all things are to be brougLt 
back to God. Keason is the head of the soul, and knowledge 
is the ground of blessedness. But to know an object, is to 
become one with it. There is implied a knowledge supra- 
sensible, inex]>ressil)le by words, the foundation of all essence, 
the ground of love, the determining power of the will. 

Of the speculations growing out of these fundamentd 
principles, and exi)an(h'ng into a comprehensive mysticism, it 
is unnecessiiry to dwell. TTe may note, however, that God, 
the lii>t cause of the world, is said, in things, to have ex- 
ternalized His innermost essence. H He were to withdraw 
what belongs to Him, all things would fall back into their 
original nothingness. He is in all things, in all places ; the 
intelligible principle in all. The soul is the best of created 
things. God has made it like Himself, communicating to it 
His own essence. As God moves heaven and earth, so the 
soul vitalizes the body, of which nevertheless it may be inde- 
pendent. All things were created for it, but it can never rest 
itself till it comes to God. This coming, this restoration of 
the soul to the Absolute, constitutes morality. Man must let 
go all else, and surrender all to God. He must be silent, that 
God may speak. Virtue is perfected when the soul has risen 
above all desire, when its will is lost in God's, when no re- 
ward is needed, or any longer sought. Short of this, there is 
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Clemengis (Nicolans de CleznangiiB) was a warm friend of 
Gerson, and the finest classical scholar of his time north of the 
Alps. Ecclesiastical prejudices forced him to seek shelter in 
obscure exile, where, disgusted with the empty honors of the 
world, he laid aside his Cicero, Yirgil and Horace, in order to 
devote himself to the xmmolested study of the sacred Script- 
ures. Here he professes to have found in all its richness and 
abundance the wisdom that he had sought in vain in classic 
lore.* His writings, dictated by a spirit at once refined by 
classical pursuits, and illuminated by the familiar study of the 
Scriptures, betray little of the barren subtleties of Scholasticism 
on the one hand, or the gloomy speculations of a false mysticism 
on the other. Without entering into any elaborate discussion 
of theological doctrine, he is frequently presenting views of 
providence, of truth and justice, which, in loftiness of thought 
and elegance of expression, remind us of our own Milton. 
Such a man, indeed, writing on the " Benefits of Adversity " 
{De Fructa Rerum Adver8arwm)j could scarce fail to present 
much illustrative of the design manifest in the elements 
essential to human probation. The trials and calamities of 
life should afford lessons of grace and spiritual benefits. In 
another treatise, ascribed, whether correctly or not, to Clemen- 
gis, he is emphatic in asserting that all true peace is impossi- 
ble, in church or state, except that which is based on right- 
eousness. 

The German mystics of this period were represented by 
Eckhart (died 1329), who attained high ecclesiastical dignity, 
but at length was removed from his offices, brought before the 
inquisition at Cologne, and forced to recant. His youth was 
contemporary with the development of that paradoxical 
license growing out of scholastic arts, to which reference 
has been made. A wide-spread rationalism, with the distinc- 
tion between truths of reason and faith as its starting-point, 
had advanced to the conclusion that only what could be 
scientifically demonstrated, could be accepted as true, and 
that the peculiar dogmas of Christianity could not endure 
this test. Pantheistic and antinomian views were also 

* For a fnU sketch of ClemengiB, see my articles in the Presb. Qoar. ReTiew 
tot Dec, 1856, and March, 1857. 
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In the fabliaux of the " Trouv^res " we find the origuial of 
ParneirB Ilemuty used before him bj Henry More, of tl:c 
ZaJig of Voltaire, and of the tale of Kenard^ which Gc-eil. - 
ha^s expanded into Eeinecke Fuch^. Here, too, are gracefiJ 
pictures of the virtures that commend themselves by tbtir 
beauty, and portraits of vice that betray its native odiousne-f*, 
and remind us of the impersonations of qualities in Spenser s 
** Fairy Queen." 

In the Trots Pdervnages of Guilleville (about 1350) we 
have depicted the pilg^mage of man, which is human life, 
and the pilgrimage of the soul after it has left the body. But 
even before this work appeared, the great Italian poet, Dante, 
had given utterance to his sublime conceptions, the most ter- 
rible and impressive of which are those that picture the retri- 
bution which overtakes the guilty, and which no power ean 
resist and no art evade. It is needless here to specify particu- 
lar passages, or dwell upon particular scenes. The descrip- 
tions, even when confessedly allegorical, seem to glow with all 
the colors of life, and betray the intensity of that conviction, 
to which each heart responds, which asserts the necessity of 
justice, the sovereignty of a universal providence, and that 
law of accountability under which all men are bom. 

In the writings of Petrarch there is little to detain us. He 
was an enthusiast for elegant literature and the revival of 
ancient learning, while the great mass of his poems reflects 
his loves and tastes, without stirring the soul to its moral 
depths, like the grand visions of Dante. Yet in his prose, his 
letters for instance, in describing the vices of the Papacy at 
Avignon, we discern the evidences of a moral earnestness 
which giyes force to those implications of the moral order of 
the world, which meet us in his pages. 

The revival of ancient learning which had already com- 
menced, and to which Poggio Bracciolini and Leonardo Aretino 
had lent the impulse of their enthusiasm, was helped forward 
by the long-dreaded capture of Constantinople by the Turks, 
in 1453. The manuscripts of old Greek authors were scat- 
tered among the Western nations, Italy securing the largest 
share. There, in universities established within tiie preceding 
century, Greek professors unfolded the mysteries and treasures 
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The spreading zeal for classical studies bore fruit in the 
covery of many works that had been regarded as lost to the 
world. The discovery of the art of printing rendered these 
treasures accessible to scholars all over Europe. Editions of 
the several classics after 14C5 indicate the directions which 
tlie currents of literary taste and enterprise were taking. 
Two editions of Cicero de Officiis appear in 14G5 and 1406. 
Virgil, Valerius Maximus and Terence, as well as several 
works of Cicero, date probably anterior to 1470. Of the 
1,21)7 books published in Italy during the next ten years, 234 
were editions of ancient classical authors. Already Lactan- 
tius, Augustine's City of God^ and other productions of Chris- 
tian philosophers, had been multiplied by the press, but the 
stream of literature, as a whole, bore much of a classic hue. 

All this was not without effect upon susceptible minds. At 
Home, a society mainly of young men, who bad been seized 
by the passion for classical literature, in imitation of their 
loaders, and under the influence of their enthusiasm, gave 
themselves Greek and Latin names. This was not much after 
the middle of the fifteenth century, while the fall of Coa- 
Btantinople was yet a story of frcoh interest. The practice 
6i)read ; ere long it extended beyond the Alps. The rehgion 
of antic^uity threatened to become the rival of the Cliristian 
faith. The Pope, Paul II., took the alann. The enthusiasts 
Mere arrested, imprisoned, consigned to torture, and one per- 
ished under it. But the next Pontiff relaxed this severity. 
The society was reconstituted. Steadily, and even rapidly, 
considering the circumstances of the age, the influence of this 
Italian revival of learning was felt over Europe. Scholasti- 
cism yielded its place to the intruder. The new age of the 
world felt the impress of heathen as well as Christian think- 
ers. So far as intellectual development was concerned, we 
might link the fifteenth century upon the age that followed 
Seneca and Plutarch. 
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